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Giants out of the earth 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


No ace but ours has seen so swift and com- 
plete an application of natural forces to the 
doing of daily tasks. Man’s leaping knowl- 
edge .. . embodied in industrial plants and 
laboratories, airplanes and electric loco- 
motives... has won new power and freedom. 
Machines are the symbols of a new relation- 
ship with nature. They are the servants of 
this civilization ... helping men to extend 
the limits of their opportunities, to change 
the character of their life. 

Americans have been pre-eminent in this 
change, for in whatever they do they seek to 
utilize nature to the utmost. They have 
taken the power out of the earth and from 
the running streams. They have made it turn 
the wheels of their industry and move their 
products by rail and road. They have 
made color and variety out of chem- 
istry. They have spun metal in slim 


wires to carry their voices anywhere with 
the speed of light ...and make neighbors 
of the scattered millions of America. 

Joining homes and work places, towns 
and distant cities, the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem has furnished a new communication for 
this new age. Forwarding the growth of the 
nation, giving better and more complete 
service in advance of the demand, its func- 
tion has become the indispensable one of 
furnishing the means of social and business 
contacts in crowded cities and scattered 
villages over the length and breadth of a 
continent. 

The Bell System is constantly improv- 
ing the scope, speed and accutacy of its 
service. Its work of contributing to the 

welfare and prosperity of American 
life goes on with increasing purpose 
and pace. 
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NE WAY AHEAD 


grr is the backlog of progress. It is in 
many ways a guarantee of advancement. 


While study can not by itself assure success, 


it helps immeasurably toward success... 


The rise of personal fortunes and of national 
fortunes is largely the result of study, and 
its practical application toward specific prob- 
lems. Each year a greater number of intelli- 


gent men and women devote spare time to it. 


Economic theories, scientific axioms, philo- 
sophical beliefs, prejudices, all are constantly 
being changed by study. ..In times of de- 
pression, the real power and the intrinsic 
gnized and 
wellrepaid...Whether your objective be 


worth of trained minds are reco 


progress in business, in social or in civic life, 
its attainment can be made easier by care- 


fully selected studies under proper guidance. 


OLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting 

American Government 

Applied Grammar 
Banking : Economics 

Business Administra- English Composition 
tion English Literature 
Business English European History 


Business Law Fire Insurance 
Business Mathematics French 


Business Organization Geometry 

Business Psychology German 

Chemistry Grammar 

Child Psychology Greek 

Classies Harmony 
Composition High School Courses 
Contemporary Novel History 


Corporation Finance 
Drafting 
Drawing and Painting 


this country we are in the midst of an adult edu- 
cation movement. University home study courses are 
one of the important factors in this progressive move- 
ment, for they offer expert guidance under educators 
qualified to direct... Our courses have been prepared 
by our instructors to meet the special requirements of 
study at home. While all basic material essential to the 
full understanding of each subject is fully covered, suf- 
ficient elasticity is allowed to permit adaptation to the 
individual needs of the student. Everyone who enrolls 
for a Columbia course is personally taught by a member 
of the University teaching staff. Special arrangements 
can be made for group study... The University will 
send on request full information about these home study 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension— Ilome Study Department, New York, N.Y. 


Investments 
Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 
Languages 

Latin 

Library Service 

Literature 

Magazine Article 
Writing 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel Adminis- 
tration 


Physics 

Poetry 

Psychology 

Public Speaking 

Religion 

Secretarial Studies 

Short Story Writing 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Stenography 

ss Typewriting 

Sac Composi- World Literature 
tion Zoology, ete., ete. 





courses. A coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining your edu- 
cational interests our instructors may be able to offer 
helpful suggestions. Mention subjects which are of in- 
terest to you, even if they are not listed here, as addi- 
tions to the courses offered are made from time to time. 


Hicn Scuoon AND CoLLece Preparatory Courses 


OLUMBIA University Home Study Department has 

A prepared courses covering the equivalent of four 
years of High School study. This complete High 
School or College Preparatory training is available to 
those who can not undertake class room work. We shall 
be glad to send you our special bulletin upon request. 


C. H. 10-30 


Please send me fall information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the 
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volumes of American memoirs is: the 

collection of the intimate letters of 
Archie Butt, military aide to Presidents 
Roosevelt and Taft. (Taft and Roosevelt: 
The Intimate Letters of Archie Butt, Military 
Aide. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Inc., 1930. 2 vols. $7.50.) The letters cover- 
ing the period of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion were published more than five years ago, 
but the remaining two volumes were withheld 
until after the death of William Howard Taft. 
Throughout the years that Archie Butt was in 
close intimacy with the occupants of the 
White House and their contemporaries he 
recorded, with definite thought of posterity, 
in detailed letters to his sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Lewis F. Butt, the happenings and sayings of 
each day’s work, until shortly before his 
death in the sinking of the Titanic in 1912. 


While aide to Theodore Roosevelt, Archie 
Butt became one of his most ardent admirers 
and supporters, but it was his fate to be 
forced to stay on with Roosevelt’s successor 
and as time passed to be continually em- 
barrassed by the ever-increasing friction 
between his old chief and his new. At first 
Major Butt had considerable misgivings about 
Taft and his ways. Taft was too easy going, 
too indifferent to the need of able publicity, 
and in dealing with people too ‘‘Taft-like’; as 
Butt wrote, “He first gives a blow and then 
smiles and makes friends.” A little later the 
tireless letterwriter was beginning to admire 
Taft and at the time of a railroad strike in 
Georgia was commending Taft’s attitude, 
writing, “President Taft will do anything if he 
has the law on which to base his act.” When 
the rift with Roosevelt began to be apparent, 
Archie Butt in spite of his admiration for the 
ex-President said of Taft: ‘He is the best 
man I have ever known, too honest for the 
Presidency, possibly, and possibly too good- 
natured or too trusting or too something on 
which it is hard just now for a contemporary 
to put his finger.” 

At the time of the Ballinger-Pinchot con- 
troversy, late in 1909, Major Butt first began 
to fear the possibility of a break between 
Roosevelt and Taft. This fear became more 
real when in the early Summer of the next 
year he realized that Roosevelt had never 
written a word of thanks to Taft for the 
present which had been given him at the time 
of the departure for the melodramatic African 
trip. In a few months more the breach was 
definite and Taft was telling his aide that he 


; MONG the most fascinating of thea,recent 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


New Sidelights on American History 





was deeply wounded by Roosevelt’s attitude. © 
And again when speaking of Roosevelt, Taft ; 
said: “You know how I have tried to do} 
everything in my power to show my gratitude | 
for what he did for me. Do you know where | 
I could have done differently from what I~ 
have done?” As the campaign year opened ~ 
and Roosevelt passed into opposition, Taft 7 
said to Major Butt: “I am afraid he has i 
been looking ever since he came back from — 
Africa for some excuse to hang his open hos- ; 
tility upon. I have not played in much luck | 
during this administration, Archie. But, — 
Archie, I am going to defeat him in the con- 
vention. He may defeat me for re-election, 
and he probably will, but I think I will defeat 
him in the convention.” 

But much of the delight of Archie Butt’s 
letters is outside the story of politics, in the 7 
field of ‘‘court” gossip; the social history of — 
Washington from 1909 to 1912. The stage is\~ 
familiar and Major Butt’s letters make ce 
characters live again. Here is “Uncle” Joe!) 
Cannon dancing to the strains of the Merry, 
Widow waltz, the sensation of Alice Roose- © 
velt’s smoking in 1910, the good fellowship of © 
a poker game with Taft, Henry Clay Frick” 
and lesser lights. 7 

In the end Taft emerges as the genial, sin-|7 
cere, honest, plodding leader who, with less 
smoke and more fire than his predecessor, 
gave the country a better administration than © 
it wanted. Roosevelt comes into the story fre-|> 
quently but the portrayal will not add many ~ 
adherents to those who follow the gospel ac-im 
cording to St. Theodore. 

Another work on recent American history]; 
covers the period from i914 to the a 
(The Great Crusade and After. By Preston W. 
Slosson. New York: The Macmillan Com- 2 
pany, 1930. $5.) While the title suggests a! 
rather cynical discussion of the recent Amer- 
ican pageant, the author has managed to find 
a good deal of hope and idealism in his own ~ 
age. His story is concerned with social history ~ 
and the World War enters only where it dis-~ 
rupted American social and economic life, bothis 
during the war years and those of reconstruc- 
tion. After all, it has been a rather significant) 4 
decade and a half; the experiment of pro 
hibition, woman suffrage and overpowering” 
prosperity. Alongside these dominating fac- 
tors has gone a change in the Americal) 
philosophy or spirit. The days of the “New 
Freedom” are dead, killed by the post-waly 
bogey of bearded Bolsheviki and the Ku Klux. 
Professor Slosson points out that the post-] 
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All Bailes Sluile ‘i Gics (New Novel 


by } B. Priestley 


Authors of 


THE GOOD COMPANIONS 
“This is a better book than The Good Com- 


panions. There is as much laughter in it and 
the tragic parts of it excite and exalt and 
never merely depress.” —J. C. SQUIRE in the 
“Angel Pavement is a big 
a unique panorama of London Life.” 


—TLondon Saturday Review. 


London Ob. rerver. 


novel 





ANGEL PAVEMENT 


“A wholly lovable book and a worthy successor to The Good Compan- 
tons. Mr. Priestley lifts the veil from a bit of the real London, outwardly 
very ordinary, but actually nursing a thousand strange dramas.’ — 


London Times. 


“— cannot find words of adequate praise for this enter- 


tainment so masterly in breadth, depth and workmanship. Angel 
Pavementis even better than The Good Companions.” —SYLVIA LYND 


in the London Daily News. 494 pages. 


NORMAN 
DOUGLAS 


Author of “SOUTH WIND” 


“Written with all Mr. Douglas’s 
skill of phrase; it glitters with his 
malicious wit;it is intensely read- 
able. It compels you to think; it 
compels you to see the phenomena of European ¢ iv - 


lization from a new angle.’—dRNOLD BENNETT. 


GOODBYE TO 
WESTERN CULTURE 


GOE STHALS 


Genius of the Panama Canal 
BY JOSEPH BUCKLIN BISHOP 
AND FARNHAM BISHOP 


“The story of a great man told by close friends, 
written intimately and from the heart. 


—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 





$5.00 


THE SEA and the JUNGLE 
by H. M. Tomlinson 


A thoroughly revised, definitive edition of this mod- 
ern classic » with woodblocks by Clare Leighton. 
Limited signed edition, $15.00. Trade edition, $3.50 


Harper & Brothers, 49 East 


$3.00 


MAN and his UNIVERSE 
by John Langdon-Davies 


“If there was ever a book which intellectual liberals 
should conspire to give the widest possible circula- 


tion, it is this one.” —HARRY ELMER BARNES. 
6 $5.00 


THIS LAND of LIBERTY 
by Ernest Sutherland Bates 


“The dramatic, desperate and painful stories of 
outrages on human liberty in these United States 


... an exciting tale.”—JH/ORRIS ERNST. $3.00 
s 


SHEILA 
KAYE-SMITH 


“Not since Joanna Godden hasa 
novel by Sheila Kaye-Smith 
touched us more poignantly than 
e 
this latest romance.’’— The Book- 
man. ‘An uncommonly successful 
achievement—a leisurely, beautifully written novel.”” 


—Boston Herald. $2.50 
SHEPHERDS 
IN SACKCLOTH 


33rd Street, New York City 
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When the R-100 


Flies to India— 


Can you visualize the amazing distance the trip 
covers or picture how far that troubled region 1s 
from your home? When an ancient city in China 
is captured by an invading army do you have a clear 
picture of the location and strategic significance of 
the event? Whena fresh boundary dispute threatens 
the peace of Europe do you want to know where 
the root of the trouble is? These questions can 
be best answered for you by the use of the 


HAMMOND 
Universal GLOBE 


Today—when history-making events throughout the world 
are brought to you on your radio—when newspapers and 
magazines teem with discussions of international affairs 
—it is a source of enjoyment and a real cultural asset to 
be able to follow these events on this Globe. 


A World of Education and Entertain- 


ment at Your Fingertips 

The Universal Globe is a durable metal ball, nine inches 
in diameter, covered with a beautifully printed map, 
coated with washable coach varnish. It illustrates 
clearly, as no other map of the world can, the areas of 
continents and countries—in their true _ proportion. It 
shows ocean currents, steamship and railroad routes, the 
International Date Line, etc., etc. It is thoroughly up 
to date, including latest changes of boundaries and results 
of recent exploration. A metal Time Dial enables you 
to tell the time of day in any part of the world. The 
Globe is equipped with a metal meridian, on which the 
different degrees of latitude are shown. And it is 
mounted on a handsome metal stand with Antique Jade 
Finish. Total Height, fifteen inches. 


Special Introductory 
Low Price and 
Easy Terms 


To introduce quickly 
to the public this new 
and attractive Ham- 
mond Globe, we are 
making a special low 
price offer for a short 
time only. The reg- 
ular price is $15.00 
but you can save 10% or 
more if you act promptly. 


See coupon below. 


Get It For FREE Trial 
Send No Money 


The coupon below will bring this 

Globe to you for 10 days’ FREE 

Trial. After 10 days, either return 
tne Globe or send first pay- 
ment of only $1.50. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


A Thing of 
Beauty and 
Permanent 


s i 
| ©. §. HAMMOND & CO. 
| 372 Furman Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. | 

O Send me, carriage prepaid, the Hammond Universal 
| Globe for free trial. Within 10 days, I will return | 
it and owe you nothing, or I will send you $1.50 
| as first payment, balance in four monthly pay- | 
ments of $3.00 each—total $13.50, Special Introduc- 
| tory Price. (Regular Price $15.00) | 
00 Send me further information on the Universal | 
Globe. 


Name | 


Reference 
Ten day return | 


Price for cash with order $12.75. 
privilege with full refund. 
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war decade in the United States saw almost a 
new industrial revolution which not only 
greatly increased national wealth and _ indi- 
vidual fortunes but changed American modes 
of living and ways of life. 
than ever before the American came to devote 
time and money to sport. “Next to the sport 
of business the American enjoyed most the 
business of sport.” And yet, “the highest 


function of play, the personally creative, was | 


mainly absent.” But after looking at all sides 
of American life since 1914, Professor Slosson 


concludes that prosperity was the main theme: | 


“Often in history the acid test of wealth has 


been applied to a favored class; alone in all © 


nations and all ages the United States of the 


i 


In greater measure © 


1920’s was beginning to apply the test to a 


whole people. 
organization had made the test possible.” 

In America Moves West 
Riegel. New York: 


the saga of American history is re-expressed 


Applied science and business ~ 


(By Robert E. Wl 
Henry Holt & Co., 1930), | 


and in places at least all the old color of & 
American life before the country had become | 


blasé and sophisticated is recreated. Whatever f 
may have been the fundamental drive inj 


American history the great and continuous 
trek toward the setting sun was an all-im- 
portant force. The West itself was continually 


moving, ever ahead of settlement, and with it) 
went the hopeful, the ambitious and shiftless, | 
Together # 
they built a nation politically, culturally and’. 
The West was the home and hearth) 
of revivalistic religion; here grew up some of fis 
the American characteristics of recklessness, 
lawlessness, courage and industry; and in the# 
West developed a naive faith in political democ-| 

It was colorful with all its crudity and 


the adventurer and the outcast. 


socially. 


racy. 
from the West came an influence on American 
political history that cannot be minimized. Now 


the frontier, the West, is gone, yet Professor 


Riegel suggests that new outlets must beg 
found for those who used to move westward, 


“for once you get the habit, why, you can’t 
keep still.” E. FRANCIS BROWN. 


Church and State in History 


By JONATHAN F. SCOTT 
History Department, New York University 


URING the Presidential campaign of 
1928 it was often said that if “Mr.§ 


Smith were elected it would put the 
Pope in the White House.” The remark simply 
revealed ignorance of the history of the re- 
lations of Church and State. The Catholic 


Church in the Middle Ages undoubtedly excr- 
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VII 


The WONDER of 
TELEVISION 


The dream of television is being realized! 
programs are NOW being broadcast! 
now on the market which permit you to see as well as hear! 
General public use is predicted within three years! 
this is but one of the miracles of modern science that are 


Daily television 
Receiving sets are 


And 


No other reference work can give 


you the world’s latest information in this age of amazing 
NELSON’S does meet your needs because it is 
bound in the Loose-Leaf plan—therefore— 


The New Complete Index Volume presenting about 
200,000 references makes immediately available every 
item relating to any subject, no matter how remote. 


The Great AMERICAN Encyclopaedia 


More than 1200 of the greatest scientists, educators, 


me: 
me 4 transforming our lives. 
the ae 
. progress. 
1eSs 
3 e 
‘d NELSON’S Keeps Pace With Modern SCIENCE 

E. When a Lindbergh or a Zeppelin flies the Atlantic; a great 
30), pod sweeps the Mississippi Valley; a new treaty for 
sed World peace is made—when Medicine triumphs over 
: Fi cviously incurable disease; or electrical energy per- 

Of férms new miracles—as oil heating for homes is perfected 
ome 





eealways the FIRST permanent work of reference to 
ver FR lly record it in its proper alphabetical order is NEL- 
in BON’S Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia. 
ous § The information which is obsolete is worse than none 
. all. You do not use a City Directory that is two years 
ie fold. Why use an Encyclopaedia that is five or ten years 
ALLY ‘gid? 
h it}) The Encyclopaedia for a Life Time 
ess, IMELSON’S covers every field of knowledge from the dawn 
her (@f the world to the present day. The New York Times 
Beys:—“By a novel binding device Nelson’s Encyclo- 
and | Beedia solves problems of perpetual freshness. A book 
arth Bhat never grows old, that will give answers years after 
> of fi publication to the most modern queries.” 


New Pages Every Six Months 





ess 
the very six months new pages (250 or more) are sent to 
A0c- ry subscriber to take the place of out-of-date ones 





Which may be replaced quickly and easily through the 
SPuplicity of NELSON’S patented loose-leaf device. 











» ‘» Perpetual Loose-Leat 


~ ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


& Research Bureau for Special Information 





FRE to every purchaser—thirty- 
three Educational Reading 
Courses and FREE membership in 
the Research Library Service 
Bureau, which will supply the 

latest information desired on 
any subject without charge. 


of 

‘Mr. 
the 
iply 


re- 













Name 


experts and writers in all parts of the globe, are 
constantly engaged in keeping Nelson’s Perpetual 
Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia fresh and new. They are 
under the direction of such authorities as John H. 
Finley, LL.D., Former Commissioner of Education and 
President of the University of the _ --se0™ame 
State of New York; Sir — : 
Robert Falconer, Uni- . gel 
versity of Toronto a 
and Sir John 
Henry New- 
bolt 5 
LL.D. | 


Wer, 


A’25% Library of the 
World's Greatest Classics 


These are imported volumes, Bound 
In Soft Flexible Full Real Leather. 


To introduce these splendid volumes in the United 
States, a limited number of sets will be distributed 
Free to Current History Readers. 

If you act quickly, you can secure, with Nelson’s Loose- 
Leaf Encyclopaedia, a beautiful 15-volume shelf of the 
world’s greatest. masterpieces, selected by Dr. John H. 
inley, Former Commissioner of Education, and President 
of the University of the State of New York. Use the coupon 
below NOW for full information about this present special offer. 






































— — — — This coupon for ADULTS ONLY — — — — 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Please send me your portfolio of sample pages, beautifully illus- 


trated; and full information how, by easy monthly payments, I 
can own Nelson's Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia, and obtain 
without additional cost the $25.00 Library of the World’s Great 
Classies; with FREE membership in Nelson’s Research Library Ser- 
vice Bureau for Special Information, and Nelson’s 
FREE. This must incur no oblication whatever on my part. 


Reader’s Guide 
(C.H£.10-30) 
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copyrights 
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book 
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Copyrights 
rate of 20 Books for 
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19 Story of Nietzche’s Phi- 


losophy. Durant 
Rhyming Dictionary 
What Life Means to Me. 


Jack London 
Brann: Smasher of Shams 
Mystery of Man in the 
Iron Mask 


5 Facing the Plain Facts of 


Life 
39 Story of Aristotle’s Phi- 
losophy. Durant 
Origin of Human Race 


Insects and Men; Instinct 
vs. Reason. Clarence 
Darrow 

Dictionary of U. S. Slang 

Epigrams of Wit, Wisdom 
and Wickedness 

Crimes of the Borgias 

Color of Life and Love 


Stories 
Physiology of Sex Life 
What Great Men Learned 


of Women 
Hints on Public Speaking 
Common Faults in Writ- 
ing English 
Evolution of Marriage 
Manhood: Facts of Life 
Hypnotism Made Plain 


How .to Live 100 Years 

Self-Contradictions of the 
Bible 

How to Love. Clement 
Wood 

Facts You Should Know 
About Classics. - 
McCabe 

History of World War 


Secret of Self-Development 
War Speeches of Woodrow 
Wilson 
History of Rome. Wood 
Rome or Reason. Ingersoll 
vs. Manning 
Debate on Christianity. 
Ingersoll vs. Gladstone 
Principles of Electricity 
Strength of the Strong. 
Jack London 
Historic Criminals 
Queer Facts About Lost 
Civilizations 
Son of the World, 
Jack London 
Chinese Philosophy of Life 
Story of Plato’s Philoso- 
phy. Durant 
Wit, Wisdom and Philoso- 
phy of Voltaire 
Country of the Blind. 
H. G. Wells 
Discovery of the 
Hi. G. Wells 
Rules of Lealth 


Future, 
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~ Choose Popular 
at 20 BOOKS for *1 


Has Life Any Meaning? 
Frank Harris vs. Percy 
Ward 
Evolution of Sex 
A Hindu Book of Love. 
(Kama Sutra) 
Four Essays on Sex. 
Havelock Ellis 
Strange Primitive Beliefz 
Eugenics Explained. 
Havelock Ellis 
Book of Synonyms 
Survival of the Fittest 
Love Rights of Women. 
Havelock Ellis 
Debate on Birth Control 
Aspects of Birth Control 
Puzzle of Personality. 
Fielding 
Essence of the Talmud 
Plain Talks With Hus- 
bands and Wives. 
Ellis 
Is Death Inevitable! 
Best Jokes About Doctors 
Do We Need Religion! 
McCabe 
How to Write Short 
Stories. Finger 
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How to Argue Logically 
How to Improve Your 
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cised broad temporal powers and in a sense 
constituted a State within a State, though 
even in that age of faith it often met with 
stiff opposition to its worldly powers from lay 
rulers. During the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries,* as Dr. Flick shows in his study of 
the decline of the medieval Church, that op- 
position greatly increased, with the rise of 
strong national monarchies under ambitious 
kings and the growth of a new national con- 
sciousness. In succeeding centuries not only 
was a large part of Europe lost forever to 
Catholicism through the Protestant revolt but 
the political power of the Roman Church was 
more and more restricted even in Catholic 
countries. The decline of its power was espe- 
cially rapid during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, and J. W. C. Wand, Dean of 
Oriel College, Oxford, in his book on the his- 
tory of the modern Church; even goes so far 
as to assert that the vicissitudes from which 
the Roman Catholic Church suffered during 
that period “involved the loss of quite the 
whole of her political influence.” The state- 
ment is something of an exaggeration, for the 
Church still counts as a political factor. But 
in no enlightened Catholic country, to say 
~ nothing of lands dominantly Protestant, would 
any ruler think of serving as a henchman of 
the Vatican. 

Dr. Flick’s book shows how the Church 
was weakened by the exile of the Papacy 
in Avignon, by the Great Western Schism 
and by the strife between the Popes and 
the Councils. He has chapters on the Renais- 
sance in its relation to the Church; he 
brings out in detail the venality and corrup- 
tion prevalent among the clergy, and he dis- 
cusses at some length the views of the lead- 
ing writers of the period, showing how star- 
tlingly radical some of these men were for 
their day and generation. Finally, he empha- 
sizes the social and economic forces working 
against the Church. 

Much of what Dr. Flick has done is not 
new, but he has done it better than any one 
of his predecessors. He has made available for 
English readers the results of the investiga- 
tions of many Continental, particularly Ger- 
man, scholars. His book contains more infor- 
mation on the political, intellectual, economic 
and social forces weakening the Papacy than 
any other book in English. Perhaps his most 
valuable contribution is his thorough study of 
economic conditions. He has excellent chap- 
ters, for exampple, on the financial system of 
the Papacy and the abuses connected there- 
with. 

Mr. Wand takes up the story of the Church 
at the opening of the sixteenth century, where 


*The Decline of the Medieval Church. By Alexander 
Clarence Flick. 2 vols. New York: Knopf. $12.50. 


+A History of the Modern Church. By J. W. C. Wand. 


New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $3. 
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Dr. Flick leaves it, and carries it down to 
the present. He deals, however, not with the 
Catholic Church alone but with all the lead- 
ing branches of organized Christianity. He 
even includes two chapters on the Eastern 
Church and one on the history of the Churches 
in the United States under the title “American 
Christianity.” The general tone of his book is 
objective, but Mr. Wand, being an Anglican 
clergyman, here and there reveals a bias in 
favor of the Church of England. Thus, he as- 
serts that “of all the religious settlements that 
issued from the conflicts of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the Elizabethan settlement was the most 
worthy,” and that the English Church “has 
none of the marks of a sect. It is in the great 
tradition, and yet is open to every breath of 
new thought,” while in discussing the pos- 
sibility of union among the various branches 
of organized Christianity he expresses the 
hope that the English Church “may lead the 
way to a corporate union of free and autono- 
mous societies in one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church.” 


The American Road to Culture 


By SIDNEY Hook 
Philosophy Department, New York University 


HIS book by the associate director of the | 
T International Institute, Teachers Col- 

lege, Columbia University, is a sustained 
and impressive criticism of the American edu- 
cational system.* On the basis of a wide 
experience of “schools and societies” other 
than those of America Professor Counts finds 
that our educational theories and practices 
are expressions, on the one hand, of contem- 
porary, undirected, mechanistic culture, and 
on the other, of the vague ideals and aspira- 
tions of an earlier individualistic economy 
which exists today only as a memory and a 


political myth. Although written with restraint 7 


and scrupulous accuracy, the book makes out | 
a very damaging case against the much | 
vaunted American road to culture—the school | 
system. It demonstrates clearly a proposition 
which has escaped most of our liberal educa- | 
tors, namely, that a school can never rise § 
higher than its source, society. But it really 7 
goes further than that. For from that proposi- 
tion there follows the interesting corollary 
that school reform, if it is to be sincere and 
fundamental, means social reform. 

American schooling today is not informed 
by large social ideals seeking to bring to cul- § 
tural significance the amazing potentialities, 
physical and spiritual, of a socialized tecii- 
nology. On the contrary, it is hampered by 4 
lip-allegiance to the old slogans of individual 


*The american Road to Culture. By George S. Coun':. 
John Day. 194 pp. $2.50. 
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ss HIS message is directed to the man who is con- 
1e templating the study of law— 
1e And where is the man who has not at some 
y- |acime yearned for law training and the certainty of 
ic pesuccess it brings? 
F The Aristocrat of Studies 
"> Law is the aristocrat among training courses. Law 
‘)students are stamped as men of discernment and 
dignity. They are looked upon with respect. 
> A knowledge of law is an absolute necessity in 
every line of business or professional activity. Law 
ty enhances earning power and serves as the means of 


Scertain advancement. The demand for a law train- 
“Hing is growing constantly. 
For years the Blackstone 
Hnstitute, throughitshome- 
)estudy law course and serv- 
ice has been meeting and 

atisfying this demand. 

oday the Institute can 
ds | point to more than 50,000 
people, among them being 
scorporation officials, busi- 
N- Miness executives, bankers, 
Slawyers, public account- 
a- (ants and others, who have 
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a jegor business benefits from 
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nt @ethis training. Many suc- 
ut Mecessful attorneys are among our graduates. 
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ch @ The Outstanding Course 


01 | The Blackstone Institute delivers to its students 
on @immediately upon enrollment the complete set of 
a- |aatext books for the entire course—not one volume 
se at a time. 

lly |e, this is the famous 25-volume Modern American 

’ (Law library, cited as standard and authoritative b 

si- © ¥ P 4 ‘ Y 
© Gethe courts of last resort. (See illustration in mini- 
TY PRature above.) This library forms the basis of the 
nd | }course and servesimmediately as a valuable reference 
© work upon the entire field of modern-day law. Many 
ed & students have said that the library alone is worth 
he modest tuition fee asked for the entire course. 
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The lessons direct the student’s study efforts care- 
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GOOD REASONS 


1 Blackstone Institute teaches one subject only— 
Law, and its present course is based on 40 years 
ofexperience in non-resident educational work. 


2 The instruction method is a combination of 
text reading and study of leading illustrative 
recognized as the best and 
most thorough plan yet devised. 


3 The authors of the Blackstone course are out- 
standing authorities in the field of law. They 
know what law you need and howto teach it 
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LAW TRAINING=SUCCESS 


fully, provide him with the written work to be done, 
and call his attention to rules of law pertaining to 
his regular daily affairs. LL. B. degree conferred. 

This text and lesson material was prepared bya 
group of eighty of the most prominent law author- 
ities in the United States. Included in the list of 
authors are Associate Justice Sutherland of the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court, the deans of —_ leading 
resident law schools, university law professors, and 
state supreme court judges. 


No Exaggerated Claims 
The Institute makes no claim that the study of its course will 
bring a startling increase in income to every student. Yet most 
students have reported increases, some as high as 200% before 
completing the course. 


Neither doesthe Instituteclaim 
that a law training will enable 
you to earn from $10,000 to $35,- 
000 a year, yet a great many law- 
trained menearn inexcessofthat. 


The Institute doesclaim thata 
lawtrainingisthe best foundation 
forasuccessful business or profes- 
sional career, and that its course 
is without a peer in the field of 
non-resident law instruction. 


Mail Coupon Today 

The Institute prides itself on the 
value in text and lesson material 
delivered and the quality of edu- 
cational service rendered. Full 
details may be had by asking for 
a revised copy of the Institute’s 
book, ‘““The Law-Trained Man.” 

Here again is definite value and full re- 
compense forthe effort involved in writing 
for your copy, for this little book contains 
some valuable legal tipsand pointers which 
you can apply at once in your daily busi- 
ness affairs. 

There is no charge for the book. It is 
free, and you may have a copy with our 
compliments if you will send a post car 
request or use the convenient coupon be- 
low. Address Blackstone Institute. Dept. 


187, 307N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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Al Drinker of Hashishl 


In eleventh century Persia, a secret order was founded 
by Hassan ben Sabbah, indulging in the use of the Ori- 
ental drug hashish, and, when under its influence, in 
the practice of secret murder. The murderous drinker of 
hashish came to be called hashash in the Arabic and 
from that origin comes our English word assassin! 
There is an amazing little story about the formation of 
this word, as well as of many thousands of other words, in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The *‘Supreme Authority’’ 


A number of them have been presented in a handsome 
illustrated booklet which we will be glad to send you 
free on request. 

Our English language has many of its roots in other 
and older languages and has developed through an 
amazing process of evolution. Word histories not only 
make fascinating stories to read but offer the background 
understanding that is essential to accurate and effective 
use of words in writing or speaking. 

The Merriam-Webster gives you the whole word 
power of the English language. In its 2,700 pages there 
are452,000 entries includingthousands of new words; 
12,000 biographical entries; 32,000 geographical sub- 
jects; 100 valuable tables; over 6,000 illustrations. 

The Merriam-Webster is universally accepted and 
used in the courts, colleges, schools, and business offices 
of America. 


Send for Free Booklet 


containing a number of fasci- 
nating word stories together @ 
with full information about 
the Merriam - Webster, and 
pete testimony that it is 
“Supreme Authority ’’. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
See It At Your Bookstore 





success, practical utility and private initiativ: 
which once had a meaning in nineteenth cen. © 
tury America. The actual processes of Ameri ¢a 
can life today are a century ahead of what the §c!] 
accepted American educational philosophy con: tel 
ceives that life to be. But the school canno! su 
altogether escape the influences of its environ. ig? 
ment. The result has been that underneath the ki! 
surface standardization there seethes confu. ed 
sion, contradiction and chaos. The great virtue los 
of Professor Counts’s book is that it once more me 
makes vital the question which each age must Ac 
ask, “Education—what for?” Bec 

The volume discusses in turn the principles 
which seem to operate in the actual function- 
ing of the school system. The first is the 
touching faith the typical American has that > I 
education will improve his own lot as well as an 
the general level of social welfare. But it will ®! 
not do to inquire too closely into what that) 
“education” is and whether the desired ‘im-7 
provements” are really such. The second 
principle is the subordination of the practical” 
control of the education to whoever wields the~ 
political power. Nowhere in the world is the #as 
school so little molded and governed by thos 
who teach and are taught within it, as in 
America. “In the last analysis and in all] 
critical matters,’ writes Professor Counts 
“the school must adopt the philosophy and | 
serve the purposes of the groups or factions @i 
in society which hold the reigns of actualjine: 
power.” And these groups, he maintains, ar@@ct 
the industrial, mercantile and favored intel§@f 
lectual classes of the community. ‘Very gnu 
rarely, except in the small rural communitiesJA r 
is a manual laborer or a direct representativa| br 
of the masses elected to membership on the 
board of education.” Local initiative and indij@ , 
vidual success are the third and fourth prin4 
ciples. These are obviously an heritage of the} 
frontier era and of the palmy days of ruthless 
competition. They have unduly stimulated thell 
predatory impulses and are responsible for the 
general tendency in American education “to 
encourage the individual to regard his owl) 
interest as opposed to that of his fellows.” 

The democratic tradition and the principle 
of national solidarity are then discussed. The 
democratic tradition represented the best ine 
the old ideology but today it is more oftel 
invoked in our theories than embodied in ou} 
practices. The spread of racial discriminationll 
the favored position of social fraternities, thei 
narrowing of educational opportunities tom 
those who need them least and the increasing 
mechanization of American life are cited 4% 
illustrations of the ineffectiveness of the demo- 
cratic principle to survive in an age in which 
tolerance is rapidly going out of fashion. Thisfur 
is closely connected with the emphasis 0OM—id 
national solidarity, homogeneity of eulturalllt 
outlook and the religion of patriotism. Th¢ifprn 
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tiv’ press brings almost daily evidence of the 
en: excesses to which nationalist zeal goes. This 
eri ¢an be directly traced to the fact that our 
the $chools train for loyalty rather than for in- 
con telligence. In a country of universal manhood 
noi puffrage the only safeguard against rule by 
ron. ignorance and prejudice is education. What 
the kind of education? A critical and creative 
nfu. education, answers our best educational phi- 
rtue Josophy. But in practice a critical, experi- 
nore Mental attitude is always a danger and men- 
nust Bce to established authority. Consequently the 
$Secular groups that ultimately control educa- 
ples tion regard the inculcation of loyalty and not 
jon. the evocation of critical intelligence as the 
the primary social task of schooling. 
thai . In discussing the effects of social conformity 
and mechanical efficiency Professor Counts 


ll as : 

wil) Shows how inconsistent they are with the prin- 
that’ eiples of local initiative and individualism men- 
“im.)tioned above. Yet they are inevitable con- 





cond eomitants of our ever accelerating industrial 
tical ae The mechanization of the belly of 
; the American life leads to a standardization of 
‘taste and a regimentation of thought. The 
‘public school functions not to develop personal- 
4 y but to suppress it. In the final chapters the 
| influence of early tradition as well as of the 
resent machine age is traced in the American 
j eult of utility and quantity with its consequent 
Misparagement of purely intellectual achieve- 
“ment. { Professor Counts maintains that the 
ctual philosophy of American education is one 
l@@f uncertainty, or more simply, the habit of 
quddling along,’ In their social thinking the 
“American people are still pre-scientific. “They 
‘Prefer,’ says the author, “to place their faith 
in the irrational rather than the rational forces 
indi}@f society. They prefer blind chance checked 
pring ere and there by collective action to any gen- 
f the@rai effort at the reasoned ordering of social 
less Hfe.” 

d the} This provocative little book will help further 
r the@he realization that the educational system 
















1 “tom nnot be regarded as standing over and 
ows yainst the industrial and social structures but 
a rat all institutional activities are part of a 
— ore fundamental educational process; and 


at the end of this process should be not the 
anufacture of better commodities but the 
reation of significant personalities. 
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Spreading Germs of Hate 
By SHAEMAS O’SHEEL 


EORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK’S motto 
a might be that of Danton, “L’audace, 
VPaudace, toujours de Vaudace!” Audacity 
hunched his pro-German weekly against the 
dden tide of Teutophobia in the flaming days 
+ August, 1914; still greater audacity trans- 
=rmed The Fatherland into The American 
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XII 
How to avoid making 


embarrassing mistakes 
in your grammar 


Try this one-minute test: - 









l a ey 

| Which is right? | 

| If I would go, they might follow.--or 

If I should go, they might follow. 
Let the people direct one another.--or 


| Let the people direct each other. 
He beseeched me to help him.--or 









He besought me to help him. 
Who did they think it was?--or 
Whom did they think it was? 


E all want to talk clearly, 


logically, 
want to avoid those mistakes in grammar which are 
so easy to make but which give the impression of either 


forcibly. We 


carelessness or ignorance. It’s embarrassing to make 
mistakes in grammar when you speak—almost unpardon- 
able when you write. laven’t you often wished for a 
guide to which you could refer easily and quickly when 
you are uncertain—one that would not only tell you what 
is correct, but would also explain why? Here, for the first 
time, is such a grammar. 


A College Grammar 
by Mason Long 


Associate Professor of 
English Literature, 
Pennsylvania State College 


7 practical volume is not a col- 
lection of dry rules of your school- 
days, but a live, interesting, simple 
explanation that completely answers 
your questions about the correct use 
of our language according to the 
latest accepted standards. You will 
find in this book authoritative infor- 
mation on the numerous new usages that have grown up 
in recent years. Every point is illustrated by specific 
examples, more numerous, more varied, and more helpful 
than in any other book of this kind. 


Nearly 20,000 Copies Already In Use 


“The most complete, concise and interesting 
treatise of grammar I have ever seen.”’— 
CHARLES E. BUCK, Literary Counselor, Lever 


Bros. Co. 





Our Terms Guarantee Your Satisfaction 


Gan» for this book on our standard approval terms. 
Within five days after it is delivered, remit three 
dollars ($3.00), or if you are not completely satisfied, 
return the book for credit. Mail the order form below. 


r =] we fill in, tear out and mail) ™ == —a 


The Ronald Press Company 
| Dept. M386, 15 East 26th St., New York. ] 
Send me a copy of Professor Mason Long’s 
| A College Grammar. (Price $3.00) i 
PRRs sio6 rivtecsvesienisisiedssr teadtensecdeneeaa 
| Address..... Seco rescceceseeccccencecoceeeeceece } 
| CHOGS ve iicdic ives udctcunnsades STARE ccc cccctve | 
Outside U. S. and Canada, cash plus 25¢ for shipping. 


Chics insistent eereeiecenidsidniiaiiiene 
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Of Good English 
ebaters 
e 


Contains 106,000 entries: a dictionary of Biography ; a Gazet- 
teer; rules of punctuation, use of capitals, abbreviations, etc.; 
foreign words and phrases; 1,256 pages; 1,700 illustrations, 
Thin-Paper Edition : Special Merriam Cloth, $5.00; 
Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50. 
Purchase of your bookseller; or send order and remittance direct 


to us; or write for information. Free specimen pages if you men- 
tion Current History. 


G. & C. MERRIAM Co. 
Springfield. Mass. 


“The most effective history of war propa- 
ganda yet written."—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


“An amazing contribution to history.” 
—N.Y. Times. 


SPREADING 
GERMS OF HATE 


George Syivester Viereck 


with an introduction by Colonel E. M. House 


The intimate inside story of the 
propaganda machinery of all 
nations during the war and the 
effect upon American thought and 
emotion. 


Profusely illustrated with many 
non-publicized documents $3.00 


HORACE LIVERIGHT ny 
ee) GOOD BOOKS 


a» 


Weekly and kept it going without missing an 
issue or drawing even a cross glance from a 


| suspicious government after America inter- 
| vened in the war. 
| audacity surely was reached during the prepa- 
| ration of the present volume.* Of German 


The height of Viereck’s 


propaganda during the war years he can speak 
on his own authority, but that he might tell 
the story from all sides, he went to his former 


| foemen, and by his disarming and amoral 
| frankness exchanged reminiscences with and 
| even obtained secrets from such men as Sir 
| William Wiseman, former 


chief of British 
secret service in America; Colonel Norman GJ 


| Thwaites, member of Parliament; Sir Gilbert 


Parker and Sir Guy Gaunt. He spent days with 


| the Kaiser at Doorn and with “old associates 


on the Wilhelmstrasse,” and “rubbed shoulders} 
with men entrusted by the Quai d’Orsay with 
the manipulation of public opinion.” To cap 
all, he secured from Colonel Edward M. House 
a foreword commending the spirit and purpose 
of this book. 

Spreading Germs of Hate is Viereck’s apolo- 
gia. But it is something much more val-§ 
uable than that. It is a profound lesson in how, 
to echo Colonel House’s words, nations “lose 
their balance’’ and “become foolish and par- 


| tisan in the high emotional tension of war- 
| time.” 


Drawing freely from _ well-known 
sources such as the revelations of Sir Gilbert 
Parker and Lord Northcliffe and The Secrets 


| of Crewe House, Viereck adds much new in-§ 


formation and reveals secrets never before 
committed to print. Thus we have here, if 
not the final, at least until now the most com- 
prehensive study of the strange, deplorable} 
vicious, two-edged, indispensable weapon of 
warfare commonly known as_ propaganda 
which Viereck suggests defining as ‘a cam: 


paign camouflaging its origin, its motive, or 


| both, conducted for the purpose of obtaining 
| a specific objective by manipulating public 


opinion.”’ Some of the instances he cites do not 


| perhaps entirely fit this definition. Thus what 


he calls Irish propaganda seems for the most 


| part to have been simple agitation, withoul}} 


camouflage or indirection. So, too, the story 


| of how the present reviewer prepared th 

McLenmore “armed ship” resolution scarcely 
| seems an instance of propaganda; on the other 
| hand, the subsequent McLenmore resolutio 


against the withdrawal of American troops 
from Mexico seems to deserve the designation, 
for “there was a resolution introduced by 4 
Representative from Texas, motivated osten- 
sibly by a concern for our rights agains\™ 
Mexican bandits, but actually written by 3 
pro-German Irish-American from New York® 
for the purpose of heading this country off 


*Spreading Germs of Hate. By George Sylvester Viereck 


| With a foreword by Colonel Edward M. House. Pp. xiv 


327. New York: Horace Liveright, 1930, $3. 
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from participation in the great war on the 
allied side.” 

Mr. Viereck is surest of his ground when 
telling of the devices and achievements of the 
German “propaganda Cabinet” which met in 
offices close to the editorial sanctum of The 
Fatherland in New York, and included Dr. 
Albert, Dr. Dernburg, Mechlenberg, Fuehr, 
Privy Counselor Meyer-Gerhardt, the poet 
Hans Heinz Ewers, Viereck himself and the 
late Dr. William Bayard Hale, journalist ex- 
traordinary and friend of Roosevelt and Wil- 
son. At first it was hoped, Viereck admits, 
that Hale still had ‘the key to the White 
House back door,” but this hope was soon dis- 
sipated. Count von Bernstorff, retaining the 
friendly regard of President Wilson almost to 
the end, was constantly embarrassed by the 
intransigeance of the “Cabinet” and The 
Fatherland. Much of the work of the ‘Cab- 
inet” and of other pro-Germans was legitimate 
publicity and education, but propaganda en- 
tered when such humanitarian ideas as the 
sending of milk to German babies and the pro- 
hibition of the export of arms and munitions 
were exploited by secret German paymasters. 
Of like character were the “atrocity” myths of 
allied propagandists—the ‘“Relgian baby” 
stories, the “crucified Canadian” legend, the 
fable about the German factory for converting 
corpses into fertilizer. But Viereck quotes the 
former chief of British propaganda in Amer- 
ica, for whom he expresses high personal re- 
gard: “Without hate there can be no propa- 
ganda. Give me something to hate and I guar- 
antee to organize a powerful propaganda cam- 
paign within twenty-four hours.” 


World Politics 


By WILLIAM MACDONALD 


looks upon the World War as ‘“‘the culmi- 
nation of modern history and the out- 
standing fact 
tics. In the first half of his book he under- 
takes to show, and succeeds admirably in 
showing, that the war was the natural and 


P rears upon BARNES in his latest book* 


in contemporary world poli- 


inevitable result of certain social forces 
which worked together toward a common end. 
The growth of political nationalism, for 
example, produced not only the modern na- 
tionalistic States, with their sharp rivalries 
and intrigues, but also a race for the polit- 
ical control of such non-European territory as 
could be colonized or exploited. Hand in hand 
with nationalism went capitalism, represented 


‘World Politics in Modern Civilization. 
mer Barnes. 651 pages. New York: 
1930. $6.50 


By Harry El- 
Alfred A. Knopf, 


Continued on Page XVIII. 
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Encouraged by $180 


“T want you to rejoice with 
me. I have sold my first manu- 
script—a crime story—and the 
check is $180. It’s the real 
thrill that comes once in a life 
time. All this I owe to N. I. A. 
training—and I consider my- 
self a beginner of rawest type. 
I got back far more than the 
N. I. A. tuition fee in my first 
sale.” Mrs. C. EB. Scott, 660 N. 
Market St., Shawnee, Okla. 


How do you KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 


a? 


Have You ever tried 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of 
training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to 
do, waiting for the day to come some time when 
you will awaken, all of a sudden, to the discovery, 

“IT am a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one 
you probably never will write. 
law clerks. Doctors must be internes. 
must be draftsmen. We all know that, in our 
times, the egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until 
he (cr she) has been writing for some time. That 
is why so many authors and writers spring up out 
of the newspaper business. The day-to-day neces- 
sity of writing—of gathering material about which 
to write—develops their ‘alent, their background 
and their confidence as nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on journalism—con- 
tinuous writing—the training that has produced so 
many successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on the New 
York Copy-Desk Method. It starts and keeps you 
writing in your own home, on your own time. Week by 
week you receive actual assignments, just as if you 
were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your 
writing is individually corrected and constructively criti- 
cized. <A group of men with 182 years of newspeper ex- 
perience behind them are responsible for this instruc- 
tion. Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find 
that (instead of vainly trying to copy some one else’s 
writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own dis- 
tinctive, self-flavored style—undergoing an _ experience 
that has a thrill to it and which at the same time de- 
velops in you the power to make your feelings articulate. 
Many people who should be writing become awe- 
struck by fabulous stories about millionaire authors and 
give little thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or more that 
can often be earned for material that takes little time 
to write—stories, articles on business, fads, travels, sports, 
recipes, etc.—things that can easily be turned out in 
leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 


How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. 
This tells you whether you possess the fundamental quali- 
ties necessary to successful writing—acute observation, 
dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll en- 
joy taking this test. The coupon will bring it, without 
obligation. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broad- 
way, New York. 


of your choosing, 
Lawyers must be 
engineers 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
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(All correspondence confidential. 
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Calvin Coolidge: 


His Place in History 


By PRESTON W. SLOSSON 
Associate Professor of History, University of Michigan 


HERE are two ways of being un- 
just to a President of the type 
of Calvin Coolidge. Because 

his career was successful, rising by 
orderly steps from village preferment 
to the White House, and because the 
nation was peaceful and prosperous 
during his administration, an enthusi- 
astic press claimed for President 
Coolidge the genius of a Bismarck or 
Cavour in foreign policy, the admin- 
istrative capacity of a Napoleon or 
Hamilton, the philosophy of a Jeffer- 
Son, the benignant fatherliness of a 
Lincoln or William of Orange. He 
was not praised more extravagantly 


than other Presidents, for not one of 
them has been without his hallelujah 
chorus, but he was perhaps praised 
more generally than any chief magis- 
trate since the era of good feeling 
under Morroe. Certainly he enjoyed 
the “best press” of any political leader 
of our cwn gereration. Congress often 
refused to obey him, but the chief 
newspapers, and even the more power- 
ful weekly magazines, joined with sin- 
gular unanimity in scolding Congress 
on all such occasions. His popular 
victory in 1924 over men of such abil- 
ity as Davis and La Follette was so 
easy and by so wide a margin that the 
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election resembled a census rather 
than a contest, and it seems generally 
conceded that he could have had both 
nomination and election in 1928, in 
spite of the third-term bogey, had he 
altered a famous phrase into “I choose 
to run.” The legend arose of Calvin 
the Silent, the “strong, silent man” 
of Carlyle and the cowboy novels, who 
merely by being at the helm could 
keep the ship of state in a straight 
course and smooth waters. 


But there is always the Devil’s Ad- 
vocate to oppose each candidate for 
sainthood. Though Coolidge had fewer 
hostile critics than Roosevelt or Wil- 
son, or for that matter Washington, 
there was an esoteric cult who met 
nightly to curse him by bell, book and 
candle. I do not speak of those who 
opposed him for formal reasons of 
party politics, as many Southern 
Democrats rather sleepily voted for 
Davis out of party habit, nor of those 
whom New England statecraft left 
cold and indifferent and who thought 
that President Coolidge was slightly 
overrated by his admirers. But in cer- 
tain magazines of wide influence, 
though of rather restricted circula- 
tion, an opposite Coolidge legend was 
propagated and it ran in a somewhat 
underground channel among the “left 
wing” members of college faculties 
and other little groups of serious 
thinkers who considered President 
Coolidge the poorest excuse for a 
statesman who ever attained the high- 
est office. His career, they said, was 
from beginning to end an example of 
the injustice of the gods, a favoritism 
of fate. A police strike that had prac- 
tically ended before Governor Coolidge 
had emerged from his shell of discreet 
retirement to denounce it made him 
Vice President; the death of President 
Harding made him President; a period 
of industrial expansion made him 
popular; and a certain gift for making 
obvious remarks with a straight and 
solemn face made the crowd think 
him profound. He was the incarnation 
of the twelve-year-old mind that does 
most of the voting, the Harold Bell 


Wright and Eddie Guest of politics. 
Behind the granite mask was a timid 
and ineffectual villager, rather fright- 
ened at his own unexpected and un- 
deserved success, who protected him- 
self from his own inferiority complex 
by platitudinous speeches and found 
ultimate refuge in autobiography. 

Platitude or not, it is a fact that 
the truth usually lies between two 
extreme views. Perhaps this is not 
always the case. It seems probable, 
for example, that Woodrow Wilson 
will occupy either a very high place 
or a very low one in history, accord- 
ing to the ultimate results of his 
foreign policy. Our intervention in the 
World War must have been either 
a great achievement or a disastrous 
blunder. But no such great crisis dis- 
turbed the Lake Placid of the Coolidge 
era. One cannot say with absolute cer- 
tainty whether in face of such a crisis 
he would have risen as Lincoln did 
from village lawyer to world states- 
man, or fumbled and lost the oppor- 
tunity of greatness. But it is at least 
equally possible that Coolidge would 
have met an emergency as most men 
do, with a brave heart and a mediocre 
mind, blundering through somehow to 
a tolerably satisfactory result. There 
was a singularly wise phrase in a 
post-war report in Germany on the 
blunders of the statesmen and gen- 
erals of the old régime to the effect 
that, after all, no one has a right to 
expect another man to be a genius. 
Coolidge was as able as Wellington, 
who defeated the much greater Napo- 
leon; he was as able as Grant, who 
defeated the much greater Lee. After 
all, there is a grade between the 
moron and the superman, the rank of 
ordinary humanity where you and I 
reside. Coolidge was, I think, a human 
being, neither more nor less. 


The theory that President Coolidge 
was a genius may be true. The touch- 
stone of emergency was never applied 
to him. But if he had genius it was 
latent. He did not think it worth his 
while to employ it on the humdrum 
tasks of his era, or else did not have 











it to employ. What important measure 
was fathered by him? What outstand- 
ing originality of statesmanship did 
he show as President, and when? 
Facing the almost complete vacuum 
of legislation during the Coolidge Ad- 
ministration, the tender-hearted Ga- 
maliel Bradford, our most humane as 
well as our wisest biographer, said 
that the American people are in too 
much of a hurry to enact new laws, 
and that it was well for “administra- 
tion to catch up with legislation.” This 
is true, but wherein lies the evidence 
of administrative genius? The most 
important administrative duty of a 
President is the appointments he 
makes. Were Coolidge’s Cabinet ap- 
pointees outstanding? Admittedly the 
ablest “desk men’ among the lot, 
Hoover and Mellon, were legacies from 
the Harding Administration. 


Theodore Roosevelt came to the 
Presidency by the death of a prede- 
cessor, as Coolidge did; he came at a 
quiet time, with no war present or in 
prospect, again like Coolidge. But how 
crowded with new political develop- 
ments was the Age of Roosevelt! 
Crises did not have to come to him; 
he created them. The first great war 
on the trusts, the vigorous settlement 
of the coal strike, the seizure of the 
Panama Canal zone, the regulation of 
the meat packers and the railroads, 
the beginnings of conservation, a 
dashing, daring and often dangerous 
foreign and colonial policy, the Gov- 
ernors’ conferences, innovations to the 
right and left, executive orders in 
showers, a complete revolution in the 
place of the Presidency in the Consti- 
tution, all the product of one man’s 
energy! Perhaps the net result of all 
this was mischief; The New York Sun 
thought so. Perhaps Coolidge was wise 
in refraining from such achievements 
and “giving the country a rest.’ But 
what is beyond question is that Cool- 
idge did refrain. A genius may show 
his wisdom by a “masterly inactivity,” 
but he cannot in that way prove his 
genius. 

The legend of the strong, silent man 
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is vulnerable on another side. Coolidge 
may have been strong; he was not 
silent. He often spoke for hours at a 
time on occasions of formal public 
commemoration. He wrote lengthy 
addresses to Congress. He spreads his 
biography at no inconsiderable length. 
President Hoover is a far better ex- 
ample of silence; has hastily and apol- 
ogetically uttered words at a banquet 
show the true engineer, the man who 
can express himself only in deeds; 
whereas Coolidge’s nasal twang rings 
out boldly and confidently over the 
radio. There is a certain analogy here 
with William the Silent, one of the 
most eloquent of statesmen. William 
of Orange was so called because he 
could keep silence when he wanted to. 
And so it is with Calvin the Silent. 
In private company he sees no need of 
small talk and simply says nothing. 
The American public which cannot en- 
dure a moment’s silence without fill- 
ing it up at once with chatter or jazz 
is filled with wonder. A man must be 
a genius to hold his tongue! That is 
because the New England tradition of 
reticence is fading in a more expan- 
sive and loquacious tradition of the 
other forty-two States, and even in 
New England itself in so far as the 
old Yankee stock has been replaced 
by Irish, Italians and French-Cana- 
dians, none of them exactly tongue- 
tied races. Rural Vermont, however, 
can understand the Coolidge type, the 
man who can use words at will on 
public meeting day and lay them 
aside in cold storage at other times. 
More important than the quantity 
of a public man’s words is the ques- 
tion of quality. If a man can use words 
effectively it matters little whether he 
be as silent as von Moltke or as talka- 
tive as Roosevelt. Now, the Coolidge 
of Massachusetts had a gift of 
phrase which unfortunately rarely re- 
appeared in the Coolidge of Washing- 
ton. It may be true, as his detractors 
allege, that in the police strike of 
Boston, which first won him national 
fame, he contributed words rather 
than action. But a word is often more 
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important than an action, Ten years 
later it would not have mattered what 
was done in that strike, but the dec- 
laration that “there exists no right 
to strike against the public safety” 
is a declaration of fundamental public 
policy which will influence events per- 
haps for centuries to come. To be “as 
revolutionary as science and as reac- 
tionary as the multiplication table” is 
as good a pemmican phrasing of a 
political ideal as Tennyson’s “where 
freedom slowly broadens down from 
precedent to precedent.” President 
Coolidge was a poet, in the sense that 
a poet is a man who can say very 
much in very few words, But he was 
not often a poet, and it is only in 
a few phrases—characteristically 
enough, chiefly in veto messages— 
that he recaptured his old trenchant 
style. 

As to the substance of his speeches, 
Coolidge cannot be credited with any 
great originality. There is nothing to 
show that he had a systematic philos- 
ophy of statesmanship, such as Burke, 
Turgot or Mill maintained, or, in 
American politics, Jefferson and Wil- 
son. He shared the views of the aver- 
age man, which is one reason why the 
average man liked and voted for him. 
He had scholarly attainments, but not 
the academic mind; essentially he was 
less of a “highbrow” than Al Smith. 
One of the best-known Coolidge anec- 
dotes is his report of a minister’s ser- 
mon on sin: “He was agin it!” That 
is always cited as an instance of his 
laconic speech; it might equally be 
cited as a summary of his own atti- 
tude. Coolidge was “agin” extrava- 
gance, wastefulness, radical experi- 
ments, foreign ventures and the tra- 
ditional vices. He was in favor of the 
three bourgeois virtues of honesty, in- 
dustry and thrift. He thought highly 
of peace and sobriety. He approved 
of the Ten Commandments. All this 
he stated over and over again with 
such tedious reiteration that a col- 
umnist would leap in daily agony from 
his epigram-counter and plunge his 
aching head in a sea of ink to dull the 


pain. Roosevelt had said the same 
things, but he made righteousness ex- 
citing, a battle at Armageddon; Hard- 
ing had said them, but merely as the 
conventionel flourishes of campaign 
oratory; Coolidge was as dull and as 
insistent as duty itself. 

But two points here should be made 
in justice to the President. First of 
all, he was entirely sincere. He 
thought what he said not only true 
but worth saying. Conventional plati- 
tudes they may have seemed to oth- 
ers; vital truths they were to the 
man who spoke them, In his clean and 
honorable career we do not encounter 
the dark corners and crooked byways 
which so many statesmen, even among 
the “good and great,” have occupied 
at one time or another. Secondly, he 
was not without the salt of humor. 
Many a reporter came to interview 
him with the expectation of finding 
nothing but a pompous moralist and 
went away cherishing some turn of 
wit or pointed Yankee anecdote. He 
knew that some people laughed at 
him, but he laughed at them and 
also at himself. But his laughter was 
inward, the dry New England chuckle 
and not the hearty bellow of the West- 
ern plains, It did not make him a jolly 
boon companion, but perhaps it saved. 
him from taking too seriously the 
trials and vexations which come to 
every President. It kept him from 
vanity when things went well and 
would probably have kept him from 
despair if some cloud of misfortune 
had risen in the political skies. 


The paradox of Coolidge’s career 
was that he of all men was best fitted 
to satisfy the American public of the 
mid-twenties, and yet no politician 
could have guessed that fitness in 
advance. It is an axiom of practical 
politics that the best prospect for 
office is the “good fellow,” genial, ex- 
pansive, a free spender, a member of 
innumerable associations, a _ flag- 
waver, a fluent and facile speaker of 
nothings, a booster who says “Yes” 
often and “No” rarely. President Hard- 
ing, the politicians’ politician, was the 
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perfect type. The shrewd men who 
nominated him in Chicago hotel rooms 
were not particular admirers of the 
Ohio Senator, but they thought that 
the crowd of voters would find him 
more acceptable than the wealthy 
Lowden, the military Wood, the ir- 
rascible and radical Johnson, the Puri- 
tanic Coolidge, or the mugwump 
Hoover. Coolidge was tacked on to the 
tail of the ticket because he had a 
newspaper reputation for force and 
integrity which might help the ticket 
with the few voters who could not be 
won by Harding’s genial smile and 
Washingtonian features. Both men 
were correctly believed to be safely 
conservative, and 1920 was the year 
for conservatives. 

The more discerning political ama- 
teurs realized that the Vice Presi- 
dency, for a wonder, had an abler 
candidate than the Presidency. But 
the Democrats had done exactly the 
same thing. Their candidate for Presi- 
dent had few outstanding qualifica- 
tions aside from an Ohio residence, 
whereas Franklin Roosevelt, nominee 
for second place, was of Presidential 
size. The Independent called them the 
“kangaroo tickets”—hind legs strong- 
er than the front! Yet all agreed that 
Coolidge was too good for the crowd, 
that he would win few votes were he 
the nominee for President. There was 
even talk of dropping him for some 
Westerner as Harding’s running mate 
in 1924. Although invited into Cabinet 
meetings, his Vice Presidency was 
like every other one, a mere blank 
space in a politician’s active career. 

But the scandals which closed 
around the Harding Administration 
sickened even an easygoing public. 
There was not enough indignation 
greatly to hurt the party in power; 
rather a sort of weary disgust at all 
politics and politicians. Subconscious- 
ly the voters had come to desire the 
antithesis of the man whom they had 
So jubilantly forced into the White 
House, Let the President be so sour 
and prickly that he would keep the 
Falls and Daughertys at a distance. 
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Harding was honest but gullible, and 
he had Grant’s fatal quality of liking 
bad company. Coolidge was believed 
to have few friends and those few to 
be honest. He was known to favor 
economy, and it was hoped that with 
Mellon’s help he could keep taxes 
down. He would do nothing to hurt 
big business, but he might curb public 
plunder. When Coolidge became Presi- 
dent, dramatically taking the oath of 
office by his father’s kerosene lamp, 
he found a nation ready to hope for 
the best. The sins of his predecessor’s 
administration were not visited on 
him; Daugherty and other predatory 
politicians were dropped, though per- 
haps too slowly and gently. Business 
was on the upgrade, except for a half- 
stifled cry of distress from the wheat 
farms. The wide distribution of cor- 
poration stock had revolutionized the 
public attitude toward the trusts, and 
no one wanted to start a radical cru- 
sade in the style of 1912. 

At best statesmen are as much the 
children of chance as of their intrinsic 
qualities. McKinley, an honest and 
moderately able conservative, was 
swept into office by a business panic 
of fear at Bryan’s Populism. Holding 
office when he did, he was popular 
and successful. Taft, as honest and 
genial and conservative as McKinley, 
and probably much abler, had the mis- 
fortune to come after the vivid Roose- 
velt and at the very moment when 
the muckrake was busiest in digging 
its prongs into the dishonesties of 
big business. The country wanted rad- 


icalism, either in the “new national- 


ism” of Roosevelt or the “new free- 
dom” of Wilson, or the more radical 
formulas of the Socialists. Taft was 
buried under the deepest avalanche of 
votes that had till then ever over- 
whelmed an administration. Harding 
and Coolidge shared the McKinley 
luck of arriving when the nation 
wanted an end to adventures in State 
socialism and other radicalisms. The 
attempts of the Johnson Republicans, 
the La Follette Progressives, the 
Farmer-Labor party, the Committee 
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of Forty-eight and numerous other 
groups, big and small, to revive the 
old enthusiasms, met no echo. Was it 
the lassitude which followed the 
strenuous efforts of the war? Or the 
failure of the radicals to produce a 
new leader? At all events, only a 
stanch conservative had a chance for 
success during the entire decade of 
the twenties. . 

The stage was thus set for Calvin 
Coolidge. Honest, conservative, eco- 
nomical and believed to be strong and 
able, it was easy to star him. Had he 
been a better statesman and less of a 
politician he might even yet have 
failed. But he was shrewd and wary. 
He forced no issue, except in opposing 
certain bonus measures and the dubi- 
ous McNary-Haugen plan for farm 
relief, and in these matters he had the 
support of the entire world of finance. 
At heart an _ internationalist, he 


dropped all thought of the League of 
Nations and gave merely lip service 


to the Court of International Justice. 
He permitted Congress to close the 
door more tightly to aliens and to bar 
Orientals altogether, in spite of his 
protest. His appointments, though 
rarely brilliant, were not acutely un- 
popular and usually strengthened his 
political fences. He said as little as 
possible about such vexatious subjects 
as prohibition, disarmament and Con- 
gressional redistribution; his was the 
worldly wisdom of Walpole, “Let 
sleeping dogs lie.” The purely “‘politi- 
cal” politicians were baffled. Here was 
a man with no popular qualities, 
nevertheless immensively popular; an 
amateur in political strategy taking 
every game from the professionals. 


President Coolidge could have had 
his third term, but his New England 
caution served him well. He knew 
he was not the genius his followers 
thought him, and that the quiet times 
of the middle twenties could not last 
forever. He did not want to face hard 
times, hard feelings and ugly, jagged 
issues. Had such come, he would have 


met them with a sour, dogged, Cal- 
vinistic courage, perhaps even with 
success, for many a man discovers new 
powers within him during an emer- 
gency. But he had enjoyed all that 
can be enjoyed of office; he had paid 
his way with hard labor; he had no 
vaulting ambition to keep him forever 
at the trade of politics. He must re- 
tire, but he must so manage it that 
he would not hand over the mantle to 
either a radical or a waster. In his 
Cabinet there was a man whom he did 
not greatly love (it has been more 
than whispered that he felt jealousy 
of his greater ability) but whom he 
trusted and respected. He would not 
go in for McNary-Haugenism or other 
economic heresies. With the skill of a 
veteran poker player Coolidge con- 
cealed his hand. Would he seek a 
third term or not? No one dared start 
a campaign for the nomination until 
the question was settled. Soon it be- 
came clear that his ablest Cabinet 
member would be nominated if he did 
not himself “choose to run’; the radi- 
cal menace had been choked off; 
rival factions in the party had found 
no leader. At that strategic moment, 
neither sooner nor later, Coolidge 
withdrew from the race and Hoover 
was inevitable. For the ex-President 
there remained the long breath of 
peaceful private life after the labors 
of office, and memoir writing. He will 
not rage in retirement like Bismarck 
or Clemenceau; no furies of ambition 
tear his breast. I do not think he will 
ever attempt a “return from Elba” in 
the Roosevelt manner, though he may 
serve out a dignified term or so in the 
Senate. 


Calvin Coolidge’s claims to states- 
manship go unproven, but at least he 
was the most successful politician of 
his time, and if part of his success 
must be attributed to the times in 
which he lived some part also was the 
just meed of a cool, steady brain that 
was rarely inspired but rarely fell 
into serious error. Perhaps he is the 
last of the Yankees. 
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Ten Eventful Years in 





The United States 





By THOMAS J. WERTENBAKER 
Professor of American History, Princeton University 





of American cavilization is the 

large size of the middle class. 
This group, in many countries but a 
small fraction of the population, in 
the United States tends to swallow 
up all others. Whereas bolshevism re- 
duces all to the condition of the pro- 
letariat, here there is a constant rise 
of the lower classes to the status of 
the bourgeoisie. During the past dec- 
ade this movement has been going on 
with startling rapidity. 

Back of it one sees the carrying of 
the use of machinery for mass produc- 
tion to heights hitherto undreamed of. 
In 1914 the value of our manufactured 
products was $24,250,000,000; in 1927 
no less than $62,700,000,000, an in- 
erease of 50 per cent even after mak- 
ing allowance for the shrinkage of 
our yard-stick of value—the dollar. 
This enormous increase has been made 
possible, not primarily by the use of 
more labor, but by standardized ma- 
chinery. Machinery is used far more 
in the United States than in Europe, 
with the result that one American 
produces three times as much as his 
European competitor. In fact, the 
output of this country is twice that of 
Great Britain, Germany, Italy and 
Belgium combined. 

It is a new emancipation, this use 
of mechanical devices to do man’s 
work. With shorter hours of labor, 
the American workman earns an in- 


T HE outstanding characteristic 


come that to his European fellow 
seems princely. A bricklayer here re- 
ceives as much for an eight-hour day 
as a London bricklayer in twenty- 
eight hours or the Paris bricklayer in 
eighty hours. “The problem of making 
labor sufficiently productive to pro- 
vide material comforts for all has 
been solved for the first time,” says 
Bertrand Russell. With but 7 per cent 
of the world’s population, the United 
States consumes 56 per cent of its 
rubber, 21 per cent of its sugar, 72 
per cent of its silk, 36 per cent of its 
coal, 42 per cent of its pig iron, 69 per 
cent of its crude petroleum. The pur- 
chasing power of our 122,000,000 in- 
habitants exceeds that of 500,000,000 
Europeans, and far exceeds that of 
1,000,000,000 Asiatics. “The bettered 
home surroundings, the expanded 
schools and playgrounds, and the en- 
larged leisure which have come with 
our economic progress, have brought 
to the average family a fuller life, a 
wider outlook, a stirred imagination, 
and a life in aspirations,” says Presi- 
dent Hoover. There still exists what 
may properly be called a lower class, 
but in the years since the World War 
great progress has been made toward 
its elimination. With the average an- 
nual wage $1,280 for both sexes, all 
ages and all degrees of skill, poverty, 
as Europeans understand the term, 
is reduced to a minimum. 

It is true that the constantly in- 
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creasing use of labor-saving machin- 
ery has thrown many thousands of 
men out of work, a tendency which 
has been accelerated by the present 
economic depression, but the evil is 
temporary. Sooner or later we may 
expect the lowering of the cost of pro- 
duction so to stimulate demand that 
the unemployed wiil be drawn back to 
the factories to man the machines 
which drove them out. Such was the 
history of Arkwright’s inventions in 
England, where the idle artisans 
stormed the factories and demolished 
some of the new spindles, only to find, 
a few years later, that the number of 
hands employed in spinning had 
doubled and tripled. The people as a 


It is futile for Europeans to in- 
veigh against the American age of 
machinery, or to assert that it has 
made the people automatons, devoid 
of individualism. It is the greatest 
advance in all history from deadening 
drudgery for the masses. Despite the 
unprecedented wages of domestic ser- 
vants in this country, the size of the 
servant class is extremely small. The 
average housewife, if she has any ser- 
vant at all, must supplement her ef- 
forts with the electric washer, the 
vacuum cleaner, the gas or electric 
range, the electric refrigerator, the 
electric floor-waxer. 

In no section has the expansion of 
the middle class been more rapid than 
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whole participate in the benefits of 
labor-saving machinery, but no class 
more than the factory hands them- 
selves. 

Recently a distinguished German 
professor visited this country. Stop- 
ping before a building in process of 
erection, he asked why so many auto- 
mobiles were parked beside it. When 
told that they belonged to the car- 
penters, stone-masons, plumbers, plas- 
terers, he exclaimed in astonishment, 
“All Americans must be millionaires!” 
“By no means,” he was told. “But 
high wages in America, together with 
the low price of machine-made cars, 
have combined to give almost every 
workman his motor.” 


in the South. There it has taken on 
the aspect of the elevation of an en- 
tire group—the so-called poor whites. 
Before the Civil War the non-slave- 
holding whites, since they were 
thrown into competition with the 
Negroes, and had to sell their little 
crops in the same market as slave- 
made cotton and tobacco, were reduced 
to poverty. Crushed under an eco- 
nomic system which deprived them of 
any chance of betterment, robbed of 
knowledge and pleasure, they sank to 
a state of sullen hopelessness. But 
with the passing of slavery, and the 
development of the industrial re- 
sources of the South, this great group 
has gradually come into its own. They, 
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most of all, have benefited by the 
opening of cotton mills, the sinking of 
mines, the erection of steel works and 
blast furnaces, the growth of tobacco 
factories, the development of the fur- 
niture industry; in short, by an indus- 
trial revolution which has increased 
the output of Southern plants 700 per 
cent in the years from 1900 to 1930. 
A new world has been opened for 
them. In addition to the thousands 
who have found employment in the 
factories, others own thriving farms, 
some have become foremen, some mer- 
chants, many are receiving rich re- 
turns from savings invested in the 
cotton mills. Kept formerly in ignor- 
ance, they now enjoy greatly im- 
proved facilities for education. In the 
past three decades the expenditures in 
the South for public schools increased 
ten times over, while agricultural and 
mechanical colleges and State univer- 
sities grew in size and efficiency. The 
slovenly, ignorant poor whites of for- 
mer days are now inspired with new 
life and determination. 


This development, one of the most 
important in the history of the na- 
tion, is largely responsible for the 
recent political overturn in the South. 
The rising middle class has little in 
common with the remnants of the 
ante-bellum aristocracy, and had the 
Republican party, after the Civil War, 
sought their friendship they might 
easily have weaned them from the 
Democrats. But Stevens and Sumner 
chose to build their power in the South 
on the Negro, and in so doing made 
the Democratic party the white man’s 
party, irrespective of class. So, when 
the inevitable revolt of the new middle 
class came against the old aristocratic 
leaders, it was confined within the 
limits of the Democratic party. But 
Ben Tillman, and others like him, 
had they but known it, should logical- 
ly have been Republicans. They were 
distinctly the product of emancipa- 
tion, the leaders in the awakening of 
a submerged class. 


It is this which gives the key to 
the break-up of the Solid South in the 


election of 1928. The Southern farmer, 
the factory hand, the small shop- 
keeper, are ardent supporters of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, they distrust 
Tammany, they. are Fundamentalist 
Protestants. Having little in common 
with the Eastern Democrats, they re- 
sented the nomination of Governor 
Smith, and hundreds of thousands 
cast their ballots for Hoover. The 
split in the South was largely along 
class lines, the new middle class, not 
the old aristocracy, deserting the 
Democratic organization. In fact, the 
aristocracy is extremely bitter over 
the desertion. But the South is no 
longer the land of the aristocrat. 
There are still courtly Southern gen- 
tlemen, who sip their mint-juleps de- 
spite prohibition—if they can afford 
the price—who deride the anti-evolu- 
tion laws and denounce the interfer- 
ence of Bishop Cannon in politics, but 
it is the rising middle class, vigorous, 
prosperous, optimistic, who decide the 
elections. 

In national politics the decade was 
marked by reaction against the New 
Freedom of Woodrow Wilson. Hard- 
ing, Coolidge and Hoover constitute a 
succession of conservative Republi- 
cans comparable to that of Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield and Arthur. The slo- 
gans of the popular leaders of two 
decades ago—the referendum and re- 
call, the direct primary, trust regula- 
tion, a lower tariff—seem to have lost 
much of their appeal. It was in 1913 
that Wilson took office in the spirit of 
the crusader, declaring the day one of 
dedication rather than of triumph, 
when men’s hearts waited, and men’s 
fortunes hung in the balance. Eight 
years later the people followed Hard- 
ing passively in his appeal for a re- 
turn to “normalcy.” 

The conservatism of the past ten 
years must not be interpreted as 
marking a permanent change in 
American political philosophy. It is 
explained by temporary causes—by 
reaction against the personal domina- 
tion of Wilson, the final acceptance of 
big business as an integral part of our 
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economic structure, disappointment at 
the working out of political panaceas, 
the unprecedented prosperity of the 
years from 1921 to 1929, lack of unity 
among the Democrats. 

This, however, is only a lull in an 
age-old battle for democracy. Our 
fathers handed down to us a noble 
government, a government designed 
for the people, and controlled by them. 
But a republic is the most difficult of 
all governments to operate, even under 
the simplest social and economic con- 
ditions, and social and economic condi- 
tions since the adoption of the Consti- 
tution have become more and more 
complex. An almost unceasing strug- 
gle had to be waged to preserve our 
democracy, first from the old New 
England theocracies, then from the 
Southern slave power, then from big 
business. Is it likely that this battle 
will come to an end in the midst of 
the present era of rapid change? It 
may take on new aspects; it may be- 
come a battle to free the nation from 
racketeers and gangsters, or a battle 
for individual rights; or it may renew 
the old attack on the trusts. But in 
the future as in the past, eternal vig- 
ilance is necessary if we are to pre- 
serve our freedom, and we may expect 
some new leader to emerge to carry 
on the work of Jefferson, Jackson, 
Lincoln, Roosevelt and Wilson. He 
may come from the Democratic party, 
he may be a Republican, he may even 
call himself a Socialist, but his slogan, 
like that of his predecessors, will be: 
“Down with special privilege.” 

The enormous expansion of the use 
of automobiles in the past decade, the 
placing of all America on wheels, to- 
gether with the extension of electric 
power to the rural districts, have pro- 
duced revolutionary changes on the 
farm. Before the World War the 
farmer led a life of comparative isola- 
tion and self-dependence. He relied 
upon his staple crop for his ready 
cash, it is true, but his garden sup- 
plied his table with vegetables, his 
orchard with fruit, his pond with ice, 
his live stock with meat. He cut his 


own wood for his fireplace and his 
kitchen range, pumped his water by 
hand, and lighted his house with kero- 
sene lamps. A trip in the buggy to 
the village, or to a country dance, or 
to church was a matter of hours, and 
in Winter uncomfortable hours at 
that. All this is now changed. The 
farmer has in large part abandoned 
his live stock, his orchard and his 
vegetable garden, to devote his time 
to his one money-producing crop. 
His wife seldom preserves peaches or 
pears or plums; she can purchase all 
she wants at the near-by chain store 
so cheaply that it is not worth her 
while. The electric wire has changed 
the farmer’s house, pumping water to 
the kitchen and the bathroom, pro- 
viding refrigeration and light, making 
cleaning easy, cooking his food. 


The automobile, with its concomi- 
tant the hard-surfaced road, is also 
making revolutionary changes in ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 
Hitherto the size of a school has been 
in large part limited to the number of 
children within walking distance, or 
at most within the range of the family 
buggy. The result, especially in the 
thinly populated districts, was unfor- 
tunate. The “little red schoolhouse,” 
however picturesque, was ineffective. 
The one room, the poorly paid teacher, 
the germ-laden water bucket, the 
wooden blackboard, the lack of a li- 
brary and other modern equipment, 
were not conducive to efficient educa- 
tion. Today, the fact that the children 
may be conveyed in the motor coach 
from many miles around is bringing 
about the consolidation of rural 
schools. In place of the little school 
house one now sees handsome build- 
ings of brick or stone, with six or 
more well-lighted and well-ventilated 
rooms, served by a faculty of ten or 
twelve. In the years from 1920 to 1926 
the number of one-teacher schools de- 
creased at the rate of 4,600 a year, 
while the consolidated schools in- 
creased on an average 1,000 a year. 
Today nearly 4,500,000 boys and girls, 
served by 150,000 teachers, attend 
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consolidated schools. It is a movement 
of surpassing importance, which can- 
not fail to affect deeply American so- 
cial and political life. In a democracy 
such as our own, where good govern- 
ment depends upon the intelligence 
of the masses, a wholesale improve- 
ment of this kind is most heartening, 
a thing to rejoice all who believe in 
the precepts of Thomas Jefferson. 


In keeping with this development 
is the trying for the first time in our 
history of the experiment of restricted 
immigration. The United States is a 
land of immigrants. Captain John 
Smith, John Winthrop, Albert Gal- 
latin were immigrants. For three cen- 
turies Europe poured her surplus 
population upon our shores. Here they 
were welcomed, for with our inex- 
haustible resources—our vast agricul- 
tural areas, our mineral wealth, our 
forests, our factories—there was ever 
need for more and more hands. But, 
with the passing of the frontier, and 
the coming of aliens faster than they 
could be assimilated, we have reversed 
our age-old policy. In the years from 
1901 to 1914 inclusive, nearly 13,000,- 
000 immigrants entered, an average 
of about 923,000 a year; from 1922 to 
1929 inclusive, since the passage of 
the restrictive laws, the average has 
been less than 400,000 a year. In 1929 
only 146,918 immigrants entered from 
the quota countries, most of them 
European. This radical decline will 
have important effects upon the life of 
the nation. It will gradually reduce the 
number of foreign-born, and so dimin- 
ish European influence in press and 
government. It will hasten the solu- 
tion of the problems of illiteracy, over- 
crowding, unemployment, corruption 
in politics, radicalism, and racketeer- 
ing in the cities. Most important of 
all, perhaps, it will tend to dry up 
the chief source of supply for the 
lower class, and so strengthen the 
ascendency of the great middle group. 

Not less vital than these social 
changes, and closely associated with 
them, is the startling progress made 
since the World War in the means of 


communication. Our planet is shrink- 
ing before our eyes. The United States 
has been covered, as if by magic, with 
a vast network of hard-surfaced 
roads, over which flows an unending 
stream of touring cars, trucks, and 
motor coaches. We have seen the ef- 
fect of these new highways upon edu- 
cation and rural life; their influence 
on commerce and travel is not less 
profound, Districts formerly isolated 
have been opened to trade, thousands 
of idle acres have been put under cul- 
tivation, the distribution of goods has 
been speeded up. And the travel mile- 
age of the average American has 
doubled several times over. The eager- 
ness with which all classes wander 
over the country in touring cars is al- 
ready bearing results in breaking 
down provincialism, stimulating cul- 
ture, and heightening patriotism. 

Of like effect is the recent marvel 
of the radio. We sit quietly in our 
homes and listen to music, lectures, 
sermons, plays, and agricultural re- 
ports. The whole world “sits in” on 
the opening of Parliament or an ad- 
dress by President Hoover. The Ken- 
tucky mountaineer may sit by his fire- 
side and receive instruction in hy- 
giene; the Colorado rancher may 
listen to grand opera. And it will not 
be many years before television will 
be so perfected that one may see as 
well as hear the drama of life, no 
matter how isolated his situation. 

Enormous progress has been made 
in aviation. Great dirigibles have 
crossed the ocean; Admiral Byrd has 
flown first to the North Pole and then 
to the South Pole; Lindbergh, Byrd, 
and others have made the flight to Eu- 
rope; altitude records, speed records, 
non-stop records have been broken 
again. Regular airplane passenger ser- 
vices have been instituted between 
many of our large cities, while the 
amount of air mail has multiplied 
many times over. Last Spring, when I 
missed one of my students for a few 
days from one of my undergraduate 
courses at Princeton, it developed that 
he had been to Los Angeles and back 
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in his own airplane. Distance is being 
annilhilated in a way which a few 
years ago would have seemed in- 
credible. 

These marvels of communication 
are lending a new compactness to the 
world; are awakening in the nations 
a new sense of nearness, of community 
of interest. Not only are all peoples 
learning to know each other better, 
but they are seeking earnestly the 
solution of problems held in common. 
It is this, as much as the experience 
of the World War, which has produced 
a new era in international affairs. The 
United States, unwilling to discard its 
century-old policy of aloofness from 
entangling alliances, and still trusting 
to its ocean barriers, has steadily re- 
fused to join the League of Nations. 
But it has by no means escaped the 
tendency toward international coop- 
eration. 

During the past twelve years this 
country has occupied a position in 
world affairs undreamed of before the 
World War. Suddenly, almost re- 
luctantly, we awoke to the fact that 
the United States was so vastly su- 
perior to any other nation in potential 
power—in mobile capital, in economic 
wealth, in the ability to transform our 
natural resources into exports, or 
loans, or battleships, or armies—that 
it overshadowed all the European 
nations, even Great Britain and the 
British Empire. How we would use 
this power became a matter of the 
deepest concern to all the world. Fi- 
nancial settlements were apt to be un- 
satisfactory without our advice and 
backing; the World Court would lose 
much of its influence without our 
adherence; disarmament conferences 
would be futile unless we took the 
lead. 

Fortunately, the United States has 
shown a willingness to cooperate. 
When Europe, overwhelmed with debt 
and exhausted by the war, was still 
shouldering a vast burden in military 
and naval armaments, it was Presi- 
dent Harding who called a conference 


at Washington to consider limitation. 
There the United States, already su- 
perior to any other nation in ships 
of the line, and easily capable of out- 
stripping all rivals, made the proposal 
which resulted in the 5:5:3 agreement 
with Great Britain and Japan. And 
there pledges were exchanged for the 
restriction of submarine warfare, the 
outlawing of poison gas in war, the 
recognition of the “open door” in 
China. Although the Washington 
treaty left several loopholes for con- 
tinued naval rivalry, and though an 
attempt to close them failed at Geneva 
in 1927, final success seems to have 
been attained in the London Confer- 
ence of 1930. 

Of like importance have been the 
services of the United States in bring- 
ing order out of financial chaos in 
Europe. The scaling down of the 
allied debts to this country, the loans 
of American bankers, the expert lead- 
ership of General Dawes and Owen D. 
Young in settling the reparations 
problem, have worked wonders. The 
return of European nations to the gold 
standard, the restoration of credit, 
the reorganization of industry, the 
bettering of the standard of living, are 
in no small degree traceable to Amer- 
ican assistance. 

Equally significant of our new posi- 
tion in international affairs is Sec- 
retary Kellogg’s proposal to outlaw 
war. It is not to be expected that the 
new pact will bring universal peace. It 
does not require the contracting na- 
tions to disarm; each is at liberty to 
defend itself if attacked; the United 
States will continue to uphold the 
Monroe Doctrine, Great Britain to de- 
fend her interests in India and Egypt. 
But a new and important link has 
been forged in the chain which is 
binding the dread war god, for the 
nation which resorts to war in the fu- 
ture must explain fully its reasons or 
be pilloried before the civilized world. 
All in all, the past decade has wit- 
nessed a revolution in social, indus- 
trial and international affairs. 
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high during and immediately 

after the World War, two amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution got 
themselves ratified. In 1919 three- 
fourths of the States approved the 
Eighteenth Amendment, which pro- 
hibited the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors; in 1920, the re- 
quisite number of States sanctioned 
the Nineteenth Amendment, which se- 
cured the right to vote to women. By 
the first amendment, an existing 
right or practice was prohibited and 
civil liberty curtailed; by the second, 
a restriction was removed and civil 
liberty extended. Perhaps this state- 
ment in itself explains in some meas- 
ure the greater difficulty involved in 
enforcing the Eighteenth Amendment 
than the succeeding amendment. In 
any social unit, be it the family, the 
schoolroom, or the nation, it is far 
easier to extend freedom than to im- 
pose restrictions. The Eighteenth 
Amendment has been followed by 
numerous force bills, the Volstead act 
to enforce the amendment, the Jones 
bill to enforce the Volstead act, be- 
sides numerous laws in many of the 
States. And we have as yet devised 
no satisfactory way to secure even a 
modicum of prohibition. Hence the 
active and growing movement to mod- 
ify or to repeal the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. This measure was a large issue 
in the Presidential election of 1928, 
and is this year a subject of serious 
debate in many State elections for 
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Governor and for members of the 
House and the Senate. 

The Nineteenth Amendment, on the 
contrary, has had quite a different 
history. There has been no serious 
suggestion to repeal or to alter the 
amendment. No Federal force bills 
have been required to secure votes 
for women in fact as in law. No divi- 
sion in political parties has come be- 
cause women now vote in all elections, 
general and local. Nor have there 
been any indirect or covert attempts 
to keep women from the polls, no 
male primaries, corresponding to the 
Democratic white primaries in some 
of the Southern States, to prevent 
Negroes from voting; and no grand- 
mother clauses in any of the constitu- 
tions of the States which had woman 
suffrage thrust upon them by the 
Nineteenth Amendment. This general 
acceptance of the enfranchisement of 
women the country over and the total 
absence of any organized attempt to 
repeal or to modify constitute the 
most conclusive proof that votes for 
women have come to stay, and that 
the Nineteenth Amendment in its first 
ten years of operation has justified 
itself. 

This is the first and most obvious 
test of satisfaction. By the examina- 
tion of evidence of other kinds, how- 
ever, clear proof may be less easily 
found and conclusions less certainly 
reached. Has woman suffrage brought 
the blessings hoped for by its advo- 
cates before 1920? Has it avoided 
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the social and political ills foretold 
by the anti-suffrage organizations? 


One of the most general claims 
made for woman suffrage by its pro- 
ponents was that it would heighten 
the quality of political morality, fewer 
corrupt officials would be elected to 
office, and local government, particu- 
larly, where women would be best in- 
formed and most effective, would be 
purified and enlightened. In looking 
back over the ten years past even the 
most optimistic interpreter of events 
cannot say that these hopes and 
prophecies have been fulfilled. The 
election of 1920, the first in which 
women had a part the country over, 
resulted in a national administration 
which reached the lowest depths of 
official corruption and personal im- 
morality in the highest offices. In the 
great cities, New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia, municipal government at 
the present moment hardly seems bet- 
ter in any respect than it was before 
1920, when women had no right to 


express their choices at the polls. In 
my native State, Georgia, in the past 
two years the school fund has been 
dissipated or appropriated to other 


purposes; schools have been at a 
standstill and teachers unpaid. And 
yet the advancement of education was 
expected to be one of the chief con- 
cerns of the new electorate. The needs 
of children and the forwarding of 
education would be very near to the 
hearts of women voters, who would 
be the watch-dogs of their interests 
when once they had the vote. So we 
were told; so I persuaded myself and 
tried to make others believe in the 
days when we were speaking at bon- 
fire meetings on the village square, 
at the street corner, or between reels 
at the movie theatre, before 1920. 


Corruption in public office con- 
tinues. Immoral or inefficient officers 
are elected. Government in our big 
cities, be it by the Democratic ma- 
chine as-in New York or by the Re- 
publican machine as in Chicago or 
Philadelphia, will continue for a long 
time one of the unsolved problems of 


a democracy. Whether men vote, or 
whether men and women together 
vote, the problem remains the same. 
The solution has little to do with 
the sex of the voter. 

And yet, in spite of the spectacular 
failure in the influence of the voter 
in the big cities, credible reports come 
of the wise and effective influence of 
women voters in many of the smaller 
towns and cities. It is not unlikely 
that at critical moments in local elec- 
tions, when some question of special 
interest was before the voter, organi- 
zations of women voters may have 
been able to help overthrow a “polit- 
ical gang” and work together for bet- 
ter government. Instances of this are 
reported from different parts of the 
country which must be substantially 
true. Still they are at best only spo- 
radic cases, not permanent conditions. 

Possibly ten years is too short a 
period in which to expect results 
from the votes cast by women, or pos- 
sibly results in the large will never 
appear, however long the period of 
experience in voting. I am inclined 
to accept the latter hypothesis. There 
is no reason why women as women 
should not vote for more honest offi- 
cials or for wiser public measures 
then do their husbands or their sons 
or their friends. We have no statis- 
tical evidence at our disposal, and we 
do not know how women vote, ex- 
cept from general hearsay. They do 
not have pink ballots when the men 
have white, and they use precisely the 
same voting machines, where ma- 
chines are used instead of ballots. 
With no facts to the contrary, there 
is no doubt women vote much as men 
do. For an analysis of any one elec- 
tion or on any one issue, the voting 
may be expected to follow lines of 
economic interest, of social groups or 
geographical sections more than lines 
of sex difference. This is a general 
observation, subject to exception, like 
all generalizations. 

The statement has more than once 
been made that in the Presidential 
election of 1928, in certain sections 














of the country, notably in the South, 
more women than men voted against 
Governor Smith, because of their 
stronger religious prejudices or be- 
cause of their more active support 
of prohibition. This is possibly true, 
but if it is, should we conclude that 
woman suffrage has justified itself 
or not? A good Hoover Republican 
might say Yes; a good Smith Demo- 
crat might say No; but the good wo- 
man suffragist will say that it has 
nothing to do with the case. The right 
of women to vote must not rest on 
the way they vote, Republican or 
Democratic or Socialist. Freedom of 
thought is valuable as a principle of 
government, not merely when you 
think as I think, but also when your 
opinion differs from mine. The justi- 
fication of votes for women, there- 
fore, depends not at all upon the di- 
rection in which the vote is cast. If 
the evaluation of the Nineteenth 
Amendment were to be determined 
only by the results on public life in 
the past ten years, little could be 
said in its favor. 

If women have had no great ef- 
fect on political life through the votes 
they cast, they could hardly be ex- 
pected in a brief decade to contribute 
much through service in public office. 
In this period relatively few women 
have held political positions, either 
elective or appointive, fewer than in 
some foreign countries, strange to 
say. There have been two women Gov- 
ernors and eleven women in the House 
of Representatives. No woman as yet 
has been elected to the United States 
Senate, though one octogenarian 
served for a day by gallant compli- 
ment to her sex from the Governor 
of Georgia. Whether or not Mrs. Ruth 
Hanna McCormick will be elected to 
the Senate by the voters of Illinois 
this November is a matter of uncer- 
tainty at the moment of writing. If 
she is elected her success will be due 
not so much to the fact that she is a 
woman as that she is the daughter 
of Mark Hanna and the widow of 
Senator Medill McCormick, whose seat 
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she hopes to fill. That she is an astute 
and experienced politician, not too 
dry to suit an electorate that shows 
signs of wetness, may have more to 
contribute to her victory, if she has 
it, than her sex. Not many women in 
Illinois will vote for her simply be- 
cause she is a woman. 

Of the eleven women who have been 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives, none has taken a notable part 
in the formulation of legislation, in 
committee activities, in speaking from 
the floor, or in attracting the en- 
thusiastic interest of the public. Pos- 
sibly Ruth Baker Pratt or Ruth 
Bryan Owen in the next Congress may 
achieve such a position. Judge Flor- 
ence Allen has had a career of dis- 
tinguished service on the Supreme 
Court bench of Ohio, and there have 
been other less widely known women 
who have held local offices success- 
fully as Mayor, members of City 
Councils, tax assessors, county clerks, 
and so forth. England has had women 
in both Conservative and Labor Min- 
isteries, but no American President 
has seen fit to appoint a woman to a 
Cabinet post. 

Women have entered only to an in- 
appreciable degree into the real func- 
tioning bodies of political life, into 
the managing committees of the great 
party organizations. Here and there 
are women as vice chairmen or as sec- 
retaries of State or local committees, 
and some have been on the national 
committees. But how much real power 
do they possess? There is no woman 
who is the actual boss of her party, 
either in a local district or in a State- 
wide organization. Until women are 
taken or force themselves into the 
inner councils of political parties, 
their political influence will be slight, 
less than would be expected from their 
number as voters. There is no reason 
except in lack of time—ten years is 
all too short—why women should not 
make astute and effective party man- 
agers. In their own groups, in the 
various suffrage organizations before 
1920, in the League of Women Voters, 
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in the National Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs and its local affiliations, 
and certainly in the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, women have 
shown the same organizing ability, 
the same astuteness and, at times, 
the unscrupulousness that achieve 
success in political parties. Not in- 
frequently we hear that certain wo- 
men are extremely gifted in playing 
politics within their club organization. 
If they can effectively play politics 
in the drama league or in the women’s 
city. club, why should they not play 
politics in politics? Time only is need- 
ed, but some long time, longer than 
another ten years. 

The politician is a person who 
makes a business of politics, who does 
not take up his interests fervently 
when some favored cause is mooted 
or some pet candidate is up for elec- 
tion, and then puts aside his interest 
as soon as the election is over. This 
is the amateur, the ordinary good citi- 
zen. The politician never sleeps be- 
tween elections; he is on the job night 
and day. Women are only amateurs 
as yet in politics, but there is no rea- 
son why some of them should not 
become professionals. It is not a mat- 
ter of injustice or lack of chivalry 
that keeps them out. It is simply that 
they have not had time. Many women, 
like some men, have no use for par- 
ties. When it comes to voting they 
wish to weigh each question and each 
candidate by their independent judg- 
ment and vote accordingly. From 
absence of association in political 
groups more women than men are 
likely to assume this attitude. But 
political power is not won in this way. 
When women have worked long 
enough in party organizations they 
should wield real influence in deter- 
mining party policies and in selecting 
party candidates. The possession of 
the vote is the first stage. The second 
is the active participation in party or- 
ganizations; and the third is public 
office. In 1920 the first stage was 
passed. In the past ten years women 
have traveled some distance, but they 


still have a long way to go to be 
fully established, on a par with men, 
in the second and third stages of 
political life. 

While the hopes of the suffragists 
have not been fully realized in the 
effects of women’s vote upon better- 
ment in political life, the conditions of 
social disaster, gloomily foretold by 
the anti-suffragists, have been even 
further removed from the actual ex- 
perience of the past decade. True, di- 
vorce continues apace, and the Ameri- 
can family does not show all the 
solidity of structure that some would 
desire. But even those who were most 
stalwart in battling against the wo- 
men’s cause before 1920 do not dare 
attribute these general social changes 
to the fact that women may, if they 
wish, register and vote once or twice a 
year. Nor have I noticed in reports of 
divorce cases a difference in political 
views as grounds of separation be- 
tween husband and wife. Youth con- 
tinues to flame, and middle age to 
revolt, but even the most fallacious 
reasoner does not attribute these 
social symptoms to the fact that wo- 
men may vote. Men and women con- 
tinue to marry and have children, and 
the home is about as secure on its 
foundations as it was before 1920. 

Whatever changes have come in a 
shifting moral code or in loosening 
the reins of family authority are due 
to far more important economic and 
to deeper social influences than the 
minor change in the electorate. The 
advocate of woman suffrage never 
could take seriously the prophecy that 
votes for women would disrupt the 
home. The ten years of experience 
with votes for women has proved that 
they were right. The coming of wo- 
man suffrage and the change in the 
home are twin symptoms of the 
fundamental changes taking place in 
the economic life of society in the rest 
of the world as in America. The census 
shows that 10,000,000 women in the 
United States are in 1930 engaged in 
gainful occupations. They have gone 
out of the home to earn their living. 
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This is the significant, the leading 
fact in social change, and the fact that 
these women may vote comes follow- 
ing after in lesser importance. 


Today women are important factors 
in the industrial world, either as pro- 
ducers outside the home, as con- 
sumers inside the home, or both. 
There is a large number of women 
who have independent incomes, 
whether from speculation on the stock 
market, from interest on inherited in- 
vestments, or from earnings as wait- 
ress or mill worker or teacher or 
clerk in a bank. The economic inter- 
ests of women will influence their at- 
titude toward political questions even 
as these same interests direct the 
political course of men. Politics does 
not create prosperity; economic pros- 
perity is more likely to determine 
political trends. Political decisions are 
less likely to make social cleavages 
and form social castes than social 
prejudices and grievances are likely 
to influence political policies. In esti- 
mating votes for women it cannot be 
said that the possession of the vote 
in the past ten years has given women 
a better position in the industrial 
world, fairer wages, better chances for 
advancement. It has had only slight 
influence in this direction. But the 
industrial position of women has made 
it logical and necessary that they 
should vote as well as work, and en- 
gage in all the other activities of re- 
sponsible adults in American life. 

Trends in modern society, described 
as the Machine Age, are more and 
more in the direction of a converging 
of the interests and occupations of 
men and women. The biological and 
physiological aspects of the human 
organism are not referred to, for with 
them political life has small concern. 
Physiologically, a man is quite dif- 
ferent at 21 from what he is at 45 or 
at 70; yet with his right to vote at 
these different stages of his life the 
political state is not concerned. At all 
stages he is an adult—a thinker, a 
worker, an investor, a producer, a 
consumer, one or all. In any one of 
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these functions the right to partici- 
pate in politically organized society 
is guaranteed to him as proper and 
fitting. Whatever may be the biologi- 
cal significance of women, they in 
modern society even as men are think- 
ers, workers, producers, consumers, 
one or all. They perform all these 
functions and have all the interests 
that are in any way related to the 
body politic. 

Herein lay the chief fallacy in the 
argument against woman suffrage 
and in other questions relating to the 
position of women. Because certain 
biological differences between the 
sexes are unmistakable and unalter- 
able, the assumption was made that 
political rights and privileges should 
be no less different. But the political 
state has had nothing to do with the 
fixed, biological constitution of the 
human species. The political state is 
created by these human beings and 
is ever molded and reshaped to suit 
the constantly changing economic and 
social interests of men and women. 

In bringing greater clarity of think- 
ing to this phase of the relations of 
men and women in society the woman 
suffragists have made their greatest 
social contribution. The practice of 
voting by women in the past ten years 
may not have brought betterment in 
political life. It may not have added 
distinguished and notable servants to 
public office. It has given women 
greater self-respect, more confidence 
in trusting to their own honesty 
and worth. It may have removed the 
twin complexes of inferiority and su- 
periority of the sex. If the achieve- 
ment of votes for women and the 
calm, uncatastrophic practice in vot- 
ing for ten years have banished some 
of the bugaboos about “woman’s place 
in the home,” and “women always in- 
ferior to men, and therefore should 
not vote,” and “women better and 
purer than men, and therefore should 
not be defiled by politics’; if these 
ghosts of unreality have vanished into 
thin air, then something worth while 
has been accomplished. 
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vital social force in modern life. 

It is largely responsible for the 
second Industrial Revolution, and its 
use is rapidly increasing. In the short 
period of twenty-two years the gen- 
eration of electricity at central sta- 
tions increased sixteen times, from 
5,862,000,000 kilowatt hours in 1907 
to 92,737,000,000 in 1929. In 1913 for 
every worker employed in industry 
1.5 horsepower of electricity was 
used; in 1927 the figures were 4.7, 
while in 1930, it is estimated, it will 
be over 5. 

The old machine industry rested on 
steam power; the new on electric 
power, and there is a vast difference 
between the two. The former is sta- 
tionary; the latter mobile. Raw mate- 
rial and labor must be brought to the 
seat of steam power while electric 
power is transmissible wherever raw 
material and labor happen to be. En- 
gineering skill has perfected the 
technique of transmission, so that 
electricity can now be carried to 
points 400 or 500 miles from the place 
of generation. The small town and the 
farmer need no longer be isolated. 
Similarly, the industrialization of the 
South, the movement of manufactur- 
ing plants from populated centres to 
small communities are all directly 
traceable to the new motive power. 

Yet, important as is the use of elec- 
tricity in industry, that is not its most 
important feature. Only a fraction of 
the total population of the United 
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States work directly with machinery 
—one-twentieth, according to esti- 
mates. Thus, the importance of elec- 
tricity lies rather in its general use. 
Almost every one rides in a street 
car or on a railroad. With some ex- 
ceptions every home has a radio, a 
telephone or, at least, electric light. 
The refrigerator is rapidly replacing 
the ice-box; the electric switch is 
scrapping the steam locomotive; 
scenic artists are producing for the 
drama and the opera wonderous ef- 
fects, not with the brush, but by the 
deft use of light. The number of tele- 
phones for the year 1929 in the United 
States was reported as 20,097,000 
with 82,775,000 daily messages; the 
number of radios in 1928 was esti- 
mated variously at from 12,000,000 
to 15,000,000. 

In spite of the progress already 
made, the electric industry is destined 
to be of even greater use. Hundreds 
of thousands of homes and farms are 
still not touched by the magic cur- 
rent; thousands of miles of railroad 
are not yet electrified. With the daily 
addition of scientific discoveries, the 
advent of television, the progressive 
perfection in the technique of produc- 
tion and distribution of social services 
and commodities electric power will 
become more and more the key to 
our social life. 

Apart from the existing plants 
there are in the United States water- 
falls, now going to waste, capable of 
producing about 40,000,000 horse- 
























































power of electricity. New York State, 
which depends for its coal upon other 
centres, is rich in potential hydro- 
electric energy. The St. Lawrence 
River, Niagara Falls, and the inland 
water sites are still capable of devel- 
oping between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 
horsepower of electricity a year, and 
the same is true to a corresponding 
degree elsewhere in the country. 

Is it any wonder that the ownership 
and control of the electric power in- 
dustry has become a foremost issue 
before the American people? Shall it 
be privately or publicly owned and 
operated ? 

A survey of municipally operated 
electric utilities throughout the Uni- 
ted States shows that their principal 
objective is to serve the consumers 
at cost. Incidentally, they constitute 
a yardstick by which the rates charged 
by the private utility owners can be 
measured and regulated. Outstanding 
examples of large and successful pub- 
lic electric establishments are to be 
found in a large number of cities. For 
example, the city of Los Angeles, Cal., 
owns and operates its own generating 
hydroelectric plants and transmission 
systems. It sells most of the industrial 
power consumed in that city, over 70 
per cent. Pasadena, another California 
city, owns and operates its steam- 
generating plants and transmission 
systems. In each of those cities rates 
to consumers have been sharply re- 
duced and the plants operate at a 
profit. The highest rate for domestic 
consumers in Los Angeles is 5 cents 
per kilowatt hour. Cleveland, Ohio, 
also owns and operates its own elec- 
tric plant and transmission system. 
In sharp competition with private 
companies, the municipally owned sys- 
tem won. In reduced rates to the cus- 
tomers, the consumers saved annually 
in electric bills the sum of $1,085,209. 
Through its competition the private 
companies were also compelled to 
lower rates. It is estimated that the 
total thus saved to the people of the 
city of Cleveland in nine years 
amounted to about $21,000,000. Seat- 
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tle, Wash., Springfield, Ill., and Mus- 
catine, Iowa, are cities operating large 
municipal plants similarly successful. 

The electric power industry is in no 
sense a private business. The United 
States Supreme Court defines a public 
utility as a business affected by a 
“public use,” and a function of the 
State. Whether private agents should 
be permitted to continue to perform 
the public economic functions of own- 
ing and operating the electric utility 
business solely for the private profit 
of such agents is a matter which 
thoughtful citizens, having the inter- 
ests of the community at heart, are 
beginning to seriously question. Wil- 
liam J. Donovan, counsel to the New 
York Commission on the Revision of 
the Public Service Commission Law, 
recognizing the anomaly of entrusting 
to private agents the performance for 
private profit of what the Supreme 
Court describes as a State function, in 
his report, says: “Leaders of utilities 
must look upon themselves as eco- 
nomic servants of the public, as the 
State officials are the political ser- 
vants of the public.” 

Regulation which, it was once 
thought, would give the public protec- 
tion against the utility companies’ 
worse abuses, has completely broken 
down. The evidence before the New 
York Commission on the Revision of 
the Public Service Commission Law 
established that fact not only for New 
York but for other States as well. 
Electric companies, taking advantage 
of their monopolistic character, exact 
from the public exorbitant rates—as 
high as the traffic will bear. Using 
almost unlimited financial resources 
to fight the consumers, incidentally 
making the consumers pay those ex- 
penses through increased rates, the 
utility leaders have killed regulation 
as a public weapon. They succeeded in 
obtaining from the United States Su- 
preme Court such favorable decisions 
defining value for rate-making pur- 
poses as to render nugatory all at- 
tempts at regulation. Frank P. Walsh, 
Professor James C. Bonbright and 
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David C. Adie, members of the New 
York commission already mentioned, 
in their report to the State Legisla- 
ture, said: 

On the basis of this intensive investi- 
gation, we find that effective public 
utility regulation in the State of New 
York has broken down and that the 
consumers of the State have been aban- 
doned to the exploitation of the public 
utility companies without any effective 
restraint by the Public Service Commis- 
sion. 

We find that the utilities, themselves, 
are chiefly responsible for this failure 
of regulation, and that they have spent 
millions of dollars to thus free them- 
selves from any limitation of their pol- 
icy to charge what the traffic will bear, 
or, as they, themselves, put it, ‘‘what 
business judgment dictates.”’ 


The majority report is no less em- 
phatic on these points. 

According to the evidence before 
the New York commission the average 
rate for small consumers throughout 
the State in 1928 was 8.03 cents per 
kilowatt hour, compared with a na- 
tional average for the same type of 
consumer of 6.08 cents. In other 
words, while spending about $1,000,- 
000 a year on the Public Service Com- 
mission for “regulation,” the small con- 
sumers—those who can least afford 
it—are paying 18 per cent more than 
the average for the country for their 
electricity, and 20 per cent more than 
the average outside New York. They 
pay three times the rates charged to 
consumers in Ontario, Canada, under 
public ownership and operation of the 
electric business. 

Matthew S. Sloan, president of the 
New York Edison Company, admitted 
that the lowest rate for household 
current in the city of New York is 7 
cents a kilowatt hour. This rate has 
been unchanged by the New York 
Edison and the United Electric Light 
and Power Companies for thirteen 
years. Undoubtedly there were econo- 
mies in the past thirteen years in the 
production and distribution of electric 
energy, justifying lower rates, but 
they were not passed on to the con- 
sumers, not even in part. The recent 


announcement that the rates in New 
York City will be somewhat cut by 
consent emphasizes two things—first, 
the company’s recklessness in spend- 
ing over $5,000,000 in fighting the 
proceedings instituted by the city in 
1923 for lower rates; second, that the 
Supposed decrease in rates would 
really be an increase to 57 per cent 
for the domestic users of electric cur- 
rent by reason of a proposed meter 
charge to them of $7.20 a year. This 
question is now before the New York 
commission. 

While rates remained unchanged 
the electric utility companies have 
engaged in profiteering. The gross 
profits of the Consolidated Gas sys- 
tem, before fixed charges, increased 
from $10,222,603 in 1915 to $54,350,- 
149 in 1927—a gain of more than 425 
per cent; including the Brooklyn 
Edison Company, the 1928 profits 
total $73,127,062. After deducting in- 
terest the profits available for the 
stockholders increased from $8,502,- 
858 in 1915 to $42,273,779 in 1927—a 
gain of about 400 per cent. Including 
the Brooklyn Edison Company, the 
profit for the stockholders was $59,- 
592,552. 

According to an exhibit prepared 
by the accounting staff of the Public 
Service Commission of New York, 
submitted in the recent New York in- 
vestigation, fifty-six out of seventy- 
five electrical properties in the year 
1928, or, roughly, 75 per cent of those 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission, made a profit 
of more than 8 per cent on the capital, 
computed from commission records. 
Forty-six, or more than 60 per cent 
of all the companies, were making 
more than 9 per cent, 34 properties 
out of the 75 earned a profit of over 
10 per cent, and 30 of them showed 
a return of more than 12 per cent; 
15 of those companies earned more 
than 15 per cent, and 10 more than 
20 per cent. The evidence, therefore, 
shows that under the present system 
of private ownership subject to regu- 
lation, electrical rates in effect in 
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1928 were returning to a majority of 
the companies a profit of more than 
9 per cent. Some profits ran as high 
as 31.66 per cent, as in the case of 
the Corinth Electric Light and Power 
Company. 

The Province of Ontario, Canada, 
in partnership with its municipalities, 
owns and operates its electric indus- 
try as a public enterprise. A compara- 
tive study of rates charged in Ontario 
and those charged by private com- 
panies in Western New York, where 
electricity is generated largely by 
water power, was recently made by a 
committee consisting of Dr. H. W. 
Peck of Syracuse University; Joseph 
Boyd Reid, consulting engineer of 
New York; Dean Louis Mitchell of 
the School of Applied Science of Syra- 
cuse University, and Professor Ralph 
Dewey of the Department of Eco- 
nomics of Ohio State University. They 
concluded that “in the total areas 
compared, the New York revenues per 
kilowatt hour from all services was 
about 140 per cent of the Ontario 
revenue per kilowatt hour.” This find- 
ing is even more significant in view 
of the fact that the Ontario revenue 
is derived from the sale of about 75 
per cent of their total electricity to 
domestic consumers and farmers, and 
25 per cent to industrial and commer- 
cial consumers; while in New York, 
according to figures cited by Floyd 
L. Carlisle for the Niagara-Hudson 
group of companies as a basis, “only 
4% per cent of the kilowatt hours 
sold are to domestic consumers, and 
95144 per cent to industrial and com- 
mercial users.” The rates charged to 
domestic are much higher than those 
charged to industrial consumers. The 
Niagara-Hudson group of companies, 
which control about two-thirds of all 
the electric energy in New York State, 
charge to domestic users for only 414 
per cent of the electricity sold by that 
group an amount equal to 20 per cent 
of their gross income. If, therefore, 
instead of the 414 per cent, the private 
companies sold 75 per cent of their 
total current to domestic consumers, 


as does the Ontario publicly owned 
system, the New York revenue per 
kilowatt hour from all services would 
have been much higher than 140 per 
cent of the Ontario revenue. 

The retail revenues of the New 
York companies per kilowatt hour 
from domestic and commercial con- 
sumers, according to the findings of 
the committee headed by Professor 
Peck, are almost exactly three times 
as great as those in Ontario. “The 
New York bills,” declared the com- 
mittee, “were much higher. Sixty kilo- 
watt hours cost $1.30 in Toronto, 
$3.60 in Buffalo, $3.65 in Rochester, 
$3.81 in Syracuse, $4.35 in Utica and 
$2.80 in Niagara Falls.” 

To meet the challenge presented 
by the publicly-owned system in On- 
tario, the spokesmen for private own- 
ership argue that the difference in 
rates arises from the fact that here 
the companies pay taxes, while the 
Ontario system does not. Disposing 
of that argument Professor Peck’s 
committee says: 

This account is correct as far as it 
goes, but it does not go far. Taxes in 
the case of the thirty-five New York 
companies were, according to our esti- 
mate, .0967 cents per kilowatt hour, 
while the total production costs were 
1.41 cents. Taxes represent less than 7 
per cent of the cost of production, while 
the average spread between the New 
York and the Ontario revenue per 
kilowatt hour was 70 per cent. Hence, 
the taxes paid by the private companies 


account for only about one-tenth of the 
higher average charge. 


As against this small item which 
the New York companies pay in taxes, 
the Ontario system includes in its 
rates a sum which the Province and 
the municipalities lay aside annually 
to retire within the period of about 
thirty years the entire cost of the 
electric utility system. The public is 
buying annually an equity in the busi- 
ness. Rates, therefore, will be further 
reduced in Ontario as capital costs 
are reduced. But under private owner- 
ship, with higher rates, no reduction 
in capital cost may be looked forward 
to, because the rules laid down by the 
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United States Supreme Court hold 
that companies are entitled to a “rea- 
sonable” return—in New York 8 per 
cent—on the “present fair value” of 
the property. What constitutes fair 
value is still in the realm of legal con- 
troversy. It depends a good deal upon 
the political, economic and social 
views of the judges. There is as much 
conflict between them on the meaning 
of “value” in rate cases as there are 
between the different schools of politi- 
cal economy. 

Capital costs are the largest part 
of the expense in the production and 
distribution of electricity. The public 
can obtain capital cheaper than the 
private companies. H. S. Raushenbush 
of Dartmouth College, in The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, May, 1930, says 
that public financing of the industry 
alone would save for the consumers 
some $365,000,000 a year. In twenty 
years this saving, including the sav- 
ings on the estimated annual increases 
in the business, would amount to 
$9,331,125,000—enough to retire the 
entire capital now invested in the in- 
dustry. 

Municipal electric plants have been, 
until recently, steadily increasing. Ac- 
cording to the United States census, 
in twenty years, from 1902 to 1922, 
the number of municipal plants 
trebled. In 1922 there were a total of 
6,355 power plants, of which 40 per 
cent, or 2,581, were municipally owned 
and 60 per cent, or 3,774 of them, pri- 
vately owned. Municipal plants, how- 
ever, represent only about 5 per cent 
of the total national production of elec- 
tricity. That is because the powerful 
influences of the private utility com- 
panies have permitted, with few nota- 
ble exceptions, public enterprise to 
develop only in small communities 


which the private companies did not 
want to serve or were willing to serve 
on unsatisfactory terms. Writing in 
the National Review of Power Re- 
sources, 1923, O. C. Merrill, Secretary 
of the Federal Power Commission, 
said: ‘Municipal development has 
been resorted to primarily to secure 
domestic service in communities not 
reached by the distributing lines of 
existing private central stations or 
not having a demand for energy suf- 
ficient to justify from a commercial 
standpoint the construction of a sta- 
tion for such purposes by private 
capital.” 

That these plants were undertaken 
by the municipalities shows clearly 
the social motive behind public owner- 
ship as distinguished from the profit 
motive in private ownership; that 
these plants operate successfully in 
spite of the absence of large numbers 
of customers is further evidence of the 
superiority of public over private 
ownership. But public ownership and 
operation of the electric business 
means more than cheaper rates. In 
New York State, for instance, it 
would mean immediate conservation 
and development of its great water 
falls. As an incident to such develop- 
ment, since the business would be run 
in the interest of the general welfare, 
about 30,000 acres of land now being 
submerged in freshets could be con- 
served; the State’s canal system could 
be made more useful by a proper con- 
trol of the flow; tens of thousands of 
farmers still doing their work in nine- 
teenth century ways would be relieved 
from drudgery by the electrification 
of the farm and rural areas, now made 
prohibitive by the exorbitant charges 
of the private companies. Industrially 
and commercially as well the State 
would benefit from cheap power. 
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day scarcely keeping pace with 

the growth of the nation. Dur- 

ing the 125 years which began in 1800, 
the population of the United States 
multiplied twenty-two times, but dur- 
ing the same period the membership 
in Protestant churches multiplied 
eighty-one times, or almost four times 
as much as the increase in the popu- 
lation. But this proportionate increase 
in church membership was entirely 
within the period from 1800 to 1900. 
Since then the churches have been 
having a struggle to maintain what 
they had already achieved and much 
of the time during this period they 
have been in danger of losing ground. 
The Protestant Church in America 
has not increased its ratio as much as 
one per cent during the past thirty 
years. According to the report of the 
United States census on religious 
bodies, the increase from 1916 to 1926 
consisted of a mere sliver of three one- 
hundredths of one per cent, the per- 
centage being 24.66 in 1916 and 24.69 
in 1926. During 1929 the Christian 
churches in the United States, includ- 


MERICAN Protestantism is to- 


ing the Roman Catholic, gained only 
about 300,000 members, which was 
700,000 fewer than the increase re- 
ported in 1928. For the first time since 
the Civil War, the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church showed a net loss of nearly 
25,000 members and proportionately 
the Presbyterian Church fared worse. 
It is a striking fact that about one- 
third of the Protestant churches 
among the largest denominations did 
not add a single member to their rolls 
during 1929. Even the Roman Catholic 
Church fell from a gain of 360,153 in 
1928 to one of 77,307 during 1929. 

In spite of the apparent slump in 
the interest in the church, the Bible 
is still the world’s “best seller,” and 
religious publications during 1929 
made a record which was exceeded 
only by fiction and children’s books. 
Of the 10,187 new books and new edi- 
tions issued in the United States dur- 
in 1929, volumes on religion num- 
bered 806; during the past five years 
4,316 religious books have been issued 
in America. 

Some time ago the writer made a 
study, with the cooperation of hun- 
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dreds of leading daily newspapers in 
as many different cities, of the relig- 
ious convictions of the adult popula- 
tion in these cities. Something like a 
million persons filled out the question- 
naire blanks which were printed daily, 
for a week, dealing with such ques- 
tions as belief in God, immortality, 
the divinity of Jesus, the inspiration 
of the Bible, the effectiveness of 
prayer, the necessity of religion, and 
similar teachings. Eighty-seven per 
cent of those who replied expressed 
their belief in these fundamental doc- 
trines of the church, but a compara- 
tively small percentage of the adult 
population in these cities are regular 
attendants at church services. While 
the people as a whole accept the doc- 
trines which the church teaches, they 
do not accept the church itself. This 
is a world-phenomenon which is even 
truer of European Protestantism than 
of Protestantism in America. 


Those responsible for the progress 
of the church and religion in this 
country are faced by the following 
easily demonstrable facts: A slowing- 
lup in the growth of church member- 
iship, a relative decrease in Sunday 
ischool enrolments; the falling-off of 
‘contributions for missionary work; 
‘the apparent decline of interest in 
;church work on the part of women; 
‘and the disappointing situation re- 
) garding religion in the rural districts. 


The Protestant Church has always 
depended upon the Sunday school for 
added memberships. But in recent 
years the Sunday schools have been 
declining, so that this source of sup- 
ply is steadily being cut off. There 
were fewer Sunday schools in 1926 
than there were in 1916, although the 
number of Sunday school scholars, as 
a whole, during this period increased 
5.5 per cent. But from 1906 to 1916— 
ten years previously—the increase in 
Sunday school enrolment was 35.7 per 
cent. The increase during the last ten- 
year period was therefore less than 
one-sixth as much as it was during 
the earlier ten-year period. 

The United States census indicates 


that on the average there are five wo- 
men members for each four men in the 
churches in this country, and this 
ratio is the same for rural and urban 
churches. But a study of the churches 
in seventy North American cities with 
a combined population of 20,000,000, 
made by the writer twenty years ago, 
indicated that two-thirds of the mem- 
bership in all Protestant churches in 
these cities consisted of women and 
one-third of men. Since then there has 
been a steady proportionate decrease 
of interest in religion among the wo- 
men of the United States. Formerly 
the church was the only agency 
through which women could give ex- 
pression to their social instincts; to- 
day such opportunity is found in many 
educational, benevolent and political 
organizations. If it is true, as some 
apologists for the church are saying, 
that these figures indicate that this 
difference in the proportion between 
men and women shows that a larger 
number of men are becoming inter- 
ested in the church, this condition 
would be indicated by a very large 
increase in the total membership of 
the church, because presumably the 
interest of the women would have re- 
mained the same, but all the figures 
show that there has been a falling off 
in the total interest in the church. 

It has always been assumed that 
whatever may be the attitude of the 
city dweller toward the church, relig- 
ion is being safeguarded in the coun- 
try, but this is a fallacy. It was never 
true that the people in the country 
were more religious than those in the 
city. They may have been more pious 
in some respects, but often this piety 
was mere superstition and general © 
conservatism. It was undoubtedly true 
in the early days before the growth 
of the city, when country people con- 
stituted nearly the entire population 
of the United States, that there was 
more religion in the country than in 
the city, but this no longer holds, be- 
cause the majority of the people in 
this country now live in the cities. Of 
the total population living in places of 
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less than 2,500, which also includes 
farms and sparsely settled areas, only 
52 per cent are church members, 
whereas in the larger cities 58 per cent 
belong to the churches. However, 
there are large areas in rural sections 
of this country in which less than 20 
per cent of the adult population are 
members of the church. 


Missionary benevolences for the pro- 
motion of religious work by Protestant 
churches have been steadily declining. 
While money received for all purposes 
has substantially increased, these in- 
creases for the most part have been 
spent upon the local churches them- 
selves rather than for the promotion 
of religion beyond their own borders. 
The decreased interest in church mem- 
berships is all the more significant in 
view of this fact. According to the re- 
port of the United Stewardship Coun- 
cil, which represents practically all 
the Protestant churches in the United 
States, the per capita gifts for benev- 
olences decreased from $5.57 in 1921 to 
$3.43 in 1929, and the decrease has 
been steady and continuous. During a 
twelve-year period the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States increased 
its gifts for all purposes from $18.99 
per capita to $32.61 per capita, mak- 
ing it appear that the increase in con- 
tributions amounted to $13.62 per 
capita. But the difference in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar actually 
made the increase less than a half 
cent per capita. 


The total gifts from living donors 
for all religious purposes, both benev- 
olent and congregational, for all Prot- 
estant churches during 1929 did not 
exceed $520,000,000, and if money re- 
ceived from legacies were included, 
the total contributions to the Protes- 
tant churches for all purposes would 
probably amount to less than $650,- 
000,000 The indications are that in- 
creasingly large sums are being con- 
tributed for philanthropic work and 
that larger sums of money are being 
given for religious purposes. But while 
the percentage of gifts is increasing 
for health work, for example, as well 


as other philanthropic enterprises, the 
proportion for the missionary work of 
the church is steadily declining. 


Ordinarily the decline of the Protes- 
tant Church is ascribed to the growth 
of the city, on the assumption that the 
city must of necessity be “godless”; 
the coming of vast hordes of immi- 
grants to our country; the removal of 
large numbers of people to the sub- 
urbs where comfort, fresh air and gen- 
eral good living are supposed to pro- 
duce indifference to religion; the 
pruning from church rolls of those 
who have moved away, and the high 
cost of church membership. Scarcely 
any of these reasons are valid. As has 
already been pointed out, interest in 
religion is less prevalent in the coun- 
try than in the city. The percentage 
of foreign-born in this country has not 
been so low in nearly one hundred 
years as it is today. Also, most of the 
foreign-born are loyal Catholics, at 
least upon their arrival in this coun- 
try. If prosperity produces irreligion, 
then the churches may as well close 
their doors because its members are 
usually the most prosperous in the 
community. Moreover, the revision of 
church rolls is a continual process and 
the figures given in this study cover 
a long period of time. 


As to the high cost of church 
membership, the average Protestant 
Church member contributes less than 
six cents per day to the work of the 
church, although the total amount 
given includes very large sums con- 
tributed by individuals for building 
and endowment purposes. Indeed, 
some of the major denominations re- 
ceive as little as three cents per day 
from their membership, so that actu- 
ally no man is so poor but that he may 
find the church into which he will fit 
and feel perfectly at home as far as 
his poverty is concerned. 

It must be obvious that if American 
Protestantism is to be saved from still 
further failure, its leaders must 
frankly face all the facts and cease 
searching for excuses for their lack of 
statesmanship. They cannot find ref- 
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uge in pious phrases. It is worse than 
cowardice to declare with great unc- 
tion that the people do not want their 
“gospel.” This is simply to confess 
themselves beaten. And to charge the 
loss of church membership to the in- 
fluence of the automobile and the mo- 
tion picture is inviting still worse de- 
feats in the future, for life in America 
is sure to become even more complex. 

Meanwhile great reform movements 
are taking form outside the church, 
some of which have a distinctly relig- 
ious character. Socialism is becoming 
a religion to many of those who have 
embraced it. Young people the world 


over are identifying themselves with, 
radical movements in the same spirit’ 


and with the same devotion that we 
find among missionaries who go to 
foreign fields; there is no doubt that 
they are making fully as many sacri- 
fices. It is strange that the church, 
which should offer these young cru- 
saders the opportunity to live lives of 
service and devotion to a great cause, 


is not making the slightest impression 
upon them. 

The relationship of the workingman 
and the church has long disturbed its 
leaders. In general the attitude of the 


been one of paternalism, although 
there is nothing that the workingman 
resents quite so much as the spirit of 
patronage either in industry or in re- 
ligion. A recent study of how one 
thousand workingmen spent their 
spare time demonstrated the fact that 
the men who were most indifferent 
to the church were not those who 
worked long hours and received small 
pay, but those who worked only eight 
hours or less per day. In other words, 
the more intelligent workingmen be- 
came, the less they were attracted by 
the church..In every comparison be- 
tween the church, the lodge, the labor 
union, the theatre, the motion picture 
show, the social club, and all other 
agencies and institutions which at- 
tract workingmen, the church always 
suffered. 

The real “problem of the working- 
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man” for the church to consider is not 
so much the laborer whose wages are 
low and whose hours are long, but the 
highly skilled artisan. This is the man 
who is becoming interested in other 
movements which are today challeng- 
ing the church for supremacy in the 
hearts of the people. It is a striking 
fact that the laboring masses are 
naturally religious, even if they may 
not express their religion in the ac- 
cepted orthodox fashion. In great 
mass meetings of laborers which the 
writer has addressed in many sections 
of the United States and many Euro- 
pean countries, audiences numbering 
sometimes 15,000 to 20,000, the re- 
ligious appeal has always brought 
more ready response than in any other 
group which he has ever confronted. 


For a period of sixty days the 
writer directed 1,000 different shop 
meetings at the noon hour, meetings 
which were addressed by 500 preach- 
ers and which had an attendance of 
fully 100,000 men. There was a 
marked interest in these addresses 
when they were delivered without 
apology and in a straightforward 
manner. The preachers themselves 
had the greatest thrill in all their 
ministerial experiences, because of the 
unusual character of their audiences 
and their response. 

Writing regularly for the weekly 
labor press of the United States for 
eight years, I have found that these 
200 or more papers gave the most 
prominent place to those articles con- 
taining religion. 

At the Labor Temple in lower New 
York, organized just twenty years 
ago to demonstrate what could be 
done among the workers in the most 
congested area in the world, meetings 
were held every night in the week. 
The audiences consisted of 90 per cent 
men and the place was always crowd: 
ed. Probably 75 per cent of those at- 
tending the meetings would be cone 
sidered radical Socialists, Communists 
and others of advanced views. No 
matter what the topic under consider- 
ation, religion always played a promi- 
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nent part in the discussion. Finally by 
formal resolution it was decided to 
spend an entire evening each week in 
the consideration of purely religious 
problems, and this weekly meeting 
was by all odds the most interesting 
and the most largely attended. 


If Protestantism is to succeed, it 
must be big enough to include all 
those whose lives are dominated by 
the spirit of true Christianity, no mat- 
ter what their economic beliefs may 
be. While the church must not seek to 
‘promote any particular system, it 
must consider the right of every man 
to work out his own economic salva- 
tion, provided he does violence to no 
other man. It is none of the church’s 
business whether a man believes in 
socialism, communism or philosophic 
anarchism. The church has nothing to 
do with a man’s €¢onomic.convictions 
so long as they have no bearing on 
his moral life. It is rather late in the 
day to admit that a man may be rad- 
ical economically and still be a Chris- 
tian. The great industrial revolution 
which is sweeping over the world, 
must find the church open-minded. 
There is no doubt that millions who 
have been swept off their feet by the 
troubles of the last few years and 
have left the church in despair be- 
cause they thought it had nothing to 
offer will soon realize that that which 
they sought cannot be found in an 
economic or social system. 


Men seem to have forgotten the 
feelings which separated North and 
South during the Civil War. There 
is no longer any barrier in business, 
in fraternal organizations, in labor 
unions, in political parties, but there 
are still Presbyterians and Baptists— 
North and South; Methodists—North 
and South, and these constitute the 
great bodies of Protestantism in 
America today. Every one else sank 
differences a long time ago, but the 
Protestants are still divided. But help 
will not come in the present emer- 
gency through great combinations 
of churches or denominations, and 
these are also highly desirable. For 


it has been during the period that 
these combinations and unions of 
churches have been going on that the 
greatest slump in Protestantism has 
taken place. Even the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 
commendable as its work has been— 
and it has rendered a great service to 
the churches—must move slowly on 
any question, because it must carry 
along every one of its constituent or- 
ganizations, and it can move no faster 
than its slowest-moving member. Sev- 
eral times it has been on the verge of 
disruption because its far-seeing, ener- 
getic leaders, appreciating the needs 
of the times, urged it to move forward 
more rapidly. It has only been by the 
utmost diplomacy that the Federal 
Council has been held together. 


If Protestantism is to win, it must 
give to every man the right to work 
out his own spiritual salvation even 
though it is done with fear and trem- 
bling. Unfortunately, there are certain 
leaders and gioups within the Protes- 
tant Church which seek to compel a,; 
man to take an ironbound oath of be- 
lief in certain doctrines before he can 
accept a place of leadership and, in 
some cases, before he can become a 
member of the church. The machinery 
of the Protestant Church was never 
in better condition that-it-is today. 
It has called in the best efficiency ex- 
perts available. It has had the judg- 
ment of an endless number of commis-\ 
sions. Scientific methods of organiza- 
tion have been applied to its boards 
of control and administration. Its 
teaching force has had the benefit of 
the most modern psychological princi- 
ples, and its preachers have increas- 
ingly availed themselves of higher 
education. But apparently, however 
necessary these may be—and they are 
very much needed—salvation for the 
church must come through some other 
medium. 

There is no doubt that what is 
needed more than anything else is a 
great prophetic message which will stir 
the church to its foundations. Noth- 
ing less heroic than a new voice withy 
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a great challenge can stir the Protes- 
tant Church. Such a messenger will 
undoubtedly be counted a radical. It 
has always been so. And many within 
the church, especially those who are 
installed in the seats of the mighty, 
will be inclined to cast him out as a 
menace. The real menace to the 
church today is not the radical, 
whether his radicalism be theological 
or sociological. The real menace is the 
smug, self-satisfied person who is 
quite content with things as they are, 
and who wants no change of any kind 
which will compel him to adjust him- 
self to meet the modern situation. We 
are in peril today not because of the 
aggressiveness of the radicals but be- 
cause of the indifference of the con- 
servatives. 


The church has always been man’s 
expression of his religious life and in- 
stincts. This, together with the fact 
that man’s greatest need is spiritual, 
makes it inevitable that he will con- 
tinue to have some kind of religous 
organization with which to satisfy his 
deepest need. For this reason it has 
been utterly impossible through the 
centuries to kill the church, and ap- 
parently no matter how inefficient the 
church may be, it will continue to sur- 
vive in some form. It is merely a ques- 
tion as to what that form is to be. 
There can be no doubt that the next 
generation will see some marked 
changes in the expression of religion, 
but one may well ask whether the 
church is big enough to adapt itself 
to these changing conditions. 





Monarchy a Lost Cause 


In Germany 


By Count CARLO SFORZA 
Former Italian Foreign Minister 


political evolution through which 

Germany is passing, we find that 
only those parties are interesting that 
make their appeal to the younger 
generation. In that circumstance, in- 
deed, lies one of the most serious 
problems of present-day Germany. 
That is not only because the young 
men of today produce the leaders and 
the ideas of tomorrow, but because 
there is now a striking absence of 
young men in German public life. 
Everything political is in the hands 
of old men or of men of very mature 
age; and so the younger generation, 
denied all real political activity by the 
mature men in power, take their 
revenge by flocking to the two ex- 
treme parties, the National-Socialist 
and the Communist. 

The National-Socialists are easily 
described for an American reader: 
they are a sort of Kv Klux Klan with, 
however, a marked tendency, in words 
at least, against capitalism. They 
pretend that they desire to renovate 
Germany by subjecting her to a new 
kind of mysticism exalting the spiri- 
tual virtues, the worship of national 
energy, a new sense of human values 
and the elimination of the selfish and 
—— materialism of middle-class 

e. 

Although the Communists had 
fifty-four members in the last Reichs- 
tag, they are not politically danger- 
ous. Much more disturbing is the fact 
that communism has become a fac- 
tor in the intellectual formation of 


[ considering the present stage of 


the young. Its doctrines shed their 
characteristics of hatred and violence 
on their way from Russia to Germany, 
but only to become something just as 
dangerous—a theory which disre- 
gards all the restraints of the old 
morality. Now, the “old morality” is 
not, in the wider sense of the word, 
either a middle-class or any other 
kind of morality. It is simply moral 
law. The unemployed millions furnish 
communism with the easiest recruit- 
ing grounds, for the idle man swal- 
lows wholesale the stupidest revolu- 
tionary commonplaces, be they Com- 
munist formulas or their merely ap- 
parent opposites, those of the Na- 
tional-Socialist. 

Between these two extreme parties 
the old socialism of the Social Demo- 
crats, who had 153 members in the 
last Reichstag, no longer seems to 
make any strong appeal to the Ger- 
man masses. The Social Democrats 
are regarded as a bourgeois party 
just as much as the Centrists are. In 
all the other parties there has been 
a very distinct leaning toward the 
Right. During the electoral campaign 
of August and September, 1930, it 
was very characteristic that in the 
contests between the different parties 
there was a marked tendency to boast 
of a return to autocratic and anti- 
Parliamentary traditions. 

One might, therefore, have reason 
to be concerned if one takes stock of 
German politics since the death of 
Stresemann and notes the lack of au- 
thority of the leaders and the violent 
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outbursts of mistrust against the 
forms of democracy. But is it fair to 
pretend that the Republican system 
of the Reich was accepted enthusias- 
tically by a majority of the Germans? 
The truth is that, despite all signs to 
the contrary, a new spirit is slowly 
arising from the ruins of the Hohen- 
zollern Empire. In France as in the 
countries of the Little Entente, in 
England as in Italy, public opinion 
adopted too readily the cheap formula 
of the “two Germanies’—a demo- 
cratic and pacific Germany versus a 
nationalist Germany bent on “re- 
vanche.” 


French and, strange to say, Ameri- 
can visitors to Germany frequently 
ask: When is the Kaiser coming back? 
In reality, no German ever thinks of 
the former Kaiser; practically no one 
ever thinks of the Hohenzollern. In 
August, 1929, one of the leaders of 
the new Conservative ‘People’s 
party” said in a public speech: “The 
monarchy is all right for the movies 
but for nothing else.” And the Peo- 


ple’s party is led by Count Westarp, 


the former Nationalist leader. Of 
course, from time to time—it even hap- 
pened quite recently on the occasion of 
this official desertion of the People’s 
party—a few old Generals, a few 
former Potsdam officials, protest that 
without the monarchy there can be 
no true national life in Germany. But 
nobody takes any notice of their pro- 
tests. More than that, those who pro- 
test—at least certain former court 
dignitaries whom I knew well before 
1914—-speak in that way because of 
a kind of very worthy self-respect, 
but in their hearts they themselves 
no longer believe in a régime for 
which they were ready to lay down 
their lives, but which fell so igno- 
miniously. The strength—or the weak- 
ness—of monarchism lies in a certain 
emotional element of hereditary af- 
fection, of respect for the moral 
character of the sovereign. When 
these feelings disappear, the mon- 
archy, even if it endures, is nothing 
but a rootless tree. The first blast of 


wind will lay it low. In Germany the 
monarchy is no longer a_ political 
issue. 

Pacifist Germany—the Germany 
represented by the ideas and writ- 
ings of a man who, morally speaking, 
greatly honors his country, Herr von 
Gerlach—is no less non-existent from 
a political standpoint. Even the So- 
cialist party, so important in domes- 
tic politics, has absolutely no in- 
fluence in foreign affairs. The Ger- 
man political régime of the near 
future will probably be welded out 
of elements of the old and of the 
new Germany. That is something that 
is difficult to convey to foreigners, 
especially to Frenchmen. They can- 
not understand that there should be 
Germans like Stresemann, for in- 
stance, who have nothing but con- 
tempt for William II and his cama- 
rilla of Generals and courtiers, but 
who nevertheless still revere the old 
monarchist history of Prussia and 
the glorious memories of what the 
imperial army achieved during four 
years of war against a world of ene- 
mies. Hindenburg, in his heart, is 
probably the noblest representative 
of this type of German. Germany in- 
deed has been lucky in her two first 
Presidents—the honest and simple 
Ebert, who obtained for the Reich, 
bourgeois though it was, the loyalty 
and the cooperation of the Socialists; 
Hindenburg, who has served the re- 
publican ideal solely by his having 
pledged himself by an oath, which 
has had far more effect than decades 
of republican prosperity might have 
had. 


Can this Germany, “seeking to 
bridge yesterday and today,” to 
quote a phrase of Stresemann’s, be- 
come quickly peace-loving and demo- 
cratic in the ideal sense of the word? 
I should hesitate to assert as much, 
but what seems evident to me is 
that even this Germany desires 
peace, if only because she has dis- 
covered that peace leads more surely 
to greatness and prosperity than. does 
war, than does even victory. A paci- 
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fism denying the past is inconceivable 
in Germany; and Germany renounc- 
ing its army while Europe is bris- 
tling with armaments—that also is 
inconceivable. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that all thinking Germans now 
realize that peace is rich in possibil- 
ities of battles more strenuous and 
more fruitful—and also more intelli- 
gent—than those of Verdun. 


Briefly, the political and moral 
budget of Germany as she appears 
today might be stated as follows: A 
total collapse of the Hohenzollernian 
myth and universal contempt for the 
last imperial ruler; a general under- 
standing of the fact that the fortunes 
of Germany will rise again through 
peace and that war is no longer a 
paying game; lack of ability to coor- 
dinate the various economic interests 
which are conflicting with one an- 
other throughout the country. On the 
whole it is a healthy budget, espe- 
cially when we consider the enormous 
difficulties the Germans have to con- 
tend with—reparations, an agricul- 
tural crisis, unemployment. 


These difficulties, like the former 
—inflation and the financial col- 
lapse—would have been handled bet- 
ter by men more accustomed in gov- 
ernment and in Parliament to the 
vivifying struggle for freedom. But 
this is the penalty Germany pays for 
having believed so long in the in- 
fallibility of a ruler who certainly 
had greatness in him—Bismarck— 
and for having, after him, put the 
same naive trust in the last Kaiser. 
If strong personalities, which are 
even more necessary under a demo- 
cratic régime than under an autoc- 
racy, have disappeared from the Ger- 
man stage, the fault lies in that long 
period of intellectual and _ political 
subjection. Even today, and this is 
probably one of the most serious de- 
ficiencies in a situation which other- 
wise seems to me on the whole quite 
hopeful, the Germans entertain about 
the social élite a very different idea 
from that prevailing in the rest of 
free Europe. There men engaged in 
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politics are not specialists but are, 
or at least should be, universal minds. 
How often have I not heard the late 
Lord Balfour, for instance, deride the 
“authorities.” And if I may refer to 
myself, I found, when I became For- 
eign Minister, that I frequently had 
to forget that I had been a profes- 
sional diplomat, for too much knowl- 
edge of technicalities rather hindered 
me in the beginning. In Germany, 
on the other hand, confidence and 
admiration go to the Fachmann (spe- 
cialist). Hence a lowering of the 
standard of the political staff. Strese- 
mann was almost a unique exception; 
but Stresemann—TI have it from him 
—took good care to avoid indulging 
in lengthy parleys with any Fach- 
mann in his department. Bismarck’s 
Reichstag, with men like Windh- 
thorst, saw the last of the great Ger- 
man personalities of the past. The 
materialism of the Hohenzollern pe- 
riod has killed them all. As long as 
the Fachmann remains on his pedes- 
tal there is no hope of any rapid 
political development in Germany. 

That one should in Germany, even 
in this field, begin to acknowledge 
that everything is not perfect, is also 
a good sign. Formerly it was only 
abroad that the Germans were gen- 
erally reproached with lacking polit- 
ical intelligence. Prince von Biilow 
was an exception when, with his 
characteristic subtlety, he freely ad- 
mitted the fact, at least in confidence, 
for instance, when he told me one 
evening in his Roman retreat, at 
Villa Malta, the answer he had re- 
ceived from one of the highest per- 
sonages of the German Foreign Of- 
fice to whom he had complained of 
the national misunderstanding of 
some international problems of the 
moment. “Your Highness,” was the 
answer, “we are supreme in science, 
in music, in military matters, in so 
many other fields; is it strange that 
if in one—politics—we are incurable 
asses ?” 

Many symptoms go to show, how- 
ever, even in this period of confu- 
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sion and uncertainty, that there is an 
increasing number of Germans who 
realize that what is wanted to save 
the nation is not a “Saviour,” but the 
common humble will to cooperate, 
each one according to his means, in 
the management of the Common- 
wealth. The silly dreams of the Na- 
tional-Socialists on the one side and 
of the Communists on the other may 
possibly bring about results quite dif- 
ferent from those hoped for by their 
leaders, that is, the creation of a 
solid central mass of electors who 
will vote not so much for somebody 
or something as against the excesses 
of a turbulent faction. In Germany 
“supermen” have recently failed so 
dismally that it is not worth while 
asking who might be the coming 
man, to learn if von Seeckt or any 
one else is getting ready to succeed 
to Hindenburg. One of the most valu- 
able lessons the Germans of today 
have learned is that provided by 
Ludendorf. Admired and feared by 
the whole world on both sides of the 
trenches during the war, when peace 
came all he was capable of was the 
stupidity of a child. 

Germany, of course, has need of 
men; but men, not miracles, men 
tried in the long struggles of civil 
administration and of free discussion. 
At the same time one should not for- 


get that the knowledge of freedom 
and of democracy is not acquired in 
a day. The expert is not born who 
could disprove that. 

One should not forget, especially 
when confronted with certain gloomy 
prognostications from the French 
side, that after all, if the Weimar 
Constitution does not seem as strong 
as the American and British Consti- 
tutions, the case was much the same 
in France with the republican Con- 
stitution of 1875. For a long time it 
looked republican, but was not. The 
army was not republican. Only after 
a quarter of a century did the Catho- 
lics rally to the French Republic, and 
even today some among them still 
grumble against Pope Leo XIII who 
forced them to abandon their mon- 
archical tendencies. Why then should 
we expect things to progress in Ger- 
many more quickly than in France 
where the present republic is the 
third that has been set up by the 
French people? 

We must study German public life 
over a fairly long period if we are 
to draw any lasting lesson from it. 
But there is one thing of which we 
can be certain, and that is that, even 
for a people as gifted as the Germans 
are intellectually, culturally and so- 
cially, nothing can take the place of 
political freedom. 





Prohibition in the 
Perspective of History 


By STANLEY HIGH 
Editor, The Christian Herald 


hibition controversy wets and 
drys seem to stand agreed. 
Both acknowledge, though the empha- 
sis varies with the point of view, that 
the Eighteenth Amendment outlawed 
but did not destroy the traffic in 
alcoholic beverages. This fact, obvi- 
ously, is of major campaign impor- 
tance to the opponents of prohibition 
and they emphasize it accordingly. 
That liquor, of whatever quality and 
at whatever price, has survived the 
Kighteenth Amendment in commer- 
cial quantity is looked upon as indis- 
putable proof of the failure of prohi- 
bition and the necessity for modifica- 
tion or repeal. The drys, of course, 
draw no such conclusion. In fact, 
where the anti-prohibitionists are in- 
clined to exaggerate, the prohibition- 
ists tend to underestimate both the 
consumption of liquor and the scope 
of the liquor business. This is prob- 
ably an unavoidable result of the par- 
tisanship of the two parties to the 
dispute. But it is unfortunate that 
this partisanship should have involved 
us in a round of assertion and denial 
concerning the prevalence of liquor 
that has almost completely excluded 
other considerations, particularly his- 
torical considerations, which seem to 
have at least an equally vital bearing 
upon the question at issue. 
Unquestionably prohibition finds its 
chief strength today in the long record 
of experiment and the wide range of 
experience that lies behind it and out 


QO: one point in the current pro- 


of which it grew. It was a familiarity 
with the facts of the last seventy-five 
years of America’s dealings with the 
liquor traffic that swung the dry forces 
of the nation into a united drive for 
national prohibition by constitutional 
amendment. It is a recollection of 
those facts that has maintained the 
unbroken support of the same forces 
for prohibition. Yet neither the wets 
nor the drys seem to have given these 
facts adequate place in their present 
program. The wets continue to point 
out the abuses which have arisen un- 
der the Eighteenth Amendment and 
continue to insist that, as a result of 
those abuses, the amendment should 
be repealed or its supporting legisla- 
tion modified. But as yet they have 
offered no tangible alternative plan 
which, while removing the peculiar 
evils incident to prohibition, would 
provide something of a guarantee 
against the evils which were always 
characteristic of regulation. The drys, 
for their part, seem content to answer 
the wets. They minimize the current 
abuses, claim for prohibition a long 
list of social and economic achieve- 
ments and ignore, almost entirely, the 
fact that perhaps the best present 
defense of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment can be found not in the com- 
pleteness with which it has succeeded 
in restraining the liquor traffic, but in 
the extent to which the pre-prohibi- 
tion systems of regulation failed to 
restrain that traffic. 

Prohibition is not a result of a 
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fanatical opposition to moderate drink- 
ing but rather of hard-headed and 
humanitarian convictions of the de- 
sirability of temperance and of a 
knowledge, born of experience, that 
the legalized liquor trade, however 
stringently regulated, persistently 
fostered intemperance. Between 1900 
and 1918 the dry area of the nation 
steadily extended, until by 1918 twen- 
ty-five States had already adopted 
Statewide prohibition. Yet, despite 
this expanding dry territory, the per 
capita consumption of liquor in the 
United States increased from 18.77 
gallons in 1904, 21.46 gallons in 1909 
to 22.43 in 1914. In other words, pro- 
hibition became the issue because sev- 
eral generations of regulation ap- 
peared, to the drys, to demonstrate 
the futility of establishing temper- 
ance in any other way. From the 
outset what has characterized the at- 
titude of the Churches of the country 
has not been their sponsorship of pro- 
hibition but rather their advocacy of 
temperance. The Churches have stood 
aggressively for temperance for near- 
ly a century, whereas they have fa- 
vored constitutional prohibition for 
only about two decades. 

In 1673 Increase Mather pamphlet- 
eered with two sermons, not against 
drinking but against drunkenness, In 
1726 Cotton Mather, with twenty-two 
of his clerical brethren, drew up and 
made public a “Serious Address to 
Those Who Unnecessarily Frequent 
the Tavern.” It was looked upon as a 
bit of dangerous extremism when, 
fifty years later, the Rev. William 
Philip Otterbein went so far as to 
exclude from communion all who in- 
dulged in strong drink. Anti-liquor 
opinion did not actually begin to be 
organized until early in the nineteenth 
century, when Dr. Lyman Beecher 
was instrumental in the establishment 
of a number of temperance societies, 
notably the Massachusetts Society for 
the Suppression of Intemperance. By 
1826 similar temperance organizations 
had been founded and were spreading 
rapidly through all the Atlantic sea- 


board States and as far west as Ken- 
tucky, Ohio and Indiana. 

Even in this earliest period the 
moral zeal of the churches was sup- 
ported by the increasing conviction 
among business men, economists and 
scientists that liquor was a physical, 
social and economic liability. Probably 
the first organized effort to enforce 
prohibition, even locally, was made in 
the eighteenth century by a company 
of 200 farmers of Litchfield County, 
Connecticut. After experiencing all 
manner of liquor-fostered troubles, 
these landowners joined in a move to 
prevent the use of alcoholic beverages 
among farmhands employed at har- 
vest time. At about the same time Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, a noted physician 
and one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, prepared a vig- 
orous pamphlet against the use of dis- 
tilled liquors which was circulated 
through the Continental Army by the 
War Board of the Continental Con- 
gress. In fact, Dr. Rush, although his 
attacks were directed chiefly against 
distilled liquors, is widely regarded 
as the founder of the total abstinence 
movement in the United States. 

In this early period the anti-liquor 
movement was not primarily political 
and was aimed, not at the destruction 
of the liquor traffic but at its regula- 
tion and the extension of temperance 
in the use of alcoholic beverages. With 
the Civil War, however, these tactics 
and this program were considerably 
changed, and the movement against 
alcohol came gradually to be directed 
toward the complete elimination by 
local option of the entire liquor busi- 
ness. Mere temperance agitation was 
found insufficient. As early as 1835 a 
grand jury in New York City, after 
pointing out that two-thirds of the 
poverty and crime of the city were due 
to the liquor business went on to de- 
clare that “it is our solemn conviction 
that the time has now arrived when 
our public authorities should no long- 
er sanction the evil complained of by 
granting licenses for the purpose of 
vending ardent spirits, thereby legal- 
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izing the traffic at the expense of our 
moral and physical power.” After the 
Civil War that opinion came to be 
widely accepted among temperance 
workers, and the search began for a 
political solution of a problem which 
the mere advocacy of total abstinence 
had been inadequate to meet. 

The advocates of temperance were 
obliged to take the liquor question 
into politics, if for no other reason 
than that the liquor interests them- 
selves had already done so. In 1863 the 
National Brewers’ Association was 
founded in New York City and an- 
nounced its purpose to fight every 
effort to extend the right of local op- 
tion. In 1863 this organization suc- 
ceeded in reducing the government tax 
on beer from $1 to 40 cents a barrel. 
In 1867 it declared active political 
hostility to all candidates of what- 
ever party who were in any way dis- 
posed to the total abstinence cause. 
In 1891, at their annual meeting, the 
brewers “rejoiced” in the defeat of a 
bill to create a government commis- 
sion of inquiry into the liquor traffic. 
In 1893 the Ohio State organization 
voted to enter politics more aggres- 
sively and to work for the repeal of 
the law that prohibited the sale of 
liquor to habitual drunkards as well 
as for the modification of the Sunday 
closing law and all other restrictive 
measures. The anti-liquor forces of 
the nation, confronted with a program 
of this sort, recognized that they 
would be obliged either to submit to 
an unregulated traffic or go into poli- 
tics to fight for regulation. 

The nation’s drys, it is urged, 
should have been content with regu- 
lation. Doubtless they might have 
been content if regulation had regu- 
lated, but it did not. From the very 
first regulative proposal up to the 
ratification of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment the wet forces fought every 
measure designed to bring liquor with- 
in the law, and when regulative laws 
were passed they were promptly and 
brazenly violated. In 1904, for exam- 
ple, the question of a Sunday closing 
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law for New York’s saloons came be- 
fore the State Assembly. Anticipating 
the legislative discussion of this 
measure, the New York Tribune made 
a survey of the observance of the 
Sunday laws in other American cities. 
Here are a few of the results of that 
survey. From St. Louis: “The law as 
to Sunday closing is clear and explicit, 
but is treated as a dead letter. * * * 
The saloons are as wide open as the 
churches and the aggregate attendance 
therein in much greater.” From Chi- 
cago: “This act [the Sunday closing 
law] on the statute books applies with 
as much force to Chicago as to any 
other town in the State. But no provi- 
sion has ever been made by the City 
Council for itsenforcement.” From Cin- 
einnati: “These laws [Sunday closing 
and other regulatory measures] have 
become practically dead letter laws 
so far as their enforcement is con- 
cerned.” From Louisville: “By com- 
mon consent the doors of all saloons 
are as wide open on Sunday as on any 
other day.” From New Orleans: The 
Sunday closing law’s enforcement “is 
a farce as far as the city of New Or- 
leans and large towns are concerned.” 

In this fashion the liquor business 
uniformly reacted to every regulative 
measure. The inevitable results of that 
reaction were apparent, even to some 
of the wets. In September, 1913, in 
the same year that the drive for 
constitutional prohibition began, the 
National Liquor Dealers’ Journal de- 
clared: “We are not discussing the 
benefits or the justice of prohibition 
but its possibility and its probability 
in present circumstances. To us there 
is the ‘handwriting on the wall,’ and 
its interpretation spells doom. For this 
the liquor business is to blame. It 
seems incapable of learning any lesson 
of advancement or any motive but 
profit. To perpetuate itself it has 
formed alliances with the slums that 
repel all conscientious and patriotic 


. citizens. It deliberately aids the most 


unworthy men, the most corrupt and 
recreant officials.” 
The records show that the Ameri- 
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can people experimented in good faith 
with the liquor business for three- 
quarters of a century. They gave liq- 
uor every chance to develop some sav- 
ing social grace and the liquor trade 
every chance to justify itself. The 
extent of its failure accounts in large 
measure for the fact that the nation’s 
drys finally united to secure the 
Eighteenth Amendment, and that to- 
day they refuse to recede from their 
support for that amendment or to 
agree to a return to a system of regu- 
lation under any auspices whatsoever. 

It is against this background that 
the Eighteenth Amendment must be 
appraised. The fact that the historical 
case for prohibition has been so wide- 
ly neglected has tended to comprise 
the entire issue and in the immediate 
situation may influence the results in 
the forthcoming November elections. 
The anti-prohibition forces have never 
been so adequately financed, so well 
organized and led as at present. Their 
cause unquestionably has gained some 
ground since 1928, though this may 
turn out to be a handicap, since the 
remarkable campaign of promotion 
and publicity by which the wets have 
been mobilized has been based upon 
the definite promise of results. Wet 
organizers have insisted that in the 
Seventy-first Congress the dry senti- 
ment of the nation reached its high 
point; that the tide now had turned 
and that henceforth, beginning in 
November, each succeeding election 
would witness a declining dry major- 
ity until one day the wets could com- 
mand the situation. But this wet tide, 
which has been press-agented from 
one end of the country to the other, 
requires some material manifestation. 
If in November the electorate fails to 
provide it, then certainly some of the 
hard-won wet momentum will be lost, 
and the position of the drys, with the 
approach of another Presidential year, 
will be greatly strengthened. 

Even the drys concede the likeli- 
hood of some wet inroads on Congress 


in November. The overwhelming dry- 
ness of the Seventy-first Congress, we 
are told, was a result, in some meas- 
ure, of the Hoover vote which carried 
dry Congressmen into office from ter- 
ritories which normally would have 
wet representatives. These territories, 
it is conceded, the wets will win back 
in November. Just how much more 
they will win is a matter of conjec- 
ture. Whatever explanations are of- 
fered, it is generally agreed that in 
the Senatorial primary in New Jersey, 
in the repeal move of the Washington 
State Republican Convention, as well 
as in the primary results in several 
Congressional districts, the wets have 
won some rather important initial suc- 
cesses. These successes, whatever else 
they have accomplished, have stirred 
the various dry organizations of the 
country to renewed life. A recent 
statement from the headquarters of 
the Anti-Saloon League indicates that 
funds for the league’s activities have 
come in more generously during the 
last six months than for any similar 
period in ten years. Behind the in- 
creased activity of the drys is the 
conviction that if the prohibition lines 
can be made to hold through the elec- 
tions of 1930 and 1932, the main force 
of the wet drive will be found to have 
spent itself and the political safety of 
the prohibition laws assured. 


Quite apart, however, from the po- 
litical ground that may be won or lost 
in November, the problem of liquor 
and its proper handling is likely to 
remain for some time with us. The 
solution of that problem will probably 
continue to require political action. 
But whether prescribed by the wets 
or the drys, political action, to be ef- 
fective, requires the support of educa- 
tional processes which are now wide- 
ly neglected. It seems likely that the 
first step toward such an educational 
program would call for a more wide- 
spread understanding of the various 
experiments in the control of the liq- 
uor traffic that preceded its legisla- 
tive abolition. 





Italy’s Solution of the 
Labor Problem 
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problems of modern life is that 
of the relations between capital 
and labor, so much so that the char- 
acter of any system of government 
may largely be gauged by the posi- 
tion it assumes toward this problem. 
In Italy, after the war, the Socialist 
and Communist parties rapidly gained 
control of the working-class move- 
ment, and soon the State was endan- 
gered by open warfare between vari- 
ous classes and sections of the people, 
all in the name of some sort of syndi- 
calism*—not only that of the workers, 
but also of the capitalists with their 
trusts and cartels, and even of the 
civil servants who wished to take 
things into their own hands. 
Reformist socialism in Italy was 
never able to hold its own against the 
revolutionary aims which were openly 


O= of the gravest fundamental 


hostile to State and nation, and thus _ 


among the problems which the Fas- 
cist State had to face was that of the 
relations between capital and labor. 
Fascism has the credit of dealing with 
the question, not by violence but by 
legislative reform. As a State that has 


*“Syndicalism as a revolutionary proletarian move- 
ment aims at giving the working class an effective 
form of organization in its struggle against exploi- 
tation by capital. The syndicalist believes that if 
the workers through their unions were completely 
merged into a single fighting force, they could, by 
the use of the general strike as their chief weapon, 
Overthrow capitalism and take control of industry, 
= thereby create a new social order. This idea 

iffers from that of revolutionary socialism and 
famuniom in denying the value of political ac- 
t 7 The syndicalist does not seek to overthrow 
5 e@ State in the same way as the revolutionary 
i pausten does, but simply to take possession of 


made a religion of authority, and in 
the supreme interests of the commu- 
nity, that is, the nation, claims the 
right to use its power to the full, the 
Fascist State does not admit that dif- 
ferent classes should engage in violent 
conflicts to achieve their particular 
ends. In other words, the Fascist State 
does not admit the principle of class 
war, but demands the cooperation of 
all classes and sections participating 
in production for the welfare of the 
whole nation. 

The Fascist conception of the rela- 
tions between capital and labor finds 
its expression in a document of high 
historical value, the Charter of Labor, 
which was approved by the Fascist 
Grand Council in April, 1927, and in 
a series of legislative enactments, 
which elaborate and apply the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Charter of La- 
bor. The charter is really a vast social 
and political program, a declaration 
of the duties and rights of labor, in- 
spired by the interests of the nation, 
as may be seen in some of the more 
important paragraphs in the first 
chapter, entitled: “Of the Corporative 
State and Its Organization”: 

1. The Italian Nation is an organism 
which has ends, life and means of ac- 
tion superior in strength and durability 
to those of individuals, either divided 
or united in groups, which compose it. 
It is a moral, political and economic en- 


tity, which finds its complete expression 
in the Fascist State. 


2. Work, in all its managerial, execu- 


— 


~ 
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tive, intellectual, technical and manual 
forms, is a social duty. For this reason, 
and for this reason alone, is it pro- 
tected by the State. Production, consid- 
ered as a whole, is unitary from a na- 
tional point of view; its objectives may 
be summed up in the well-being of the 
individual and the development of the 
power of the nation. 

3. Full freedom of syndical and pro- 
fessional organization exists; but only 
legally recognized syndicates [unions], 
which are subject to the supervision of 
the State, have the right legally to rep- 
resent the categories of employers and 
of workers for which they are consti- 
tuted. 

7. The Corporative State considers 
private initiative in the field of produc- 
tion as the most efficacious and most 
useful instrument in the interests of the 
nation. As private organization of pro- 
duction is a function of national inter- 
est, the organizers of any enterprise are 
responsible, in the eyes of the State, 
for the development of production. 
From the cooperation of productive 
forces it follows that a reciprocity of 
rights and duties exists between them. 
The helpers, technicians, employes and 
workers are active collaborators in any 
economic enterprise, the management 
of which belongs to the employer, who 
is responsible for it. 

8. The State intervenes in economic 
production only when private initiative 
is lacking or insufficient, or when the 
political interests of the State are in- 
volved. Such intervention may take the 
form of supervision, encouragement or 
direct management. 


The Charter of Labor, while re- 
specting private initiative, thus ex- 
cludes all forms of socialism, includ- 
ing State socialism. 


The Charter of Labor was preced- 
ed by the law of April 3, 1926, on 
“syndicates and the juridical regula- 
tion of collective labor relations.” 
This law took for its starting point 
the recognition of the syndicates and 
their subjection to State discipline as 
a problem vital to the modern State, 
if it is not to be overwhelmed by revo- 
lutionary syndicalism. By recogniz- 
ing the syndicates the State abandons 
its unconcern in regard to conflicts 
between capital and labor, an attitude 
proved false by experience. The 
State must not be a passive spectator 
of such conflicts nor must it limit its 


action to maintaining public order. 
On the contrary, it must do justice 
and bring about harmony between 
the opposed interests of the produc- 
tive classes. 

The unions, whether of workers 
or of employers, are no longer instru- 
ments of war between the social 
classes and of these against the 
State, but legal public organs in the 
sphere of the State. They protect 
the professional interests of the 
classes or sections they represent, and 
between them collective labor con- 
tracts are concluded. Such collective 
labor contracts are regulated by law 
and are obligatory on all the workers 
and all the employers in a particular 
industry. The unions or syndicates, 
which have the right to levy contribu- 
tions on all those who belong to those 
organizations, assume responsibility 
for and guarantee the observance of 
the contract. On the other hand, the 
State, which does not admit class 
warfare and denies all classes the 
right to seek justice by their own 
means, is morally obliged to provide 
a judge to settle social conflicts. This 
results in the creation of a State 
magistrature for the settlement of dis- 
putes between capital and labor and 
makes strikes and lock-outs illegal. 

Among the objections to this system 
is the fear that juridical recognition 
may confer on the syndicates such 
strength that they may imperil the 
authority of the State. But the law 
also gives the State full powers of 
supervision and the right in certain 
cases to dissolve the syndical organ- 
izations. In short, the law does not 
create a State of syndicates, but a 
State over and above them which co- 
ordinates their activities. 

It is also objected that class war 
cannot be suppressed and replaced by 
a régime of law, that lock-outs and 
strikes cannot be forbidden, because 
it is impossible to compel the classes 
involved to obey the decisions of the 
labor magistrates. This argument is 
equivalent to accepting “might is 
right” as an invariable rule of social 
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life and abandoning all hope for fu- 
ture progress. It is true that in the 
economic field, as in international re- 
lations, there may be moments of 
acute crisis when elementary forces 
break loose and carry all before them. 
But, just as in the relations between 
nations the institutions of interna- 
tional solidarity and conciliation are 
not useless, even if it may be impos- 
sible to ban war forever, so in the 
economic field, if the proper ma- 
chinery exists for the settlement of 
- disputes, acute crises will not be the 
rule, but only the exception. History 
teaches us that as our institutions are 
gradually perfected and civilization 
progresses, judicial solution of dis- 
putes increasingly replaces the appeal 
to force. 

For the past four years the labor 
magistrature has been working in 
Italy and fulfilling the purposes for 
which it was established. Italy has 


had no more strikes and huge sums 
have not, as in the past, been lost 
through stoppages of work and the 


closing down of factories. The deci- 
sions of the labor magistrates have 
been accepted both when they were in 
favor of the workers and when they 
were not. The labor magistrates, 
however, are called on only in a rela- 
tively small number of cases, since 
the law provides methods of concilia- 
tion through the regional or Federal 
federations of syndicates, which must 
always precede judicial action. 

Criticism is also leveled at the sys- 
tem whereby only one syndicate is 
recognized for each industry or occu- 
pational group with the right to levy 
contributions and negotiate collective 
labor contracts that bind every one in 
the group, even when not a member 
of the syndicate. But a multiplicity of 
free syndicates, in competition with 
one another, would weaken the work- 
ing class in its relations with the em- 
ployers. The interests of the workers 
can be better defended by a single or- 
ganization strong enough to impose 
on all the workers the same attitude 
toward the employers. 


Fascism not only recognizes the 
syndicates, regulates collective con- 
tracts and provides judges to settle 
disputes between capital and labor; it 
also aims at technical-economic co- 
operation between the various factors 
of production. That is why it has pro- 
ceeded from syndical to corporative 
organization. Syndical organization is 
chiefly concerned with regulating 
labor contracts between the syndi- 
cates of employers and workers so as 
to avoid disputes. But when the 
further step is taken of uniting the 
syndicates of employers and of work- 
ers in any industry by means of spe- 
cial connecting bodies for the purpose 
of technical-economic cooperation in 
the interests of national production, 
such a union of the syndicates, ac- 
cording to the Fascist idea, consti- 
tutes a corporation. For the several 
branches of national production the 
law has accordingly empowered the 
government to constitute corpora- 
tions, but since this is only in the 
experimental stage, only a small num- 
ber of corporations have so far been 
created and their operation placed 
under the National Council of Cor- 
porations, which was established by 
the law of March, 1930. 


The members of the National Coun- 
cil of Corporations are mostly desig- 
nated by the syndical associations, 
only a small number being nominated 
directly by the government from 
among high officers of State and 
persons versed in syndical matters. 
The council is divided into seven sec- 
tions, corresponding to the great 
branches of national production— 
intellectual production, agriculture, 
industry, commerce, land transporta- 
tion, sea and air transportation, 
banking and credit. Each section is 
composed of an equal number of 
representatives of the syndicates of 
employers and of workers. It is these 
sections that at present principally 
exercise corporative functions with a 
view to coordinating the activities of 
the various classes engaged in the 
process of national production. 
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The president of the National Coun- 
cil of Corporations is the Premier, 
who is responsible to the King for 
the political and economic manage- 
ment of the State. The functions of 
the council are partly consultative, 
but include also authority to issue 
rules and regulations which are bind- 
ing on the syndicates. The council 
may thus regulate the collective 
economic relations between different 
categories of production, but in this 
case only at the initiative and by 
request of the syndical associations 
concerned. 


During the discussion in Parliament 
on the National Council of Corpora- 
tions the question was raised as to 
what is the position of the council 
in the constitutional system of the 
Fascist State and the relationship of 
the council to Parliament. The dis- 
cussion clearly showed that the coun- 
cil is not a new economic Parliament 
which may diminish the powers of 
the Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
but a body whose activities shall 
always remain subordinate to the 
authority of the political Parliament. 
In other words, the technical-economic 
regulations which the National Coun- 
cil of Corporations issues can never 
supersede the existing laws of the 
State, while Parliament has_ the 
right, whenever it sees fit, to invade 
the field of the council and pass legis- 
lation on syndical and corporative 
affairs. The council, in substance, can 
issue technical-economic regulations, 
with the consent of the head of the 
government, on subjects on which 
Parliament has passed no laws and 
can continue to do so till Parliament 
decides to intervene with a general 
law of,the realm. 

The National Council of Corpora- 
tions, therefore, remains subordinate 
to Parliament. But it might be ob- 
jected that, according to Fascist 
legislation, one of the branches of 
Parliament—the Chamber of Deputies 
—has a corporative character. This is 
true only up to a certain point. The 
Chamber of Deputies is no longer 
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elected by geographical districts; its 
400 members are chosen by the 
Fascist Grand Council from a list of 
1,000 candidates designated by the 
syndical associations of the country. 
Therefore, while the origins of the 
Chamber are corporative, once it has 
been elected it is no longer simply a 
corporative body but a political as- 
sembly, which does not concern itself 
mainly with industrial and economic 
matters, for it exercises essentially 
political functions. On the other hand, 
the Senate continues to be appointed 
by the King, who invariably chooses 
its members according to the system 
laid down in the Constitution of 1848. 
Although the Fascist régime has 
given the corporative idea a notable 
influence in Italian politics, it has at 
the same time respected the funda- 
mental bases of the organization of 
the State, as formulated by the Con- 
stitution. Italy continues to be ruled 
by a monarchy and the legislative 
power is exercised by the King, the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. 
To say that the Fascist State is a cor- 
porative State does not mean that 
the State is governed by the corpora- 
tions but that it is a State which, 
while remaining above the corpora- 
tions, ascribes a just value to the 
economic corporative element in 
modern social life. 


The Fascist State, however, is to be 
sharply differentiated from the Par- 
liamentary State. In the latter the 
actual power resides in the Chamber 
of Deputies or Representatives, 
elected by a wide or universal suf- 
frage by the citizens considered as 
individuals; and the government of 
the State passes from one political 
party to another according to the 
fluctuations of the Parliamentary 
majority. In the Fascist State, on the 
contrary, the Chamber of Deputies 
results from a twofold selection— 
designation of candidates by the citi- 
zens not as private individuals but 
as organized in syndicates, and then 
choice of 400 candidates by the 
Fascist Grand Council. Moreover, the 
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Parliament of the Fascist State, while 
retaining the right to approve the 
budget and the laws of the realm, is 
no longer free, whenever it pleases, 
to overthrow the government simply 
by a political vote. Fascist legislation 
has greatly strengthened and stabil- 
ized the position of the government 
and of the executive power in relation 
to Parliament. This has been achieved 
chiefly by the law on the Prime Min- 
ister and the law of Jan. 31, 1926, 
which gives the executive power the 
right to issue decrees on matters 
which formerly were exclusively in 
the province of Parliament; for in- 
stance, the organization of public 
administrative offices. 


Though it is too soon to pass judg- 
ment on the corporative institutions 
of the Fascist State, we know that a 
very large majority of the Italian 
people have accepted the principle of 
cooperation of all productive classes 
under the guidance of the State and 
that they evince the greatest good- 
will in aiding the government to make 
the corporative system a success. No 
doubt the contributions levied by the 
syndicates from all the members in 
each occupational group represent a 


burden on Italian industry, but it is 
a burden justified by the use that is 
made in the interests of the working 
classes of the funds thus raised. 

Fascism has undeniably permeated 
the Italian working-class movement 
with its national ideals and checked 
the spread of the revolutionary syndi- 
calist theories that are based on an al- 
leged irreconcilable conflict between 
capital and labor, leading to class war 
and destroying the moral and political 
unity of the State. The Fascist State 
seeks to bridge the abyss between 
capital and labor, taking upon itself 
the functions of conciliation and so- 
cial justice. While respecting property 
and private enterprise, it tries, by 
giving the workers an effective share 
in the productive process, to imbue 
them with the conviction that a com- 
munity of interest does in fact exist 
between them and capital. Fascist 
doctrine is not neutral in the economic 
field, but also it does not advocate any 
form of nationalization of the eco- 
nomic forces of the nation. It draws 
its inspiration from that sound prin- 
ciple of political ethics—the national 
solidarity of all the forces of produc- 
tion. 





Machinery 


And Unemployment 
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tending that the introduction 

into industry of new and more 
efficient processes and the adoption of 
better methods of management will 
deprive large groups of workers of 
their jobs at the same time that pro- 
duction is increased. If one man can 
now do the work that it formerly re- 
quired two to perform, will not one 
only be employed and will not the 
other be compelled to walk the streets 
unable to find work? Is there not, in 
short, an ever-growing danger of 
what is now called “technological un- 
employment”? 

If the increase in production per 
worker does in fact operate, as it is 
believed, to throw a proportionate 
number of workers out of employ- 
ment, then we may expect a greatly 
increasing volume of unemployment 
in the future as improvements ac- 
cumulate. We may expect also fierce 
opposition on the part of the work- 
men to those changes which, accord- 
ing to this theory, will deprive so 
many of their jobs, and with this 
opposition the breakdown of all at- 
tempts to interest the workers in 
better methods of production. If that 
is to be the result, then the only 
remedies in sight are a radical reduc- 
tion in the length of the working 
week and the barring of most women 
from employment so that the jobs 
available may be rationed among 
those who need them most. 


QO: every side men are today con- 


Certainly the mechanical progress 
of the past thirty years and particu- 
larly of the last decade has been 
extraordinary, as illustrations from a 
few industries vividly demonstrate. 
One man operating a brick-making 
machine can now turn out 40,000 
bricks an hour whereas the former 
output was approximately 55 per 
hour. The output per worker is there- 
fore 720 times what it was. In the 
glass-bottle industry, one automatic 
glass-blower can turn out as many 
bottles in one hour as it formerly re- 
quired 40 hand blowers to produce. 
In loading pig-iron, according to Wil- 
liam Green, the president of the 
American Federation of Labor, two 
men can now do the work which for- 
merly occupied 128. 

If one turns from such individual 
cases to a general survey of industry 
as a whole, we find that the physical 
productivity per worker in manufac- 
turing, according to the indexes of 
the Federal Reserve Board, rose by 
45 per cent between 1919 and 1929, 
while the per capita output in mining 
increased by an almost equal amount. 
Finally, owing to the increased use of 
the tractor and the combine and the 
better methods of feeding stock, the 
agricultural output per worker ad- 
vanced by from 25 to 30 per cent dur- 
ing this time. 

Nor are there any prospects that in 
the long run the rate of material 
progress will slacken. The moving 
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conveyor is ever penetrating new in- 
dustries and raising output prodig- 
iously as it goes. New machines are 
constantly being introduced and 
others are being made sufficiently 
automatic so that the workers in 
industries like textiles are tending 
larger numbers of them. The major 
portion of the revolution which the 
gas engine will work in farming is 
still before us. 

Since many picture a future in 
which ever-increasing numbers of 
workers will thus be squeezed out of 
our factories, mines, farms and rail- 
roads and condemned to unemploy- 
ment, it becomes a highly important 
question of social policy to determine 
whether or not these fears of increas- 
ing permanent unemployment are in 
fact well-founded. It can be proved 
that they are not. Not only will the 
great improvements in production 
raise the general standard of living 
but they will also not throw men per- 
manently out of employment. The 
question, which needs to be examined 
at the moment, is whether workers 
will be permanently displaced, and not 
whether they will suffer temporary 
unemployment, 

If the contention that we are fac- 
ing unemployment on a disastrous 
scale is correct, then the great 
mechanical improvements of the past 
would have resulted in such a propor- 
tionate displacement of labor that 
only a fraction of our present work- 
ing force would be employed and the 
vast majority, even in the piping 
times of prosperity, would be on the 
streets. This doctrine carries with it 
as a corollary the principle that the 
real income of the working class can- 
not increase, inasmuch as the gairs 
made by those who continue to be 
employed are counterbalanced by the 
loses of those who are dropped from 
their jobs. 

Even the most superficial observer 
knows that neither of these conse- 
quences has been recorded. It seems 


to be true, according to the researches 
of Hurlin and Hansen, that the real 
wages of the workers in the United 
States were in 1920 approximately 
three and one-half times what they 
were a century ago. The presence of 
unemployment in so highly civilized a 
society as our own is indeed a great 
shame, but even in the worst periods 
of depression from four-fifths to five- 
sixths of our workers are employed. 
There is indeed no evidence to indi- 
cate that the relative volume of un- 
employment has increased through 
the years. My own index of unem- 
ployment for the period 1890-1926 
seems to indicate that the percentage 
of unemployment was approximately 
the same for the years 1920-1926 as 
it had been-on the average during the 
three previous decades. Since it has 
been precisely this period in which 
the greatest improvements in produc- 
tion have taken place, we may take 
some consolation in the failure of the 
consequences forecast by the gloomy 
prophets to eventuate and to believe 
similarly that they will not occur in 
that portentous future which they 
survey with so much alarm. 

But we need a more cogent analysis 
than a mere appeal to history to dis- 
cover the fundamental economic rea- 
sons for believing that the increase 
in production will not permanently 
enlarge the volume of unemployment 
and that ultimately as large a propor- 
tion of the workers will be employed 
as before. 

If improved machinery, labor-sav- 
ing devices and more efficient man- 
agement enable half the number of 
men to produce the same number of 
commodities as formerly, it is as- 
sumed. that the rest of the men will 
be thrown out of work. But improve- 
ments lower production costs and 
thereby prices, and this in turn 
creates a larger demand for the com- 
modity. The result of this is that the 
number of men who might have be- 
come unemployed is not as great as 
was expected, and if the demand 
grows still more, there may actually 
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be more men employed than formerly. 
Such in fact has been the experience 
in many branches of manufacturing. 

The question, however, may be 
asked, What happens if the demand, 
even at the lower price, does not in- 
crease sufficiently to keep all the men 
employed? The answer is that the 
lower price enables the consumer to 
save money, and that this money is 
either spent on other commodities or 
it is invested. If it is spent it increases 
the demand for other commodities 
and thus results in more employment 
in the industries producing them. If, 
on the other hand, the money is in- 
vested, it goes toward the creation of 
capital goods, which again leads to 
more employment. Permanent techno- 
logical unemployment is thus an im- 
possibility, though there is always 
likely to be considerable shifting from 
one kind of work to another. That is 
why one of the most interesting fea- 
tures to be examined in the 1930 
census, when it is published, will be 
the shifts of occupations which have 
occurred in the last decade, a period 
during which they have perhaps been 
greater than during any other in our 
history. 

Yet, it may be asked, will there not 
be permanent technological unem- 
ployment, if because of monopoly, 
the employers decline to reduce prices 
commensurately with the fall in 
costs? The failure of prices to fall 
with costs would mean that the prof- 
its of the owners would increase. Here 
again the owners could only do two 
things with their added gains—either 
spend them or save them, and here 
again, in either case, they would be 
creating new employment opportuni- 
ties which would absorb an equal 
number of workers to those displaced. 

Although the fear of permanent 
technological unemployment is _ill- 
founded, it does not follow that these 
displaced workers will find new jobs 
immediately. This would only be true 
if all economic processes moved sim- 
ultaneously and if no time were lost. 
Actually there are very serious bar- 


riers to simultaneous adjustment: 
(1) Even in industries in which the 
demand ultimately increases suffi- 
ciently to re-employ the original 
working force, it will take time for 
the lowered prices to stimulate the 
demand, and in the meantime some 
workers will be laid off; (2) it also 
takes time for the increased income in 
the pockets of the consumers to move 
forward to an increased demand for 
workers in the new enterprises; (3) 
the readjustment will be effected not 
by the displaced workers moving 
wholesale into the newer occupations 
but by a series of occupational shift- 
ings in which some time is likely to be 
lost at every shift; (4) many workers 
will be reluctant to abandon the old 
industries and this will be particular- 
ly the case if the transfer involves 
leaving a locality to which the work- 
er’s affections are attached and where 
he frequently owns a home. 


For these and other reasons the 
period of transitional unemployment 
is likely to be fairly serious for many 
workers. This has been abundantly 
demonstrated by recent studies by 
Myers, Lubin and Clague. Thus, when 
Myers followed up the records of 370 
cutters who had been laid off in the 
Chicago men’s clothing market a year 
or more before because of the im- 
provements in cutting, he discovered 
that 11 per cent had not yet found a 
job and that the average amount of 
time which had already been lost be- 
tween the new and the old work was 
5.6 months. The study by Isador 
Lubin of 754 men in three cities who 
had been dropped for technological 
rather than personal reasons showed 
that 45 per cent were still unem- 
ployed at the time the study was 
made. Two-thirds of this group had 
been unemployed for more than three 
months and two-fifths for more than 
six. Even in the case of the 55 per 
cent who had finally found work, five- 
sevenths had been unemployed for 
over two months, two-fifths had been 
unemployed for over. four months, 
and two-ninths had been unemployed 








for eight months or more. Although 
the study by Ewan Clague of 700 
workers in a New Haven rubber fac- 
tory which had been closed down by 
the United States Rubber Company 
will probably show somewhat less 
time lost between jobs, the loss of 
time was still considerable, and for 
the workers over 45 years particularly 
heavy. 

When the displaced workmen do 
find jobs elsewhere these are com- 
monly more poorly paid and less 
satisfactory to them than the jobs 
they left. Over two-thirds of the New 
Haven rubber workers earned on the 
whole approximately less at their new 
than at their old jobs. Forty-eight 
per cent of Lubin’s workers varied 
less than before as compared with 19 
per cent who received more. In the 
case of the Chicago cutters, though 
30 per cent were earning more than 
before, 46 per cent were earning less, 
and 61 per cent wanted to return to 
their former trade. 

It is surely possible for a people 
whose mechanical genius has given 
rise to great industrial improvements 
to soften the impact of the blow so 
that the least possible harm shall be 
done. The protection of displaced 
workers should indeed be one of the 
first charges upon the fruits of 
mechanical progress. If some such 
program of protection is not adopted, 
the fear of temporary unemployment 
will inevitably cause most workers to 
oppose mechanical improvements and 
to obstruct efforts to increase produc- 
tion. 

What are the specific ways of di- 
minishing the losses of those who will 
temporarily be thrust out of employ- 
ment? 

1. Competent forecasting of dis- 
placements of labor that are likely 
to occur. This applies to those indus- 
tries where great technical changes 
are impending and where the elas- 
ticity of demand is low. If we knew 
these facts for a large number of 
commodities we could issue warnings 
to the workers who are employed in 
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the industries producing them. This 
would induce many gradually to leave 
those industries and would restrain 
others from entering. 

2. Scheduling technical improve- 
ments in such a manner as to mini- 
mize the displacement of labor. The 
gradual introduction of mechanical 
changes would lessen the strain at 
any one time. Moreover, the increase 
of the rate of change during periods 
of prosperity would not affect employ- 
ment as injuriously as during periods 
of depression. 


3. Not engaging new workers dur- 
ing the process of technical improve- 
ment and thus allowing the natural 
attrition of the working force through 
death, retirement and voluntary sepa- 
ration to absorb some of the slack 
and thus lessen the number who 
would have to be laid off. This has 
been the method followed by the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad. 

4. Establishing an efficient system 
of public employment offices which 
would help to find jobs for the dis- 
placed workers in other industries. 
Senator Wagner’s bill for a Federal- 
State employment service, which has 
passed the Senate and is now before 
the House, would be of great aid in 
this respect. 

5. Providing adequate facilities to 
retrain displaced workers so that they 
might more easily transfer themselves 
to other industries. 

6. Paying a dismissal wage to those 
who have been forced out of employ- 
ment through no fault of their own. 
Hart Shaffner & Marx, for example, 
paid $500 to each of nearly 300 cut- 
ters who left the industry because 
improvements had lessened the need 
for them. The United States Rubber 
Company has also paid a dismissal 
wage of one week’s pay for every 
year of employment to employes dis- 
placed because of the closing down 
of their New Haven and Hartford 
plants. Other firms have also paid a 
dismissal wage, and still others are 
studying the plan and will probably 
adopt it in the near future. 
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Although the dismissal wage is an 
excellent device, it is probable that, 
because of the expense involved, only 
a comparatively few firms will adopt 
it. Where workers are strongly or- 
ganized and the demand is inelastic, 
managers may feel that it is wise to 
pay it as a means of obtaining labor’s 
support to a program of increasing 
production. Payment of a dismissal 
wage will, however, be almost impos- 
sible for declining firms and indus- 
tries where the financial burdens are 
already too heavy, but where the need 
for it is perhaps greatest. It would 
seem, therefore, that it is only proper 
that the expanding industries should 
pay for a part of the loss which is 
caused the workers in the declining 
industries. 

This leads directly to a system of 
unemployment insurance. Although 


the logic of events will dictate adop- 
tion of some such plan in this country 
within the next decade or two, in the 
meanwhile a great deal of experimen- 


tation should be carried out with a 
number of autonomous plans such as 
those in the men’s and women’s cloth- 
ing industries, the General Electric 
Company and the new agreement in 
the unionized branch of the full-fash- 
ioned hosiery industry. Thus, the 
workers who join the plan of the 
General Electric Company contribute 
1 per cent of the full-time earnings, 
while the company adds an equal 
amount. After two weeks of unem- 
ployment an employe is eligible for 
benefits amounting to 50 per cent of 


his wages but not exceeding $20 a 
week for a period of unemployment 
up to ten weeks in any one year. 
When the expenditures at any plant 
equal the receipts the company de- 
clares an emergency and all employes, 
from the general manager down, have 
to contribute 1 per cent of their earn- 
ings and this in turn is matched by 
the company. While all are liable for 
this contribution, only members of the 
fund are eligible for benefits. This will 
have the effect of causing nearly all 
to join the plan and will lead to the 
protection being extended to virtually 
the whole working force of 75,000. 

In: the hosiery iadustry, the union, 
in return for a concession to the em- 
ployers on wages and on the number 
of machines which a worker should 
tend, has obtained unemployment in- 
surance. For the first year the em- 
ployers make the only contribution, 
which will amount to 1 per cent of the 
payroll. Beginning with the second 
year, the union members will con- 
tribute one-third of the total amount. 
It is hoped that the employers’ con- 
tribution will soon be at least 2 per 
cent, so that the total fund will be 3 
per cent. 

In conclusion, while technological 
unemployment is a transitional prob- 
lem rather than the permanent fate 
of the displaced workers, we should 
set ourselves to cope with it. Society 
need not fear the ogre of ever-cumu- 
lating unemployment, but it should 
deal with it effectively. It can do 
so if it only will. 





The Workingman 


In Russia 


By MICHAEL B. SCHELER 


many contradictory reports on 

the condition of the industrial 
workers and of the peasants in Soviet 
Russia that the time seems ripe 
to analyze their real status.* 


On Jan. 1, 1928, there was an esti- 
mated population of 149,600,000 in 
the territory under the control of the 
Soviet State. Of this total, 75,394,000 
were known to be engaged in gainful 
occupations. They were distributed in 
the principal industries as follows: 
Agriculture 
Large scale industry 
Small scale industry ............ 2,357,000 
Construction 
Transportation 
Telegraph and telephone 
Trade 
Education 
Health service 
Other State, cooperative and pri- 

vate organizations 22,000 
Other persons gainfully engaged. 3,895, 


75,394,000 


The workers and peasants consti- 
tute the majority of the Russian na- 
tion, and it is the working and agri- 
cultural classes whose interests the 
government claims to represent and 
serve, 

As mothers and their children are 
the backbone of society, the Soviet 
Government gives them special care. 
If the worker’s wife is employed in 
industry and becomes pregnant, she 


*CURRENT History prints this article after the 
accuracy of the statements was verified by the 
American-Russian Chamber of Commerce, but the 
Editor has not been able satisfactorily to ascertain 
- what extent the social and industrial regula- 
ions are applied.—_Editor, CurRENT HISTORY. 


[oes have recently been so 


receives two months of rest and full 
pay before the birth of her child. After 
the child is born, she remains two 
weeks in the hospital, with competent 
nurses and physicians at her disposal, 
all at the expense of the government. 
When she leaves the hospital, she re- 
ceives a lump sum for the layette, and 
is granted two more months of rest 
with full pay. For the following nine 
months she receives 25 per cent extra 
on her wages to cover the expense of 
child-nursing. On returning to work, 
she finds créches for the baby and 


nurses to minister to her needs. In 


some factories there are special 
nurseries, now numbering thousands 
all over Russia, where children are 
taken care of while the mother works. 
During working hours mothers are 
given ten to fifteen minutes every 
three and a half hours to feed their 
babies. 

Section 183, Labor Code of Soviet 
Russia, prescribes that on the birth 
of a child a lump sum shall be paid 
to the mother by way of supplemen- 
tary benefit equal to the average 
monthly earnings current in the local- 
ity, together with a nursing grant 
equal to one-quarter of the said 
monthly earnings. 

Within thirteen years infant mor- 
tality in Russia has been reduced 
very considerably. In 1911-13, 27.3 in- 
fants out of every 100 died. In 1924 
only 21.7 out of a hundred died, and 
in 1926 the mortality dropped to 18.7. 

Two thousand health stations, apart 
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from the nurseries, have been distrib- 
uted throughout the industrial sec- 
tions of Russia, where the latest in- 
formation on child hygiene, nutrition 
and training are available to the 
mothers. For illiterate mothers, pic- 
tures give the same education. 

Playgrounds have been constructed 
for the children. In 1927-28 there 
were 3,662 of them in Russia and in 
1928-29 the number had risen to 
7,030. As a result of all this care, the 
Soviet child is now physically superior 
to the child of the Czarist régime. His 
weight has risen 10 per cent, his chest 
measurement has expanded 8 per cent 
and his height has grown 6 per cent. 

Education is now compulsory all 
over Russia. At the beginning of 1930 
there were 12,000,000 children in the 
elementary schools of Soviet Russia, 
50 per cent more than in the pre-rev- 
olution days. 

During the Summer regional gov- 
ernments send groups of school chil- 
dren to various camps and farms 
throughout Russia. They are given 
one full month of outdoor life: swim- 
ming, bathing, racing, game playing, 
and in their leisure moments they 
learn the fundamentals of farming or 
the rudiments of a trade. 

High schools and technical schools 
are being increased as rapidly as 
State resources permit. In 1927-28 
there were 5,484 seven-year schools, 
891 nine-year schools, 955 high 
schools, 1,015 peasant youth schools. 
By 1928-29 the school system had ex- 
panded to 5,707 seven-year schools, 
946 nine-year schools and 1,323 
peasant youth schools. High schools 
alone dropped—to 897. The total en- 
rolment in all schools, including 
primary schools, has grown from 
11,349,520 in 1928 to 11,976,247 in 
1929. Candidates for secondary 
schools take rigid psychological exam- 
inations to determine their natural 
bents and their intellectual likes and 
dislikes. For 1929 the enrolment in 
primary and secondary schools is 
nearly 13,000,000. 

In industry the seven-hour day is 


being introduced gradually, with a 
rest period of forty-two hours each 
week. The six-hour day prevails in 
such hazardous industries as mining, 
blast furnaces, bus driving. Intellec- 
tual workers also have a six-hour day. 
Before the war the Russian workers 
worked from ten to twelve hours a 
day in all industries. 

The physical welfare of the workers 
is assured by safety regulations, 
which are rigidly enforced by labor 
inspectors. Safety devices, too, are 
being applied as speedily as the 
State treasury will permit. 

The worker’s wages have risen 
relatively and absolutely since the 
war. Real wages in 1929 were 40 per 
cent higher; the benefits, which the 
worker derives from social insurance 
legislation and social welfare provi- 
sions, are equivalent to a rise of 85 
per cent in wages and living standards. 

In 1913 the average wage of the 
industrial worker was 30 rubles 
monthly (a ruble being worth about 
51 cents). In 1927-28 it was 67.81. In 
1928-29 it was 74,23 rubles. At the 
end of 1929 about 20 per cent of all 
Wage earners earned 100 rubles or 
more per month. The following table 
shows the average monthly earnings 
of workers in certain key industries: 
WAGES OF WoRKERS IN STATE LarGe-SCALE 

INDUSTRY UNDER THE SUPREME Eco- 


NOMIC COUNCIL. (GOVERNMENT 
TRUSTS). 
1927-28 
Rubles. 
Monthly average, all 
industries 66 


1928-29 
Rubles. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Monthly average in all 

other industries 63.99 

69.18 
Every industrial worker is entitled 
to a two weeks’ vacation with pay. If 
he is engaged in hard and exhausting 
work he has a vacation of four weeks 
with full pay. He may spend his vaca- 
tion in the Caucasus or along the 


Railway Workers 
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shores of the Black Sea, where he is 
sent entirely at the government’s ex- 
pense. The castles and palaces of the 
former nobility and bourgeoisie are 
open to him. Two hundred thousand 
workers spend their Summer vaca- 
tions in these magnificent resorts 
every year. 

Before the war the average worker 
and peasant had no decent homes. In 
South Russia the workers lived in 
mud hovels dug out with their own 
hands. Even in Moscow many of the 
workers could not afford the “luxury” 
of private sleeping quarters but slept 
on benches or tables on the premises 
of their employment. Some, more 
fortunate, rented out a “sleeping 
corner’—a characteristic phenomenon 
of Czarist Russia—in a room with 
other roomers, at times numbering 
from ten to twelve persons, men, 
women and children, with two or 
more to a bed. The census takers in 
1912 tabulated 300,000 of such “‘corner 
roomers” in Moscow alone. 

Today special commissioners are 


working out model designs for work- 
ers’ homes. Men are sent abroad to 
study the latest developments in the 
art and science of home construction. 
Dilapidated hovels are being replaced 
by new, commodious homes, with the 
latest developments in architectural 


design, sanitary improvement and 
home comfort. Groups of these model 
homes are now rising on the outskirts 
of new industrial communities. In 
1920 the government spent 70,000,000 
rubles on the construction of new 
workers’ homes. In 1928 the State and 
cooperatives spent 580,000,000 rubles. 
The government and trade unions 
urge the worker to join housing co- 
operatives, the funds of which go for 
the construction of model communal 
houses for their members. During 
1924 and 1928 such housing coopera- 
tives appropriated more than 1,800,- 
000 square meters of house space and 
accommodated 75,000 workers with 
their families. By Jan. 1, 1930, these 
housing cooperatives enlisted over 
250,000 workers and were in posses- 


sion of a capital stock of 35,000,000 
rubles. 

Rent in Russia is almost the lowest 
expense for the worker. Those work- 
ers in the employ of State trusts— 
and they constitute over 20 per cent 
of all hired workers—do not pay 
rent at all or merely a nominal rent. 

It is generally agreed that the 
workers in Russia now have plenty 
to eat. Their dress is adequate and 
presentable. Some receive from their 
industries free fuel, free supply of 
water, free electric light, free trans- 
portation to and from work, free spe- 
cial working clothing, free medical 
and dental service. The industries set 
aside 32 per cent of the total payroll, 
in addition to wages for these ex- 
penses. In 1913 employers contributed 
only 6 per cent of the total payroll, in 
addition to wages, for social welfare 
work, whereas now such contributions 
run up to about 45 per cent. 

The Russian worker also receives 
benefits from the State and society 
that cannot be estimated in dollars 
and cents. Hygienic and sanitary re- 
forms have been extensively intro- 
duced throughout Russia. There are 
more beds and hospitals. In 1913 
there were less than 150,000 beds in 
the whole of Russia; now there are 
over 287,000 beds in the hospitals of 
the Soviet Union. In 1928 alone the 
government spent over 300,000,000 
rubles on State health, as a result of 
which Russia is practically rid of epi- 
demics and scourges. Smallpox, which 
killed 6 people out of every 10,000 in 
1913, killed only 0.9 in 1927. Typhus, 
which killed 26 out of every 10,000 
people during the years 1910-14, 
reached only 9.5 in 1927. The most 
spectacular of all results thus far 
realized is the almost total elimina- 
tion of cholera. In 1927, for the first 
time in the recorded history of Rus- 
sia, not a single case of cholera was 
reported. 

As a result of the improved condi- 
tions of hygiene and the improved 
physical condition of the workers, 
there has followed a corresponding 
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decrease in the death rate. In 1913 
the death rate was 25.9 per 1,000, in 
1926 it had declined to 20.3 per 1,000. 
The mortality of the working class 
in particular was cut in half, as was 
that of the population in such cities 
as Leningrad and Moscow. 


Sections 175 and 176 of the Labor 
Code of Soviet Russia read approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Section 175—The social insurance sys- 
tem covers all wage earners, whether 
the undertakings, institutions and busi- 
nesses in which they are employed are 
State, public, cooperative, established 
under a concession or lease, of mixed 
character or private, or whether they 
are employed by private individuals, 
irrespective of the nature and duration 
of their employment and the method of 
remuneration. 

Section 176—The social insurance sys- 
tem comprises: (a) medical insurance; 
(b) benefit in case of temporary loss of 
working capacity (illness, injury, quar- 
antine, pregnancy, confinement, care of 
a sick member of the family); (c) sup- 
plementary grants (nursing of infants, 
medical requisites, burial); (d) unem- 
ployment benefit; (e) invalidity bene- 
fit; (f) grants to survivors in case of 
death or disappearance of the head of 
the family. 





The question of unemployment in 
Soviet Russia is being rapidly solved. 
The worker cannot be dismissed under 
any pretext without the agreement of 
the union to which he belongs. He is 
protected against unemployment, ill- 
ness and old age by legislation which 
is effectively enforced by trade union 
and government agencies. The unem- 
ployed worker, if not a member of a 
trade union, registers with his Labor 
Exchange, of which there are now 
several hundred distributed in the im- 
portant centres. This is not a private 
concern but a government agency, 
under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
missariat of Labor and supported by 
public funds. It is the sole medium 
through which employes and em- 
ployers are brought together and the 
service is rendered free. He registers 
otherwise with his trade union, and 
immediately machinery is set in 


motion in his behalf. He receives a 
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regular unemployment dole either 
from the Insurance Department or 
from the treasury of his trade union. 
There is a great scarcity of all skilled 
labor in Soviet Russia, and the un- 
employed army consists largely of 
agricultural laborers who flock to in- 
dustrial centres in search of work, of 
novices who are just starting out in 
industry and of unskilled workers 
left over from the preceding régime. 

On the question of education the 
Russian Government is definitely 
committed to raising its younger 
generation along proletarian lines. 
The Soviet State is out to gain the 
allegiance of its youth. Alongside its 
technical schools, high schools and 
general universities, to which all 
elements of the population are ad- 
mitted, it encourages and aids in the 
establishment of specific proletarian 
schools to which none but wage 
earners and peasant laborers are 
admitted. These schools serve as a 
check against any contamination of 
Communist doctrine. Such proletarian 
schools, known as the Rafbac schools, 
are attached to regular universities, 
and, while under the instruction of the 
regular university staff, are super- 
intended by a Communist principal, or 
director. Pupils for these universities 
are selected from the most promising 
candidates submitted by the trade 
unions all over the country. At the 
present time there are about seventy 
of such Rafbac schools, with a student 
body of over 40,000. Over 20,000,000 
rubles have been already expended 
on this form of education. 

The students in the Rafbac receive 
their education free, and in addition 
get an allowance for support either 
from the government or from the 
trade union which sent them. Then 
there are separate workers’ universi- 
ties, which now count an enrolment 
of over 11,000 workers and peasants. 
In these universities the students re- 
ceive a general education in economics, 
sociology, history, all, of course, from 
a Marxian point of view. There are 
other schools for adults, with an en- 
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rolment of 76,000 students, where 
pupils receive specialized training in 
certain subjects. Then there are Com- 


munist party schools for party mem- 


bers exclusively, with a present at- 
tendance of over 26,000 students, from 
which they are graduated to Com- 
munist universities, with a present 
enrolment of 7,000 students. In these 
latter schools pure communism is 
taught and the future administrators 
of communism are trained and de- 
veloped. There are also, for the casual 
student, popular lectures, given in uni- 
versities and over the radio. 

In January, 1930, there were 605 
daily newspapers alone published all 
over Russia, all of them speaking on 
behalf of the workers and peasants. 
Before the war the papers, few of 
which dared champion the lower 
classes, boasted a circulation of 
2,710,000; now the circulation is 


12,521,000, and three times as many 
read them. Even in distant villages, 
where there was never a newspaper 


before the revolution, the printed 
word is now widely circulated. There is 
one unique phase in Russian journal- 
ism. Three hundred thousand worker 
and peasant correspondents write to 
their papers regular letters about the 
actual conditions in their shops and 
on their farms, portraying in plain 
language the psychological and tem- 
peramental moods of the workers and 
peasants. 

It is often rumored that strikes are 
ruthlessly suppressed in Russia. That 
condition passed with war com- 
munism, and to say that now the 
workers are not permitted to strike 
is a misstatement. In 1926 the workers 
engaged in 337 strikes and in 1927 
there were 396. But by 1928 the condi- 
tion of the workers had so improved 
that only 150 strikes occurred 
throughout the year. The workers 
strike whenever they have a just 
grievance against conditions, and con- 
ciliation boards take up their griev- 
ances at once. 

In spite of the fact that profit has 
been eliminated as a motive in eco- 


nomic and industrial pursuits, the av- 
erage worker’s production value has 
risen 25 per cent over that of the 
worker before the revolution. His 
output, too, has risen 40 per cent, 
although the working force has re- 
mained about equal to that of 1913. 
The records of the Central Bureau of 
Workers’ Inventions show that during 
the past five years the bureau re- 
ceived over 60,000 applications for in- 
ventions, one-third of which were re- 
ceived in the year 1929 alone. Before 
the revolution there was an average 
of 4,000 applications a year, whereas 
now it has mounted to 12,000. Ina 
locomotive factory, the Krasnye 
Profintern, the management received 
from its workers in the year 1928 
over 1,000 suggestions for improve- 
ment, some of which, when applied, 
brought a saving to the factory of 
328,000 rubles. In a tinware factory 
in Moscow, the Press, the whole proc- 
ess of production was revolutionized 
by its workers’ inventions. 

Russia is now governed by the 
Soviets, which in turn are influenced 
by the factory committees and nuclei 
in factories, plants, mines and farms. 
In the factories the workers enjoy full 
democratic control. They are repre- 
sented by the factory committee, 
which is elected by them every six 
months. While the government regu- 
lates the output of the factory, the 
committee can propose changes in the 
methods of production. It supervises 
the conditions of work; enforces safe- 
ty codes and regulations; recommends 
candidates for the management of the 
factory, for the post of “Red Direc- 
tor.” It functions as local representa- 
tive in the city or regional trade 
union councils. It keeps constant 
watch over the administration and 
application of labor inspection laws, 
safety devices, trade union wages 
and hour agreements, social insurance 
benefits, and so forth. Finally, it se- 
lects candidates for municipal Soviets, 
which with the peasant Soviets con- 
trol the political and cultural life of 
Russia. 
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What the factory committee is to 
the factory which it regulates so are 
the regional and national trade 
unions, in which all factories and vil- 
lages are represented, to the indus- 
tries and national economy at large. 
Industrial Life in Soviet Russia, pub- 
lished by the International Labor Of- 
fice, contains the following state- 
ments: 


The duties of the trade unions are as 
follows: 

(1) Conclusion of collective agree- 
ments as representatives of the work- 
ers; (2) election of labor inspectors; 
(3) representation of the workers 
through the medium of the factory com- 
mittee or by an authorized delegate of 
the union instead of the committee. 

The duties of the trade unions in con- 
nection with the enforcement of labor 
legislation are as follows: 


(1) They decide, in agreement with 
the Commissariat of Labor, the order 
in which unemployed workers are to be 
referred to employment. (2) They de- 
termine the period of validity of collec- 
tive agreements. (3) They may termi- 
nate any labor agreement between em- 
(4) They cooper- 


ployer and employe. 
ate in drawing up rules of employment. 
(5) In agreement with the manage- 
ment, they fix standards of output. 
(6) They determine the remuneration 
for work if wages have not been fixed 


by agreement. (7) They must approve 
any refusal of leave to workers. (8) 
They take part in specifying the groups 
of workers who may be excepted from 
the eight-hour day. (9) They approve 
overtime work and the number of hours 
of overtime in excess of the hours fixed 
by law. (10) They assist in fixing a 
weekly rest day and annual holidays, 
and in specifying the undertakings in 
which work must be carried on un- 
interruptedly even on rest days and 
holidays. (11) They cooperate in draw- 
ing up a list of specially heavy and un- 
healthy occupations and of the maxi- 
mum weights which may be carried. 
(12) They cooperate in fixing the pe- 
riod of apprenticeship and the number 
of apprentices allowed in each under- 
taking. (13 and 14) They regulate 
night work for women. (15) They co- 
operate in fixing the minimum number 
of minors to be employed in the vari- 
ous branches of industry. (16) They 
assist in issuing prohibition of night 
work. (17) They visit all workshops, 
departments and laboratories through 
the membersof the factory commit- 


tee of their authorized delegates. (18) 
Finally, it is the particular duty of the 
trade unions, through the medium of 
the factory committee: (a) to watch 
over the strict observance by the man- 
agement of the legal standards for the 
protection of the workers, social insur- 
ance, the payment of wages, hygiene, 
safety, the prevention of accidents, &c., 
and to collaborate with the public au- 
thorities in the protection of labor; (b) 
to take steps to improve the cultural 
and material position of the workers. 


The trade unions practically make 
up the working class in Russia; in 
1929 over 11,000,000 workers, or 95 
per cent of all productive workers, 
were members of trade unions. 

Since the end of the civil war in 
1921, not one peasant or worker has 
been executed for political reasons. 
If terror is resorted to, it is against 
the insignificant remnants of the old 
bourgeoisie and nobility who are 
caught redhanded plotting against the 
Soviet régime. Freedom of speech and 
freedom of assemblage are enjoyed 
by all workers, but are denied to the 
old order, to rich peasant traders, and 
to advocates of national independence 
for Georgia and the Ukraine. Criticism 
is permitted, but must be constructive 
and not destructive. 


The situation of the poor peasants 
in Soviet Russia is a vast improve- 
ment over that of 1917. Just before 
the revolution 130,000,000 peasants, 
85 per cent of the population, owned 
343,469,000 acres of land, 65 per 
cent of the total area. And 150,000 
nobles possessed 35 per cent of the 
country’s natural wealth. The land- 
lords took from the peasants 450,000,- 
000 rubles a year in rentals and 
200,000,000 more in interest on loans 
and mortgages. In addition, the toll 
amounted to 1,485,000,000 gold rubles 
a year, or 18 gold rubles per head of 
the population. 

The October revolution redis- 
tributed 370,650,000 acres of land 
to the peasants. Now 96.5 per cent 
of the entire land area in the country 
belongs to them. In addition they have 
at their disposal 32,123,000 acres 
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of forest land. The peasants are re- 
lieved of rent, mortgage liabilities, 
usurious interest on loans, for the 
burden of taxation now falls entirely 
upon the shoulders of the middle and 
rich peasants, the kulaks. Taxation 
has been reduced to only 4 rubles per 
head. 


Twenty-five per cent of the peas- 
ants, the poorer elements, were 
always exempt from taxation of any 
kind. On the occasion of the tenth 
anniversary of the Soviet State a 
proclamation was issued exempting 
35 per cent of the peasantry from 
taxation. And, again, in June, 1929, 
the Council of People’s Commissars 
of the Soviet Union issued an ordi- 
nance exempting 35 per cent of 
the peasants from taxation in Russia 
proper, the Ukraine, and White 
Russia; 45 per cent in the Trans- 
caucasian Republic; and 40 per cent 
in Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan. 


Alongside the privately operated 
farms and pastures, there have de- 
veloped the agricultural cooperatives, 
which are operated jointly by a num- 
ber of peasant families. The follow- 
ing table shows the steady growth of 
these peasant cooperators since Jan. 


Per Cent of 
Number of Increase Over 
Members. Jan. 1, 1924. 


. -1,200,000 


. 6,942, 
. 7,690,900 
The total 
families (farms) cooperating in agri- 


number of peasant 
cultural cooperatives in 1929 was 
979,000. In 1927-28 there were 415,000 
farms, and in 1926-27, only 234,600. 

Until this year the progress of 
agricultural output was slow and un- 
Satisfactory in the agricultural co- 
operatives. Since January, 1930, how- 
ever, with the intervention of govern- 
mental agencies, progress in collective 
agriculture has been tremendous. 
Artels were organized to purchase 
collectively the latest agricultural im- 
plements. Mass production and dis- 


tribution, as it is applied in industry, 
is gradually being introduced in these 
collectivized farms. 

The following table shows the prog- 
ress made in agricultural collectiviza- 
tion from Jan. 20 to March 1 of this 
year: 


19 30-—_, 
Jan. 20. March 1. 


No. of collectives..... 59,400 110,200 
No. of farms included 4,393,100 14,264,300 


No. of work-animals 
1,350,000 11,932,700 


included 
Acreage of collectives 
...-%7,000,000 219,000,000 


(approximate) 


While in January the collectives 
constituted only 16.9 of the total 
farming economy, on March 1 they 
were 55 per cent of all farms. In 
some regions, such as Northern Cau- 
casus, Moscow, Central Black Soil, 
Ural, Crimea, Ukrainian S. S. R., 70 
per cent of all the farmers joined the 
cooperatives by March 1, 1930. 

The labor laws and regulations in 
force in industry apply to all farm 
laborers employed by private farmers, 
cooperative or collective agricultural 
organizations. Social insurance, cov- 
ering the industrial workers, includes 
all those who work for others on 
farms. For those who work for them- 
selves the same benefits are procured 
from mutual aid societies encouraged 
by trade unions and the government. 

From a few dozen permanent mov: 
ing-picture houses in peasant Russia 
in 1924 there grew to be 863 in 1929. 
Traveling moving pictures in 1929 
ran up to about 3,477. 


Every village now has a reading 
room, around which is generally 
formed a cultural circle. There are 
now 30,000 such circles throughout 
Russia, with a membership of over 
1,000,000 peasants. 

In cities there are “Houses of Peas- 
ants” where visitors from the farms 
receive legal, agricultural and medical 
aid free of charge. Lectures are held 
there on phases of agricultural econ- 
omy. Instruction and advice on farm- 
ing operation are given. In 1928-29, 
50,672 lectures were delivered at these 
“Houses of Peasants,” with an esti- 
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mated attendance of 3,000,000 peas- 
ants. 

The Central Agricultural Bank, 
with its network of 9,000 local 
branches in various villages and ham- 
lets of agricultural Russia, is ready 
to aid the farmer in need of money 
with the necessary capital and with 
extremely satisfactory credit terms, 
ranging from three to five years. 

Russia is as yet far from a para- 
dise. There is misery in many towns 
and villages. There is some dissatis- 
faction among elements of the work- 
ing class. In spite of this, progress 
has been made in all walks of life in 
Russian society within a period of 
about ten years. 

[Further light is thrown on the con- 
ditions of Russian workmen in a re- 
port by Colonel C. T. Starr, Russian 
representative of and partner in the 
American engineering firm of Stuart, 
James & Cooke, and adviser to the 
Soviet Coal Trusts in the work of 
placing mines on an efficient basis. 
Colonel Starr’s report, sent from 
Kharkov in May, 1930, after explain- 
ing that at the present time the Don 
Basin located in the south of Russia 
is the greatest producing area in Rus- 
sia, employing 84 per cent of all mine 
workers and supplying 80 per cent of 
the total tonnage of the country, 
quotes figures -from the collective 
agreement between the workers and 
the Soviet Trusts operating in the Don 
Basin for 322 occupations or kinds of 
work in the mines. These show wages 
ranging from 1.20 to 4 rubles a day, 
hours varying from 6 to 8 a day, and 
vacations on full pay rising from 
twelve days to one month. Steps have 
already been taken to reduce the work 
day to 7 hours. “In addition to the 
daily wage paid in currency, accord- 
ing to the prescribed rates,’ Colonel 


Starr continues, ‘‘the workers receive 
other compensation, such as insur- 
ance; house rent either free or at a 
nominal charge; heat and light; cer- 
tain number of days vacation per year 
on full pay; free hospitals and medi- 
cal service; working clothes and tools; 
goods at government prices in the co- 
operative stores.”’ These benefits ‘“‘are 
a part of the collective agreement and 
to the worker are equally important 
as his daily wage. While they vary in 
extent according to occupation, rate 
of pay, condition of employment and 
other similar factors, it has been de- 
termined by the economists that if 
translated into cash values. they 
amount approximately to 37 per cent 
of the workers’ wages.” As all work- 
ers have a five-day week, one day for 
rest and 4 days’ work, “every man 
has seventy rest days per year,” and 
in addition his annual vacation. If to 
the cash payment is added the “cash 
value” of the benefits as mentioned, 
“according to the economists, the ave- 
erage compensation received per 
worker in the Don Basin is equivalent 
to 1,206 rubles per year.” 

[Joseph Toole, a Labor member of 
the British House of Commons, on his 
return to London on Aug. 26 after a 
visit to Russia, said: “The cost of 
living is appallingly high. The average 
wage of the Russian industrial worker 
in round figures is $27 a month. 
Against this, poor quality butter costs 
$4.90 a pound. Clothing, shoes, meat, 
bread, soap and the general neces- 
saries of life are all rationed out, and 
women and children are seen standing 
in lines with ration tickets waiting 
for their share of the scanty supplies. 
I.paid $1.50 for four wild pears, the 
same for a cauliflower, $5 for a 
chicken, and a mile ride in a droshky 
also cost $5.’’] 





The Old South 
Facing the Machine 


By L. J. NATIONS 
University of Alabama 


OT long ago a critical note 
N upon the industrialization of 

the South was sounded by the 
editor of The Edenton News of Eden- 
ton, N. C. “A mill owned by North- 
ern capital, employing 1,000 persons, 
is no advantage to a town,” he de- 
clared in his newspaper. “The work- 
ers are paid $12 a week, work twelve 
hours a day. They have only $12 a 
week to spend, which means that they 
do not contribute to the prosperity of 
the town. The money that the mill 
makes for the owners is spent, not in 
Edenton, but at Palm Beach, New- 
port, Paris. The mill workers are not 
home-owners, they do not pay taxes. 
Yet they have numerous children to 
be educated at public expense. Many 
mills have been offered exemption 
from taxes, which means that they 
contribute nothing to the expense of 
maintaining fire, police and sanitary 
facilities. These mills wear out their 
labor early, and so the town acquires 
an increasing burden in worn-out 
poor. Ninety per cent of the charitable 
cases in Edenton are in the mill vil- 
lage.” The editor concluded by stating 
that ten good farmers who own their 
own homes are more of an asset to the 
community than 200 workers in the 
mills. 

Obviously, a little drama of indus- 
trialization has unfolded in the com- 
munity of Edenton—a drama that is 
being enacted today in many other 
industrial theatres in the South, a sec- 
tion of the nation which rightly calls 


itself the new industrial frontier. Be- 
hind the curtain-speech of the critical 
editor one surveys the several acts 
which have conduced to the present 
climax; he sees a drowsy Southern 
town, which for a hundred years has 
had its agriculture as its chief asset, 
suddenly awakening to its industrial 
possibilities; he sees an aggressive 
chamber of commerce offering induce- 
ments to Northern capital, perhaps a 
monetary bonus, surely a remission 
of taxes for five, ten or twenty years; 
he sees the community holding out its 
countryside as a labor reservoir from 
which workers can be drawn to the 
mills; he sees the farmer of Anglo- 
Saxon stock deserting the field for 
the factory, and finally he sees the 
city of Edenton, now that the first 
intoxication of its industrialization is 
over, beginning to suspect that, in its 
eagerness to create taxable properties 
and fat payrolls at the expense of 
diversified agriculture, it has some- 
where overshot the mark. 


The South, despite an occasional 
cry of protest, is thoroughly com- 
mitted to a new industrial program. 
In the industrial future it confidently 
expects the machine to create for it 
the prosperity, the leisure, the culture 
that existed in the agrarian past of 
Washington and Lee. The social order 
of the old régime depended upon the 
cotton patch and the Negro field 
hand; the social order of the new 
régime will depend upon the indus- 
trial plant and the Anglo-Saxon mill 
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hand. The adjustment of a people to 
industrial pursuits who have long 
been identified with agricultural pur- 
suits is certain, however, to be accom- 
panied by far-reaching social changes. 

One does not doubt that the South 
is possessed of the natural resources 
and the labor supply to bring the new 
economic order to realization. In nat- 
ural resources it has a wealth of coal, 
iron, limestone, lumber, farm mate- 
rials and water power. The South, 
specifically, is lavishly blessed with 
fifty-six of the sixty-four outstanding 
minerals listed by the United States 
geological survey, and in the produc- 
tion of forty-one of these minerals it 
is the leading State or the next to 
the leading State. The present forest 
area of the Southern States is four 
times the entire land surface of the 
six New England States. The State of 
Alabama, alone, has a coal area equal 
to that of England, and Alabama iron 
ores and limestone, too, are practical- 
ly inexhaustible for generations to 
come. The water-shed of the Blue 
Ridge region offers the South a pos- 
sibility for the development of hydro- 
electric power unequaled elsewhere in 
the nation. Its farm materials com- 
prise one-third of the agricultural 
products of the entire United States. 

The United States census of 1920 
shows that the States of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Arkansas have less than 1 per cent 
foreign-born whites in their total pop- 
ulation; and that Virginia, Florida, 
Louisiana and Kentucky have but 
from 1 to 5 per cent. Here, indeed, is 
Anglo-Saxon stock. These people have 
despaired of farming, and are desert- 
ing the countryside for industrial em- 
ployment. They are tractable, unor- 
ganized; they speak a common tongue. 
The industrial workers of the North 
are much less tractable, much more 
highly organized; they do not speak 
a common tongue, for placards in fif- 
teen different languages have been 
posted in a single Massachusetts mill. 
In addition to raw materials and labor 


supply, the South offers an equable 
climate which permits of building 
costs lower by 20 per cent than those 
of the North, and a less expensive 
standard of living for industrial em- 
ployes. Its geographic position places 
it in close proximity to the markets 
of Central and South America. 

One does not question the activity 
of the South in calling attention to its 
industrial advantages. The city of 
Macon, Ga., for instance, advertising 
itself as the hub of a “millionarea,” 
had in the Summer of 1928 over 100 
Northern firms inquiring into manu- 
facturing conditions in its district. 
Many Southern communities are offer- 
ing monetary inducements to new en- 
terprises; the several Southern Legis- 
latures, too, are vying one with an- 
other in presenting income and in- 
heritance tax exemptions to the capi- 
tal of the world. Southern college pro- 
fessors, yielding to generous proffers 
from industrial leaders, are deserting 
their classrooms to preach the advan- 
tages of the new dispensation to 
slowly awakening communities. South- 
ern newspaper editors, moreover, are 
announcing the arrival of the new dis- 
pensation in headlines and in special 
editions—the coming of the textile 
factory, the rolling mill, the paper 
mill, the milk condensery, the hydro- 
electric plant. 

All this activity, one observes, is 
evidenced in the growing industriali- 
zation of the South. Already the 
centre of cotton manufacturing has 
shifted from New England to the 
States of the ex-Confederacy; the con- 
sumption of cotton in Southern mills 
is now well over half the total con- 
sumed in America; 90 per cent of the 
new cotton mills or additions are be- 
ing located in the South. While the 
government has dallied with Muscle 
Sheals, an industrial zone of vast po- 
tentialities, Tennessee hydroelectric 
development centring around Chat- 
tanooga has designated that region as 
the Ruhr of America, and Southern 
hydroelectric development has inter- 
woven the power lines of the Caro- 
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linas, Georgia, Alabama and Tennes- 
see into an efficient unit to eliminate 
sectional drought hazards. The city of 
Birmingham, which has sprung to life 
within the memory of living men, is 
now referred to as the Pittsburgh of 
the South, and economists state that 
the Birmingham district has greater 
possibilities for intensive industriali- 
zation than any other sector in the 
world. The South, in fact, is rapidly 
becoming industrial; its manufactured 
products are yearly reckoned at $10,- 
000,000,000; they exceed the value of 
its farm products by $4,000,000,000. 

After the war between the States, 
when the blight of the Reconstruction 
era settled down upon his devastated 
land, the Southerner dreamed of a 
happier civilization that had passed 
from his midst, and in the resignation 
of his dreams he magnified the virtues 
of the old régime. Now that the ma- 
chine has come to his rejuvenated 
land and the era of material expansion 
is upon him, he is dreaming again, 
and in the exuberance of his dreams 
he is magnifying the virtues of the 
new régime. But he, like the editor of 
The Edenton News, is beginning to 
wake up to the fact that a specialized 
zeal for manufacturing is as danger- 
ous as his formerly solitary devotion 
to the cultivation of cotton. 


In the metamorphosis which is upon 
the South, the section is losing much 
which is characteristically Southern. 
The external evidences of the forfeit- 
ure are obvious; the archaic beauty 
and the lazy charm of the Old South 
are no more. As a striking example of 
the physical changes which come over 
a community eager to achieve the pro- 
gressive industrial ideal, consider 
Tuscaloosa, on the edge of the Birm- 
ingham industrial zone in Alabama. 
The city is one of the oldest settle- 
ments in the Commonwealth; the 
crumbling walls of the State House 
mark the spot where the Capitol once 
Stood ; a few fine old Colonial man- 
Sions are still to be found about the 
town and at the University of Ala- 
bama, which was razed by Federal 


troops during the war between the 
States. The mocking bird sings in the 
magnolia trees on its once spacious 
lawns; the wistaria climbs over the 
servant shacks in its back yards. At 
evening, when the twilight closes down 
upon the town, and the steamboat 
moans on the Warrior River, the 
Negro washerwoman walks through 
the streets with a basket of white 
clothes atop her black head as did 
her mammy a generation ago. 

Here and there, one discovers these 
relics of a quiet residential community, 
for the city now has become a thriv- 
ing centre, “where industry, educa- 
tion and agriculture meet.” The list 
of its industries includes a steel mill, 
a hosiery mill, a lumber mill and a 
milk condensery. The city also has a 
Liggett drug store, a Montgomery 
Ward store, a J. C. Penney store, a 
Kress, a Woolworth, a string of 
Piggly-Wiggly groceries, coffee pot 
restaurants, Tom Thumb golf courses, 
and Drive-it-yourself garages. In 1920 
the population of Tuscaloosa was 11,- 
000; now it is 26,000, recruited largely 
from the countryside. Its energies 
have been directed to material expan- 
sion. In physical appearance it is not 
unlike any other progressive town of 
the conventional American pattern. 

Tuscaloosa, it is said, was settled 
by aristocratic families of Virginia 
and the Carolinas who moved west- 
ward over a hundred years ago. Their 
descendants are a charming people 
who, to some extent, have not forgot- 
ten the best traditions of the South. 
Some few of them still have time to 
say grace before meat, to deliver 
Christmas presents in person and to 
linger over a good egg-nogg while 
they discuss their families. Some few 
of them still find time to cherish 
friendship, to cultivate hospitality, 
and to practice in all its nuances the 
unhurried art of living. Latterly, how- 
ever, the tempo of life has quickened. 
At evening, after a strenuous day— 
and a strenuous day to a Southerner 
is indeed a strenuous day—the citi- 
zens of Tuscaloosa stop on the red 
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light and go on the green as they 
drive home in automobiles which they 
have purchased through the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation. If 
they play bridge, they follow the con- 
ventions of the Knickerbocker Whist 
Club of New York. If they listen to 
a radio program, they hear bright 
young Jews in Tin-Pan Alley croon 
songs to them about their Mammy 
Belt. If they read a newspaper, it is 
replete with syndicated columns by 
Dr. Cadman, Arthur Brisbane, O. O. 
McIntyre and Dorothy Dix. If they sit 
at open windows in their new apart- 
ments, the soft Southern breeze brings 
odors to them from the paper mill to 
which they subscribed a handsome 
bonus—odors as rank as any from the 
glue works in Cincinnati or from the 
carnal industries in Chicago. 

In contrast to the bustling activity 
of the Southern industrial town is the 
passive decadence of its countryside. 
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dustrial expansion. Many advocates 
of the new economic order assert that 
the landed aristocrat is the greatest 
single obstacle to a_ well-balanced 
progress which the South affords. 
They point to the State of North 
Carolina, which lies between the com- 
monwealths of Virginia and South 
Carolina and which has often been 
called “the valley of humiliation be- 
tween two hills of conceit,” and they 
aver that the absence of an estab- 
lished aristocracy there has made it 
possible for North Carolina to become 
the most progressive of Southern 
States. 

Slowly dawning upon the South is 
the realization that it is paying a 
heavy price for industrialization. The 
uneconomic principle of offering 
monetary awards and tax exemptions 
where industrial advantages already 
prevail, the exploitation of its work- 
ers of Anglo-Saxon stock, the deca- 


Everywhere one sees unfenced acres ; dence of its agriculture, the passing 
lying abandoned to sun and rain. In’ of its landed aristocracy, the forfeiture 


North Carolina, in the five years 1920- 
25, the land in farms decreased 1,500,- 
000 acres; in South Carolina during 
the same period, farm lands decreased 
nearly 2,000,000 acres. In many South 
ern communities what appears to be ¢ 
gain in population is really not an 
increase at all, but simply a shifting 
of people from the country to the 
town. That the industrialization of 
the South is responsible in part for 
this transplanting of people there can 
be no doubt. The farmer of Anglo- 
Saxon stock has found it impossible 
to succeed in agriculture; conse- 
quently, he is ripe for industry. He is 
moving into town to work at the ma- 
chine for $2 a day, because he finds 
it more profitable and pleasant than 
farming. 

The landed aristocrat of the South, 
too, is yielding sway to the industrial 
baron. In Alabama, for instance, the 
political program of the State is 
shaped not in the capital of Mont- 
gomery, which is the centre of the 
agricultural belt, but in Birmingham, 
which is the centre of the State’s in- 


of its archaic beauty and its unhur- 
ried charm—these are the sacrifices 
which have been made to attract the 
machine to the South. One fears, too, 
that they will continue to be made, 
for the South, although it is begin- 
ning to appreciate the extent of its 
sacrifices, is almost solidly resolved 
to bring its program of industrial ex- 
pansion to thorough realization. Yet 
if these sacrifices continue to go un- 
checked, the results of industrializa- 
tion undoubtedly will prove as un- 
happy to the South as the editor of 
The Edenton News found them to be 
to Edenton. 


The surest method that the South 
can employ to correct the worst fea- 
tures of its industrialization is to 
develop the resources of the masses 
of its people, the representative 
farmer-stock from which Andrew 
Jackson and Abraham Lincoln came. 
The resources of these people can 
best find expression through educa- 
tion and through diversified farming. 
It is encouraging to find that in a 
period of six years the sum of $300,- 
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000,000 (exclusive of levies by coun- 
ties and municipalities) was appro- 
priated by Southern States alone for 
purposes of education. Again, it is 
encouraging to find that in a span of 
six years the South has appropriated 
$1,000,000,000 for the construction 
of good roads; and that the six 
States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Tennessee, working in con- 
nection with the Federal Bureau of 
Reclamation, have recommended for 
purposes of diversified farming tracts 
of land which vary in size from 5,000 
acres in North Carolina to 25,000 
acres in Alabama. 

A possible remedy, too, for the 
worst features of industrialization 


lies in a traditional characteristic of 
the Southerner himself. He has never 
been wholly devoted to the strenuous 
life which has the accumulation of 
business profits as its sole objective. 
The love of good living and the love 
of leisure are in fact so deeply rooted 
in the South that its people may 
never submit to the quickened tempo 
of activity which the machine in 
other quarters of America has inva- 
riably exacted as its toll. If the South 
can conquer the machine by placing 
it in its proper niche in the plan of 
life, it will have succeeded where 
other quarters of America have failed 
and it will have restored to America a 
delicate and vanishing art—tthe art of 
living life itself. ; 


;* 





Canadian Sentiment Toward 


The United States 


By J. A. STEVENSON 
Canadian Correspondeut of the London Times 


cieties have their interests so 

closely intertwined as the Unit- 
ed States and the Dominion of Can- 
ada. For 3,000 miles they have a 
common frontier across which their 
respective citizens move freely; they 
derive their political and cultural tra- 
ditions from the same motherland, 
and the great majority of the popula- 
tion of each uses the same language; 
they trade freely with one another 
and each is the most profitable cus- 
tomer of the other. Foreign visitors, 
moreover, find it extremely hard to 
note any real difference between the 
atmospheres of Toronto and Cleveland 
or between those of Winnipeg and 
Minneapolis. 

Despite this close contact and com- 
munity of interests, the people of 
Canada are imbued with what amounts 
to almost a passion to maintain their 
own separate identity. Although the 
earliest settlers of Canada were of 
French origin, the real foundations of 
the Dominion were laid by the people 
known to history as the United Em- 
pire Loyalists. They were residents of 
the United States who differed from 
the majority of their compatriots on 
the issues of the Revolutionary War 
and decided that they must remain 
under the British flag rather than ac- 
cept the citizenship of the hated re- 
public. During and after the Revolu- 
tionary War these Loyalists endured 
a great deal of persecution at the 
hands of the triumphant party in the 


Prcctiss ne no two human so- 


young republic, and when they fared 
forth to find refuge under the Brit- 
ish flag they encountered desperate 
hardships. The Loyalists who went to 
Canada never numbered more than 
50,000, but they and their descendants 
became a dominating element in Can- 
ada and from them has been ‘ransmit- 
ted through the generations to large 
numbers of the Canadian people a 
deep-rooted prejudice against the 
United States. 

This emotional legacy has been a 
notable and continuing factor in the 
life of Canada, and as a result a school 
of thought exists in the Dominion 
which takes the view that the United 
States is a bad neighbor, that at re- 
curring intervals it has given evidence 
of a selfish indifference to Canadian 
interests and sensibilities and that in 
supping with the republic the Cana- 
dian people would be well advised al- 
ways to use a long spoon. 

Against this, however, has been 
ranged a contrary school of opinion, 
which holds that on the whole the 
United States has, despite occasional 
lapses through the generations, be- 
haved as a kindly, fair-minded neigh- 
bor, that the common ties existing be- 
tween the two countries should be en- 
couraged and even strengthened, and 
that there is a commonalty of interest 
in trade, foreign policies and other 
matters which cannot be ignored. Be- 
tween these two schools of thought 
there has lain a body of neutral opin- 
ion which has been ready to judge the 
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United States according to the mani- 
festations of its attitude and policy 
which were evident and to throw its 
weight into one scale or the other. 

Undoubtedly the events associated 
with the World War did not tend to 
increase the friendliness of Canadian 
sentiment toward the United States. 
Canada, with the rest of the British 
Empire, was in the war from its be- 
ginning, and her people had endured 
its travail for two and a half long and 
weary years before the United States 
saw fit to throw her vast resources in 
on the side of the Allies. Canadians 
were not insensible that in the early 
years of the war hundreds of Ameri- 
can citizens showed practical sympa- 
thy with the allied cause, because 
nearly every Canadian battalion con- 
tained a contingent of American sol- 
diers and the Canadian Red Cross and 
other organizations received valuable 
contributions from generous Ameri- 
can purses. But it exasperated the 
mass of the Canadian people to see 
their American neighbors making 
enormous profits out of the manu- 
facture of war supplies and enjoying 
immunity from the terrible casualty 
lists which were bringing grief to 
thousands of Canadian homes. How- 
ever, the entry of the United States 
into the war was enthusiastically wel- 
comed, as it assured the certainty of 
ultimate victory for Canada and her 
allies, and during the later years of 
the war there was a remarkable cor- 
diality between the two countries. 
They were fighting in a common cause 
and for the time being ancient preju- 
dices were submerged. 

The war had not been long ended 
when it became plain that this sub- 
mergence of prejudices was only a 
temporary phenomenon. It may be 
true that it was the intervention of 
the United States that alone enabled 
the Allies to defeat Germany, but 
the persistent advertisement of this 
claim by American papers and ora- 
tors was exceedingly unpalatable to 
Canadians. In the post-war years the 
presentation of American-produced 


motion pictures representing the 
American Army as the real heroes 
of the great European conflict and 
placing the exploits of Canadian 
soldiers in a very subdued light, 
created an outburst of indignation 
throughout the Dominion. The feel- 
ing grew that the American people 
were disposed to arrogate to them- 
selves the whole credit for winning 
the war and to accord only a very 
meager share to Canada. Naturally, 
the war veterans of Canada were the 
most vocal exponents of this feeling 
of resentment, but it was shared by 
the whole community. As a result, 
whenever publicity is given to the 
speech of some exuberant American 
patriot who waxes lyrical about his 
country’s part in the war, the Cana- 
dian papers think it a popular move 
to print editorials and articles set- 
ting forth side by side the compar- 
ative casualties of the Canadian and 
American allies in proportion to popu- 
lation and other statistics designed to 
prove that Canada in proportion to 
her population and resources bore a 
heavier brunt of the war than her 
neighbor. No series of articles in re- 
cent years has elicited more wide- 
spread commendation throughout Can- 
ada than those in which a Canadian 
soldier, Major Drew, set forth for the 
benefit of the readers of Maclean’s 
Magazine a _ well-known Canadian 
weekly, the facts of the record of 
Canada’s war effort and compared it 
favorably with the parallel perform- 
ances of the United States. 

But, if the experiences of the war 
years and those following have tended 
to revive ancient prejudices against 
the United States, other factors have 
operated in a contrary direction. Dur- 
ing the last decade the social ties 
created by personal blood relation- 
ships between the two countries have 
been enormously reinforced. For many 
generations there has been an annual 
southward exodus of Canadian people 
who have succumbed to the lure of 
the greater material opportunities 
available in the United States. Its 
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dimensions have varied with Canadian 
economic prosperity or adversity, but 
during the post-war decade, while the 
United States was experiencing an 
unprecedented industrial boom, it at- 
tained a larger volume than ever be- 
fore in the Dominion’s history. Be- 
cause a considerable number of people 
managed to cross the boundary sur- 
reptitiously and evade the immigra- 
tion officers, an exact estimate of the 
number of Canadians emigrating to 
the United States is almost impos- 
sible, but the population figures of 
Canada indicate that since . 1921 
Canada has lost at least 1,250,000 of 
the population which she would have 
possessed had she been able to retain 
all her emigrants and all the natural 
increase of her own citizens. It is a 
fair presumption to suggest that four- 
fifths of these vanished citizens of 
Canada found their way into the 
United States. A certain proportion of 
them were British-born or immigrants 
from Continental Europe, but the 


great majority of them, according to 
authoritative observers, were native- 
born Canadians. As a result today 
there is scarcely a home in Canada 
which has not one or more immediate 
members of the family settled in the 


United States. Some of these Cana- 
dian emigrants have returned home 
with tales of harsh experiences under 
the American flag, but the great ma- 
jority of them are well contented with 
their lot and in their letters home are 
extremely anxious to convince their 
kinsfolk that their lines are now cast 
in pleasant places and that the United 
States is just as good a country as 
Canada. 

Canadian mothers who have sons 
residing in the United States may de- 
plore their absence from home, but 
they are not apt to criticise the coun- 
try which is affording a good liveli- 
hood to their offspring and they 
often are its valiant defenders. More- 
over, this Canadian emigration has 
been balanced by a corresponding 
northward movement of Americans. It 
reached its greatest volume in the pre- 


war years when young farmers from 
the Dakotas, Nebraska and Minnesota 
were crossing the boundary to take up 
homesteads in the cheap fertile lands 
of the Canadian prairies. This par- 
ticular movement has now shrunk to 
a modest stream because there are 
very few free homesteads of good 
quality now available. In most years 
immigration into Canada from the 
United States has reached a figure 
of 30,000 people and there are few 
Canadian towns of any size which do 
not contain a substantial contingent of 
Americans, while on the prairies there 
are compact colonies of prosperous 
American farmers. 

These Americans have had no diffi- 
culty in adjusting themselves to the 
atmosphere of Canada and most of 
them have made a very valuable con- 
tribution to Canadian development 
and life. A large proportion of them 
take out naturalization papers and be- 
come thoroughly good Canadian citi- 
zens. Indeed not a few of them have 
risen to positions of great eminence in 
the Dominion. Sir William Van Horne 
and Lord Shaughnessy, the first two 
presidents of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, were hoth American born; 
Sir George Perley, who was Canada’s 
High Commissioner in London during 
the war years and is now one of the 
most respected leaders of the Cana- 
dian Conservative party, is a native 
of Vermont; Sir Henry Thornton, 
president of the Canadian National 
Railway system, is an Ohioan and H. 
W. Wood, the president of the Alberta 
Wheat Pool, who has been a dominat- 
ing figure for years in agrarian poli- 
tics in the West, is a Missourian who 
in his youth was active in the Populist 
movement. Again in the industrial and 
financial world of the Dominion there 
are scores of Americans who occupy 
positions of authority and trust. 

Curiously enough, prohibition has 
been an important factor in cementing 
the social ties between the countries. 
Canada, because of its immunity from 
the inhibitions of the Volstead act, 
has developed great attractions as a 
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holiday ground for Americans and 
every Summer thousands pour north- 
ward across the frontier. As a result 
the tourist business has now become 
one of the major industries of Canada 
and every effort is being made to en- 
courage it, although the annual influx 
of American visitors has had the 
effect of raising hotel rates every- 
where and making holidays more ex- 
pensive for a large section of the 
Canadian people. On the other hand, 
the expenditures of Americans on sup- 
plies and the employment which they 
create have been a real godsend to 
scores of Canadian communities, so 
that American visitors have come to 
be regarded not as nuisances but as 
real benefactors. They associate freely 
with Canadians at the places which 
they frequent and the young people of 
both countries form friendships which 
frequently lead to marriage. Within 
the last decade there has been a 
greater number of these international 
marriages than ever before and many 
Canadian families which were imbued 
with strong anti-American prejudices 
have found themselves welcoming an 
American son-in-law or daughter-in- 
law to their bosoms. Again, hundreds 
of the wealthier classes of Canada are 
in the habit of spending at least part 
of the Winter in Florida, California 
or some other Southern State and a 
similar cementing of social ties takes 
place. The net result is a steady in- 
crease of mutual understanding and 
friendly feelings between the peoples 
of the two countries. 

Canadians view with somewhat 
mixed feelings the steady penetration 
of American capital which has been 
going on during the last quarter of a 
century. It has gathered momentum 
since the United States found herself 
after the World War in possession of 
a surplus of capital which domestic 
investments could not absorb, and 
today the American investment in 
Canadian enterprises is estimated at 
not less than $3,500,000,000. The In- 
ternational Paper and Power Com- 
pany controls a veritable empire in 


Quebec and adjacent provinces; the 
Bell Telephone Company, which sup- 
plies Eastern Canada with its tele- 
phone services, is a subsidiary of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, and the Canadian General 
Electric Company is a satellite of its 
American namesake. Indeed, there is 
scarcely a branch of business in 
Canada in which American capital has 
not a powerful foothold. Canadians 
freely recognize that their enjoyment 
since the war of a period of well-dif- 
fused prosperity is due in no small 
measure to the generous inflow of 
American capital, which has been in- 
vested in power, pulp and paper, min- 
ing and other projects; without it the 
Dominion would probably have experi- 
enced no better economic fortunes 
than its motherland and the other 
Dominions. At the same time, when- 
ever a well-known Canadian firm or 
business passes into American hands 
a wave of sentimental lamentation 
sweeps over the country and alarms 
are sounded that Canada is proceed- 
ing swiftly toward the doom of being 
an economic appanage of the United 
States. In the recent election both the 
Liberal and Conservative parties in- 
dulged in a certain exploitation of this 
sentiment; if anything, the Liberals, 
who used to be passionate champions 
of reciprocity with the United States, 
stressed the imperialist note more 
strongly and the Toronto Globe day 
after day carried headlines, “Let Uncle 
Sam Go His Own Way; Our Way Is 
With John Bull.” The overwhelming 
defeat which befell the Liberal Minis- 
try of Mr. Mackenzie King was partly 
the result of the Smoot-Hawley tariff 
bill. It aroused a feeling of widespread 
resentment in Canada at what was re- 
garded as American tariff selfishness, 
and the voters, considering that the 
measures of retaliation embodied in 
the last Liberal Budget were inade- 
quate, decided to entrust the Federal 
Government to the Conservatives who 
had all along advocated sterner re- 
prisals. 

Canadians desire to live in peace 
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and amity with their American neigh- 
bors but they have not the slightest 
intention of foregoing their present 
position as an autonomous partner 
State in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations for the sake of the greater 
economic prosperity which absorption 
in the United States would undoubt- 
edly bring. Apart from the fact that 
a political organization which em- 
braced the whole of the North Amer- 
ican continent would be too cumbrous 
for efficient government, they cherish 
the rooted belief that they enjoy in 
their existing political and social 
order certain manifest advantages 
over their neighbors. For one thing 
they have an infinitely more elastic 
political system so that adjustments 
which the interests of the country 
demand can be made without undue 
stress and strain. Again, throughout 
the whole Dominion the administra- 
tion of justice is both efficient and 
rapid and lawbreakers receive short 
shrift. The weird stories of the suc- 


cessful exploits of lawless elements 
which emanate from Chicago and 


other places fill Canadians with 


amazement that such a state of 
affairs could be tolerated by a civil- 
ized community and confirm them in 
their belief that, while they may not 
enjoy the abounding material pros- 
perity of the United States, they live 
less dangerously and have a sounder 
social structure. Like all youthful 
communities the people of Canada are 
extraordinarily sensitive to any symp- 
toms of patronage or condescension on 
the part of either Americans or Brit- 
ish and as a measure of protection 
they sometimes adopt an attitude 
which may look like arrogant self- 
assertiveness. They may cherish in 
their hearts a certain envy of their 
neighbors for their greater wealth, 
their lighter taxation burdens and 
their more generous variety of climate 
and resources, but they never publicly 
proclaim it and they are never willing 
to admit for a moment that fate has 
decreed for them the poorer lot. There 
may be occasional strains in the rela- 
tions of the two countries, but funda- 
mentally they have too much in 
common ever to have any deadly 
quarrel, 





The Case Against 


Pan-Europa 


By DAvip MITRANY 


union and other schemes for a 

Pan-Europa are conceptions of 
Continental groupings which are half- 
way between the old idea of strictly 
national States and that of a univer- 
sal League of Nations. Actually they 
are only a revival of the old policy of 
the balance of power, but in this in- 
stance applied to economics. The pres- 
ent generation needs no warning as to 
where the balance of power leads. 


Some reference to the writings and 
speeches of Pan-European leaders will 
serve to bring out the spirit which 
underlies the Pan-European move- 
ment and the motives in which it has 
its roots. There are many who feel 
that the progress of Europe is in 
jeopardy, economically, because of 
the competition of America, social- 
ly, because of the disruptive intru- 
sion of bolshevism. The impoverished 
European nations resent having to 
pay for many years to come tribute to 
America in the form of war debts, 
especially as America has emerged 
enormously enriched out of the war, 
and as her tariff policy makes 
that repayment more difficult. The 
ravenous demand for goods after the 
war and the fall of the currency 
enabled the European industries to 
keep going and even to expand, but 
with the stabilization of the curren- 
cies the competition of the standard- 
ized American industries has become 
oppressive, and the interest on Ameri- 
can investments a heavy burden. 


Te Briand plan for European 


Since 1924 the movement toward 
European cartels has gathered mo- 
mentum. Under the guidance of steel 
magnates like M. Loucheur, in France, 
M. Mayrisch, president of the Luxem- 
burg steel syndicate, and their Ger- 
man confréres, some forty Franco- 
German cartel agreements, occa- 
sionally with Belgian participation, 
are said to have been concluded. The 
persistence of the economic crisis and 
America’s new tariff offensive have 
created a sentiment that something 
more is needed. In May, 1929, the 
Union Douaniére Européenne (Euro- 
pean Customs Union) sent to all the 
economic organizations in France a 
questionnaire the second paragraph of 
which ran as follows: “Are you of 
opinion that an economic understand- 
ing between the nations of Europe 
would enable them to resist more ef- 
fectively the growing pressure exer- 
cised upon them by the United 
States?” A few days later a meeting 
of presidents of the French chambers 
of commerce unanimously answered 
that question in the affirmative and 
called upon the European govern- 
ments urgently to “concert together 
in order to take jointly the necessary 
measures for defense.” This is lan- 
guage unpleasantly reminiscent of the 
military preparations which so often 
have been demanded on the strength 
of the doctrine that if you want peace 
you must prepare for war; and the at- 
mosphere of an economic war scare is 
suggested by the hysterical titles of 
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many books published especially dur- 
ing the last two years. America Con- 
quers Britain and Who Will Be Mas- 
ter—Europe or America? are merely 
specimens of many others of that 
kind. 

The initiative for Pan-Europa comes 
from the countries organized for 
industrial exports, Germany and 
France, just as the initiative for free 
trade within the British Empire comes 
from Great Britain, and not from the 
countries exporting foodstuffs and 
raw materials. These schemes have 
taken shape not in the rapture of an 
impulse toward peace, as was the case 
with the League of Nations, but 
rather, like Mitteleuropa, in a time of 
almost desperate economic and social 
stress. One must add to that a gen- 
eral Continental suspicion of the 
Anglo-Saxon mastery of the sea~—a 
sentiment which among Germans is 
especially bitter because of the war 
blockade, and which interprets the 
recent Anglo-American naval agree- 
ment, as the Temps put it, as an 
agreement to share that mastery on a 
more economical basis. One discerns 
behind Pan-Europa also the ghost of 
Napoleon’s Continental League. The 
only difference is that it is directed 
against America rather than against 
Great Britain and that Soviet Russia 
is excluded from it. 

With a similar slight difference 
Pan-Europa recalls in its second main 
purpose another nineteenth-century 
proposal for a union of Europe. In a 
pamphlet published in January, 1856, 
Cobden urged Great Britain to “ap- 
peal not only to Germany, but to all 
the States, small as well as great, of 
the Continent, for such a union as 
would prevent the possibility of any 
act of hostility from the common ene- 
my.” The form of the union was to 
be a “federation of the States of Eu- 
rope,” and the common enemy was 
Russia. 

Russia never was so much the com- 
mon enemy as since the Bolshevist 
revolution. To everybody who in senti- 
ment or interest is attached to the 


established order of Western society 
the Soviet Union has become an ut- 
terly alien Asiatic or semi-Asiatic em- 
pire, the more dangerous in that it 
offers thereby a natural ally to the 
rising tide of Asiatic nationalism. 
Pan-Europa has from the very first 
been presented as the only effective 
bulwark against that Eastern danger. 
The aim of Pan-Europa, according to 
Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, is “a fed- 
eration of States and a customs union 
for the salvation of Europe, of West- 
ern culture and of the white race.” Or, 
again, “the struggle for Pan-Europa 
is a struggle against barbarism.” In 
such a struggle the military come 
naturally to the fore, and the French 
General Denvignes bluntly declares 
against disarmament. “When in future 
all fighting between white people will 
be regarded as shameful civil war,” 
he says, “the era of intercontinental 
wars, of the struggle between East 
and West, will perhaps begin. I almost 
believe it has already begun.” Behind 
the second main purpose of Pan-Eu- 
ropa thus looms a new holy alliance— 
a holy alliance in defense of the divine 
rights not of kings but of the bour- 
geoisie. 

In passing, the other factors may be 
mentioned which, playing as they do 
a decisive part in French foreign pol- 
icy, go a long way to explain M. 
Briand’s initiative and also why he 
put political action first. One of the 
bogies of French policy is the possi- 
ble Anschluss between Austria and 
Germany. To prevent that, a dozen 
schemes have been tried by France 
since the armistice, and Pan-Europa 
is in this respect the latest of them. 
It is touching to see the most hard- 
boiled Nationalist papers in France 
praising Vienna’s cosmopolitanism, 
and foretelling for her a brilliant fu- 
ture as an international capital. This 
explains the generous but discreet ac- 
tivities of M. Benes behind the Pan- 
European scenes. Similarly, the pres- 
ence of M. Paul-Boncour on the execu- 
tive committee of the Union Doua- 
niére Européenne suggests that French 
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politicians hope to find in Pan-Europa 
that rigid and regional form of 
security which they have persis- 
tently sought after. The negotiations 
leading: up to the Kellogg pact, and 
the negative character of that docu- 
ment, have made them realize that the 
Anglo-Saxon outlook is congenitally 
alien to that form of security and 
therefore a drag on the development 
of European schemes. Pan-Europa is, 
in that sense, but the Geneva Proto- 
col again, freed from its less militant 
attachments. 


The core of the Pan-European 
scheme, therefore, consists of certain 
economic aspirations, to be surround- 
ed with a protective shell against the 
competitive and the envious. Mer- 
cantile and military interests in weak- 
ened and impoverished Europe feel 
the need for coalition, with a common 
policy and therefore some form of 
central authority. One finds in this 
the material basis of the national 
movements of the nineteenth century 
again; but where are the sentimental 
imponderabilia which gave them the 
wings of popular support? The ad- 
vocates of Pan-Europa are aware of 
that deficiency and therefore are at 
pains to mobilize real or imaginary 
fears, hopes and prejudices in the ser- 
vice of their policy. While the United 
States of America forms a conscious 
political unit, and the British Empire 
is held together by the bonds of com- 
mon origin and tradition, Pan-Europa 
has nothing very solid to build upon. 
The medieval sense of unity is a thing 
of the past; the sentiment which in- 
spired the national movements of the 
last century was rather one of dif- 
ferences from and with immediate 
neighbors. 


To integrate these divided nations 
into a new Continental nationalism, 
two elements are needed above all— 
first a sense of common outer danger, 
and then a sense of inner community. 
As to the first, a somewhat blunt dis- 
ciple of Pan-Europa, the president of 
the Union of Rumanian Chambers of 


Commerce, declares, paraphrasing a 
famous saying, that “if such a danger 
did not exist it would have to be 
created.” But the danger is there— 
America on one side and bolshevism 
on the other. The second element is 
to be nothing less than a “European 
soul,” as Count Coudenhove-Kalergi 
puts it, which, according to him, is 
emphatically different from the 
“American soul.” “The cultural goal 
of Pan-Europa,” he says, “is to make 
the European race conscious of its 
Western nationality.” This discovery 
of a Western nationality and of a Eu- 
ropean race is completed by a claim 
to a European spirit, or even religion. 
A recent German book bears the title 
The Self-Regeneration of Europe 
Through Nietzsche, while a French 
book, from the pen of a high French 
civil official, exalts La Divinité de 
Frédéric Nietzsche: Germe d’une Ré- 
ligion d@’Europe. 

This choice of a patron saint is not 
without significance for the meaning 
of these outbursts, which, however 
individual, are nevertheless sympto- 
matic. After passing through the pes- 
simism of Spengler, many Europeans 
are seeking redemption through 
Nietzsche’s commandment, “Live dan- 
gerously.” “Self-recognition,” “self- 
regeneration,” and so forth, appear 
so insistently in the new writings 
as to indicate an almost morbid 
inferiority complex. They make us 
apprehend one of the deepest if less 
tangible effects of the war—the 
awakening of Europe to the fact that 
she no longer holds the leadership of 
the world. Hitherto she had always 
gone out to conquer. The barbarian 
and Turkish invasions were mere in- 
terludes; they could not stop the ex- 
pansion of European power, politically 
and economically, across all the five 
continents. 


In the last war, for the first 
time, all the continents and all the 
races have invaded the soil of Europe, 
taking away with them from that ex- 
perience a new sense of self-reliance, 
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while leaving the old Continent with 
a crumpled reputation and exhausted 
resources. The radius of its influence 
has been hemmed in; thousands of 
able civil and military officials, 
trained to rule vast dependencies, 
have been thrown out of work. The 
spiritual and intellectual reserves of 
Europe are still too proud and strong 
to submit to such a fall with equani- 
mity. If Europe no longer leads, she 
at least aspires to equality with the 
great outside units, the British Em- 
pire and the United States. There are 
visible in this all the potential ele- 
ments—economic, political and emo- 
tional—which might go to the making 
of a European nationalism. The Pan- 
European movement is trying to 
shape and to organize it. 

The contrast between the idea of 
Pan-Europa and that of an all-inclu- 
sive league of nations is most striking 
where the two ideas appear to be most 
alike. When the earlier schemes for 
European union were put forward, 
Europe was, in effect, the political 
stage of the whole world. Any widen- 
ing of international activities then 
meant the extension of European in- 
terests, and of the European system, 
to dependencies across the seas. Eco- 
nomic relations, moreover, were as yet 
embryonic, as is seen in the absence 
of economic considerations from those 
schemes, and the means of communi- 
cations clumsy, so that the exchange 
of goods and of ideas was limited, and 
Europe was, and felt, much of a unit 
as opposed to a vast exotic outer 
world. 

Since then, however, most of those 
dependencies have emancipated them- 
selves, and some of them are political- 
ly and economically among the lead- 
ing powers. That development, though 
generally starting from an ambition 
to be self-sufficient, has, in fact, cre- 
ated an ever-greater and varied inter- 
dependence of all peoples and lands. 
What, therefore, might have amount- 
ed almost to a complete international 
system, if the plans of William Penn 
or of the Abbé de Saint Pierre, of 


Kant or of Alexander I, had been 
adopted when they were made, would 
in our time mean rather the cutting 
up of a yet inarticulate but living 
world system. 

To that Pan-Europeans would prob- 
ably retort with the argument, 
often used by them, that a league of 
nations skips a stage in the political 
evolution of the world. “Just as the 
idea of national unity was a postulate 
of the nineteenth century,” says Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi, “so is the idea 
of Continental unity a postulate of the 
twentieth century.” The analogy is 
more significant than valid. None of 
the continents has that unity of type 
and purpose which drew men of one 
nation together. Only in the economic 
field does the analogy hold good at 
all. Like the nationalist movements, 
those for Pan-Europa and for free 
trade within the British Empire are 
carried on primarily by those eco- 
nomic interests which aspire to 
have under their control the largest 


possible enclosed market, in alliance 


with those professional interests 
which would be called upon to rule 
and to guard it. That is why the no- 
tion really fits the British Empire 
more easily, though its parts be scat- 
tered over all the continents; and no 
doubt also why the leaders of the 
labor movement, headed by the expe- 
rienced Vandervelde and Léon Blum, 
have received Briand’s proposal with 
deep suspicion. 

The real significance of Count Cou- 
denhove-Kalergi’s analogy lies less in 
what it claims about the trend of his- 
tory than in what it reveals about the 
mind of the Pan-Europeans. Whatever 
their reasons, it is clear that, like 
Britain’s imperial crusaders, they re- 
main attached to the individualist 
idea of the State, as a territorially 
closed, politically sovereign and eco- 
nomically self-sufficient unit. When 
one considers that all these new plans 
are being put forward by Conservative 
groups, it does not seem unnatural 
that they should ignore the emer- 
gence, on the current of egalitarian 
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and universalist sentiment, of a func- 
tional structure of political authority. 

That development is commonplace 
enough in the national sphere, in 
which the State is resigning daily 
some of its old authoritarian traits 
and assuming fresh social functions; 
yet its progress is even more striking 
in the international sphere, where it 
has grown without the backbone of a 
stable authority and, therefore, so 
conclusively out of general needs. In 
the present state of the world, rela- 
tions between independent States must 
in fact be organized on functional 
rather than on territorial lines. The 
need for it leaps to the mind when 
one thinks merely of how aviation and 
wireless have, so to speak, obliterated 
the limits of effective territorial con- 
trol. From that point of view a league 
of nations is merely the necessary 
agency for the continuous and sys- 
tematic adjustment of such interna- 
tional functions. 

Between the conception of a world- 
wide league and that of continental 
unions there is, therefore, a difference 
not merely of degree but of essence. 
The one would proceed in the old way 
by a definition of territory, the other 
by a definition of functions; and while 
the unions would define their terri- 
tory as a means of differentiating 
between members and outsiders, a 
league would select and define func- 
tions for the contrary purpose of in- 
tegrating with regard to them the 
interests of all. Both ideas are cham- 
pioned in the name of free trade 
and peace among nations, of mutual 
aid and the primacy of general 
interests. But is not the essential 
virtue of those principles bound up 
with their universal application? If 
the coiner of the Ten Commandments 
had qualified them by adding, ‘Thou 
shall not steal within thy city,” would 
these great ethical principles not have 


been reduced to the level of parochial 
rules of conduct, their very limitation 
implying that a different moral code 
ruled beyond the bounds? That is pre- 
cisely the fundamental change at 
which any effective international sys- 
tem must aim: to make international 
rules and control co-extensive with 
international activities. 

In that way alone will be set up 
among nations an order of genuine 
equality, based upon positive rights 
and duties, in place of the present 
legal fiction which only arms can en- 
force. That is the basis upon which 
the League of Nations works. Rules 
and conventions devised by it are op- 
tional, but they are open for accep- 
tance to all members, and even to out- 
siders, on equal terms. When the 
League considered the idea of regional 
groups, as in the Geneva Protocol, it 
was specifically laid down that re- 
gional pacts must be open to all who 
might wish to join them. Here again 
the apparent affinity only serves to 
bring into relief the profound dis- 
parity between the conception of the 
League of Nations and of Pan-Europa. 
Both systems use the idea of regional 
groups. But in the League they are a 
means for devolution, in the other a 
means for exclusion. In a league sys- 
tem the members owe respect solely 
to universal principles, in the other 
rather to a sectional code, with per- 
force as motto, ‘“Pan-Europa, right or 
wrong!’ Only the utmost confusion of 
values could therefore think of turn- 
ing these pan-unions into limbs of 
the League. Such a double allegiance 
would, in effect, reproduce the con- 
ditions which existed before the war, 
when the division of the powers into 
Triple Alliance and Triple Entente 
never allowed the concert of Europe 
to become a reality, denying it most, 
as in July, 1914, when the friction 
between them was most acute. 





The Realities 
Of World Peace 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 
Professor Emeritus, Harvard University 


HE air is full of peace—peace 
expectations, peace  confer- 
ences, peace treaties, peace pro- 
posals. No respectable daily paper 
is complete without telegraphic or edi- 
torial notice of the prospects of world 
peace. Never since the days of Henry 
VI of France and the German phi- 
losopher Kant have there been such 
definite and indefinite proposals for 
the suppression of war. The League of 
Nations was created in 1919 to con- 
serve the peace embodied in the Treaty 
of Versailles. The entry of the United 
States into the World Court, which is 
presumably at hand, is expected to 
fortify the spirit of international 
peace. 

Nobody denies that world peace is 
the great desideratum of international 
relations, inasmuch as wars have 
now become more far-reaching, more 
destructive, more uncontrollable than 
at any time in the history of man- 
kind. War is distinguished from per- 
sonal brawls and skirmishes and loot- 
ing expeditions in that it is carried on 
by organized forces presumably re- 
sponsible to organized governments. 
The earliest records of civilized man- 
kind made by the Egyptians and the 
various Mesopotamian empires are 
stone carvings which correspond in 
horror to the illustrated modern news- 
papers in war time in their portrayal 
of the destruction of enemy armies 
and the razing of cities. Now that the 
idea of abolishing military force as an 


engine of civilization or of deciviliza- 
tion is exercising the minds of states- 
men all over the world, it is time to 
form a clear conception of what is ac- 
tual destructive legal war as distin- 
guished from irregular demonstra- 
tions of force. 

War, in the meaning of the treaties 
on international law and treaties 
among nations, signifies a collision of 
two armed forces, each of which is at- 
tempting to destroy or paralyze the 
opposing force so as to get control of 
the territory and the persons of the 
enemy, not only the fighting men but 
the whole population. To that end it 
is held to be a sacred duty to destroy 
the military force that protects the 
population of the enemy by killing a 
sufficient part of the enemy’s army. 
The surrender of the remaining en- 
emy’s forces will then enable the con- 
queror to make such arrangements as 
seem desirable to him for the whole 
population of the conquered enemy, 
whether by extermination, enslave- 
ment, indemnity or independence. 

It is a deplorable fact that in many 
cases ferocious and uncivilized con- 
querors have blotted out civilizations. 
Thrice in a thousand years barbarians 
from Central Asia burst into Europe; 
eventually they broke into the Roman 
Empire and wrecked Greek and Roman 
civilization. It took a thousand years 
to restore Europe to a _ civilized 
status out of that welter. Gradually 
there grew up in modern Europe the 











fecling that however necessary and 
commendable war might be, there was 
no military advantage in warring on 
unarmed men and women and chil- 
dren. It has long since ceased to be 
thought cricket to kill even armed 
soldiers if they surrender. The magic 
word Kamerad was often invoked dur- 
ing the World War. The enormous 
money indemnities required of the 
defeated powers under the Treaty of 
Versailles were undoubtedly very 
much less than would have been ex- 
acted if the Germans had written the 
treaty instead of very unwillingly sub- 
scribing to it. 

It was the ardent desire of Presi- 
dent Wilson, who on that point was 
certainly backed by the people of the 
United States, to leave the world in 
such a situation that war would not 
flame up again out of the ashes of the 
World War. Hence he bent all his 
energies to securing a treaty in which 
the establishment of new, independent 
small powers such as Yugoslavia and 
Albania should give scope for national 
feeling. Wilson’s Fourteen Points and 
the League of Nations were an effort 
to prevent war by a recognition of the 
right of existence and self-govern- 
ment of nations which could not pro- 
tect themselves by their own military 
force. He also insisted upon a kind of 
bicameral world legislature made up 
of an Assembly in which every nation 
should have one vote and a Council 
in which the large and populous na- 
tions should have greater authority 
than the smaller ones. 


How far does the League of Nations 
aid in building up that international 
reprobation of war which is essential 
to world peace? The experience of a 
decade has shown that the Assembly 
18S a very desirable clearing house 
for international sentiment. Its exis- 
tence has made possible the negotia- 
tion of international treaties which are 
not made by the Assembly but by the 
ratification of such nations as choose 
to participate. In some of those treat- 
les the United States Government has 
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joined to the benefit of the American 
people. 

The World Court is a different mat- 
ter, for it has jurisdiction, at least 
of an arbitral nature, over certain 
controversies between nations. With 
the recent adoption of reservations 
as to the right to summon litigant na- 
tions before the court, the United 
States has agreed to participate in its 
personnel and its hearings. 

When it comes to practical preven- 
tion of war by judgments of the World 
Court, it seems to be entirely forgot- 
ten that the court is nothing new. A 
court of international arbitration was 
first organized through The Hague 
conference of 1897 and perfected by 
The Hague conference of 1908. It was 
in existence when the World War 
broke out in 1914. Of all the powers 
that were drawn into the war, none 
made the slightest effort to refer the 
causes of their dispute to that court, 
except one forlorn suggestion in the 
reply of the Serbian Government to 
the Austrian ultimatum that a com- 
paratively small point might be re- 
ferred to judicial arbitration. 

One of the greatest difficulties in 
the way of permanent world peace is 
the variety of countries and of gov- 
ernments in the world. We in the 
United States get on comfortably in a 
Union containing a New York and a 
Nevada because none of the States of 
the Union as such is sovereign. In 
Europe, however, governmental units 
range in size from Latvia and Den- 
mark to the five major European 
powers: Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Germany and Russia. We in the 
United States have no conception of 
the intense national feeling of such 
little countries as Bulgaria, Greece, 
Denmark, Holland and Portugal. 

In such a variety of size, empha- 
sized by appalling differences of ra- 
cial, political and economic interests, 
a peace union is extremely difficult. 
And when an approach is made to- 
ward a world understanding that may 
secure world peace, we must realize 
that there are six worlds—or at least 
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continents—on the surface of the 
globe. 

Fortunately, the status of two of 
these continents, North America and 
South America, is tolerably secure 
as to their entirety, but what of dis- 
cordant parts? A fortunate result of 
the line of national policy of the Uni- 
ted States, commonly called the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, is that both these Amer- 
ican continents are absolutely re- 
moved from any overseas rivalry. In 
view of the talkie-movie type of revo- 
lution in Latin-American States, it is 
difficult to see how the Latin-Ameri- 
can powers can be brought into per- 
manent control by any world govern- 
ment or world court. How far any of 
those States would ever regard a man- 
date by a world government of which 
they were members directing them to 
cease fighting each other is an insol- 
uble question. 

Before the World War the continent 
of Asia was practically left out of the 
calculations of those who hoped for 


world peace because there were only 
two significant Asiatic powers—China 
and Turkey—that were exercising 


self-government. Internal peace in 


’ China has for three or four thousand 


years been subject to such calamitous 
wars as now devastate the country. 
The Taiping Rebellion, three-quarters 
of a century ago, lasted twenty years. 
How can there be world peace while 
nearly a fourth of the world popula- 
tion is convulsed by such a frightful 
civil war? To pacify China from out- 
side would require a fierce and bloody 
foreign war, which is a difficult road 
to world peace. 

India is another insoluble problem 
to world peace. India for ages never 
knew peace except within the domains 
of foreign conquerors, particularly the 
Mohammedan invaders, who estab- 
lished order over immense areas by 
continuous military force. The British 
brought the only general internal 
peace that had been known in India 
for centuries. British capital has made 
possible the railways, roads and ex- 
tensive and costly irrigation works 


which permit a great increase in the 
population of India. Native commer- 
cial enterprise is lacking in India. The 
iron and steel works have to import 
foremen from Great Britain because 
they cannot train natives to handle 
large gangs of crude labor. Ever since 
the Mutiny of 1858 the British have 
maintained order and thus given the 
opportunity for the vast increase of 
population. Peace for India cannot be 
preserved by the rival and militaristic 
native races. Certainly the withdrawal 
of British rule could not bring peace 
to India. 

Another element very disturbing to 
world peace is Russia. The Soviet 
Government is practically a military 
despotism based upon several hun- 
dred thousand drilled troops. Nobody 
outside Russia can say what would 
happen in the way of uprisings if the 
peasants had arms. Certainly the 
chance of civil war on a large scale 
is greater in Russia than in any other 
European country; and no body of 
administrators in the world is so little 
inclined to submit questions respect- 
ing their authority to any decision of 
a world body. 

Commercial influences have been a 
part of international dissensions and 
wars from time immemorial. The 
United States of America seems to 
have departed from its original con- 
ception that prosperity depends on an 
exchange of products, first between 
States in the Union and then between 
the Union and other countries—the 
economic principle that all countries 
concerned benefit by the sale of the 
products of one nation to other na- 
tions which are less advantageously 
situated in that respect. For decades 
American wheat had gone to Great 
Britain to be paid for by manufac- 
tured goods of Great Britain. The 
French sell machinery for making ar- 
tificial silk to America, so that Amer- 
icans may make artificial silk for the 
world’s markets. A tariff war among 
the nations might be the precursor of 
a rifle and air bomb war. The world 
is very far from the spirit of recip- 
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rocal trade which must be a part of 
any permanent world union, capable 
of maintaining world peace. 

Scripture seems to suggest the only 
possibility of world peace—‘Peace on 
earth to men of good-will.” All the 
efforts to bring about world peace 
rely upon the presumed existence of 
men and women of moral and intel- 
lectual power and of influence in 
their own communities who can create 
a public opinion for world peace. The 
sacrifices of national pride and na- 
tional consciousness necessary to se- 
cure the greater good of freedom 
from the frightful material cost of 
war and the still more frightful de- 
terioration of character, personal and 
national, by war might be secured 
without waiting for a millennium. In 
fact, it must be secured or civilization 
will be destroyed. 

The World War exceeded all other 
modern wars in the horrors of its 
destruction of the bodies and souls of 
troops in the trenches, in its reaction 
on the character of men, women and 
children behind the lines and in the 
systematic warfare on noncombat- 
ants, particularly by aerial warfare. 
Experts believe that if war should 
break out tomorrow between Great 
Britain and France, within a fort- 
night the principal cities in both 
countries would be a mass of ruins. 
Ships of war would be at the bottom 
of the sea and the armies would be 


driven into dugouts. Noncombatants 
are no longer free from the destruc- 
tiveness of war. The next World War 
waged on the same basis as the last 
war with the addition of more effec- 
tive explosives and air warfare would 
go far to exterminate millions of 
civil population. Such countries as 
Russia, under the direction of modern 
military science, might direct an end- 
less swarm of airplanes to the de- 
struction of Western civilization. 

The present necessity is, first of 
all, a clearer understanding, particu- 
larly among Americans, of the pro- 
gress of destructive military science. 
That is difficult in a country which 
has been unable to subdue a gang of 
a few hundred desperate bandits in 
the second richest and most populous 
city in the United States. In order to 
prevent destruction of the national 
commonwealth, the friends of peace 
in the United States must begin by 
breaking up this private civil war, 
not only in cities but in many manu- 
facturing districts. When we have 
achieved peace and good order and 
protection to the property and the 
lives of our own people, we may then 
proceed to associate ourselves with 
other peace-loving nations in prevent- 


ing killings and imprisonments of our = 


own friends and neighbors by enemy 
peoples. 

Peace at home is an indispensable 
factor in world peace. 





The World-Wide 


Farm Depression 


By SAMUEL CAHAN 
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Agricultural Economics which 

was in session at Cornell Uni- 
versity from Aug. 18 to Aug. 29 was 
important because of the very thor- 
ough discussion of farmers’ troubles 
as part of a world-wide problem. The 
agricultural economists, scientists and 
farm leaders who were present from 
twenty-one countries did not, how- 
ever, hazard any panaceas for the ills 
of the farmer. It was recognized 
that mechanized methods in agricul- 
ture with accompanying shifts in pop- 
ulation, changes in food habits and 
modes of living, specialization along 
geographic lines and increasing inter- 
national interdependence are bringing 
about a new order in rural society as 
extensive as that which came with 
the industrial revolution. 

One feature of the conference was 
an attempt to revise the popular con- 
ception of “the agricultural surplus,” 
which, in the sense of overproduction, 
oversupply, and more erroneously, 
commodities in excess of requirement, 
has been seriously challenged. A new 
definition is needed from the stand- 
point of the national and world food 
supply rather than from that of the 
county statesman who bases his judg- 
ment on the dilemma of the individual 
farmer with quantities of wheat, or 
corn, or potatoes for which he cannot 
obtain a remunerative price. It was 
shown that the individual farmer’s 
difficulties are not due to his energy 
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and industry which impelled him to 
produce large quantities of those com- 
modities, but to a combination of mal- 
adjustments in most countries which 
makes it impossible for those who 
need food to pay for it at prices com- 
mensurate with his efforts. 

Closely allied with “the agricultural 
surplus” is another myth, that of 
“the surplus farmer.” It is the erro- 
neous view carried to its logical con- 
clusion—too much food is produced 
because too many people are engaged 
in the production of food. According 
to this view the remedy is simple— 
eliminate the surplus farmer. How- 
ever, it is not true that there is over- 
production of food, and the deduction 
that classifies producers of food as 
surplus farmers is not only fallacious 
but also unjust to large numbers of 
people who are carrying on an indus- 
try that is fundamental to the well- 
being of mankind. 

The discussion of the agricultural 
surplus at the conference revolved 
around the question, If a surplus is 
a supply above demand, which is the 
more weighty factor—too much food 
or too little demand? In either case 
the overproduction theory breaks 
down. If it is asserted that the supply 
is too large, then it would have to fol- 
low that there is a supply above re- 
quirement—excess goods. Even the 
most ardent proponent of an “agri- 
cultural surplus” would have to con- 
cede that there is no such a thing as 
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food above requirement, unless the 
food problem of 260,000,000 people in 
Europe, 400,000,000 people in China 
and many more millions in other 
parts of the world is of no moment to 
him. If, on the other hand, it is true 
that demand based on actual need for 
food is not below supply, then the 
current surplus myth vanishes com- 
pletely. 

What is popularly spoken of as 
supply above requirement consists 
of quantities of food for which there 
is want and need here and abroad, 
but for which there is not enough de- 
mand because of the impaired pur- 
chasing power of those who need it. 
Economic adjustment that would put 
buying power in the hands of scores 
of millions of people in every part 
of the world would cause the sur- 
plus to disappear and with it would 
vanish the notion of the “surplus 
farmer.” The farmer who is branded 
as “surplus” may be the high cost 
producer, but the remedy is not in 
dislocating him from economic func- 
tions to which he is accustomed, but 
to make him more efficient in agri- 
culture. If this view is accepted, it 
will be the first step in the rehabili- 
tation of the backward farmer by tak- 
ing him out of the classification of 
unnecessary producers and restoring 
in him the self-respect of a man en- 
gaged in a useful occupation. This 
change of attitude is essential to a 
more harmonious economic and social 
relationship between urban and rural 
society. 

From the question of the agricul- 
tural surplus and its economic and 
social implications, the conference 
turned to a searching analysis of the 
causes of the depression. The two 
fundamental facts that emerged were, 
first, that while the plight of agricul- 
ture is world-wide, the causes of the 
depression are not the same in all 
countries; and second, that no single 
remedy is applicable as a solution to 
the problem on a world-wide scale. 

The causes of the depression divide 
themselves roughly into two major 


classes—those that operate in export- 
ing countries like Australia, the 
United States and Canada, and those 
which have undermined agricultural 
prosperity in importing countries like 
England and Germany. In the first 
group of countries the causes are 
chiefly economic and only indirectly 
political, while in the latter it is a 
combination of political and economic 
factors, with the political factor pre- 
dominating. 

Troublesome problems in the minor 
British possessions, strife in India and 
the accompanying boycott against 
British goods have depressed business 
and industry, contracted credit facili- 
ties and have accentuated the process 
of deflation in England. The resulting 
unemployment diminished the buying 
power of a large section of the popu- 
lation of the British Islands. This 
state of affairs in a food importing 
country like England had a disastrous 
effect upon the prosperity of Aus- 
tralia, which depends largely upon 
English markets for the disposition of 
its chief products, wool and wheat, 
and affected business and agriculture 
in New Zealand, Argentina, Canada 
and the United States. 

In Germany the reparations ques- 
tion weighs heavily upon the nation. 
Taxation for reparation payments is 
crushing business and industry with a 
consequent shrinking of credit, in- 
crease in unemployment and impaired 
purchasing power. 

Agriculture in the United States is 
affected by the economic and political 
unsettlement in other countries, but 
the chief cause of the depression in 
this country was credited to a process 
of deflation which for a period of nine 
years has been enriching the city at 
the expense of the farming commu- 
nity. The proponent of what may be 
termed the process of uncompleted 
deflation is Dr. George F. Warren of 
Cornell University, one of the leading 
agricultural economists in the world. 
His view may be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

When a drastic fall in prices takes 
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place, producers feel the shock first, 
while the downward trend in costs of 
production and distribution follow 
slowly. The result is that consumers’ 
prices remain relatively high. The 
farmer’s product, while it is still on 
the farm, is, from the point of view of 
the farmer, nominally a surplus be- 
cause of the low purchasing power of 
his goods. But as soon as this surplus 
from the farm reaches the city, as far 
as the price to the consumer is con- 
cerned, it is nominally a shortage, or 
at least no surplus. This seeming 
paradox is due to the fact that the 
deflation which brought down the pro- 
ducers’ price level has as yet not 
affected distributers’ charges. The 
distributers, who still receive rela- 
tively high prices, are persons who 
live in the cities. From this it fol- 


lows that the first consequence of a 
declining price level is an enormous 
transfer of wealth from the country 
to the city. 

“The city people must spend this 


extra income,’ Dr. Warren says; 
“therefore, a large share of it goes 
into better housing conditions. This 
results in a building boom in the 
cities, while building in the country 
deteriorates. While the building boom 
is in progress purchasing power in the 
city is high and the people are able to 
pay the distributers’ charges. But a 
building boom cannot go on indefi- 
nitely. The building boom that fol- 
lowed the Civil War collapsed nine 
years after deflation began. A similar 
period of building activity followed 
the beginning of deflation after the 
World War. The last building boom 
collapsed nine years after it began.” 
Dr. Warren therefore predicted that 
the depression in American agricul- 
ture would last until deflation is com- 
pleted, which he saw as entering the 
final stage with the present business 
depression. 

This analysis stimulated more dis- 
cussion, and gained more followers 
and opponents than any other ideas 
put forward at the conference. 
The opposing point of view was ex- 


pounded by Dr. M. Sering, president 
of the Agrarian Research Institute of 
Germany. He agreed with Dr. Warren 
on deflation as a contributing factor 
in the depression, even crediting the 
United States with starting the defla- 
tion process that soon spread to other 
countries, but he put forth the demand 
theory as the cause of the depression, 
with emphasis on the collapse of pur- 
chasing power as the reason for the 
slackening demand. 

With regard to remedies, the con- 
ference was divided into three main 
groups as follows: those who ascribed 
the lag in demand for agricultural 
commodities to impaired purchasing 
power and may be termed rehabilita- 
tionists; those who placed emphasis 
on the deflation aspect and may be 
termed stabilizationists; and those 
who expounded the oversupply theory 

and may be termed reductionists. 

The rehabilitationists were found 
mainly in the German delegation, 
headed by Dr. Sering. He maintained 
that the war debts and reparation 
payments must be looked to as the 
factors that disturb the financial 
equilibrium of the world. Long-term 
debts become crushing burdens in a 
time of great price reduction. Farm- 
ers are hit hardest because theirs are 
long-time obligations. “The same ap- 
plies to countries with a large foreign 
debt as in the case of Germany,” Dr. 
Sering said. What, then, is the rem- 
edy? A reduction, or more accurately, 
a deflation of debts proportionate 
to deflation in business and indus- 
try. This would restore credit, stimu- 
late business and industrial activity, 
with a resulting rehabilitation of pur- 
chasing power from which the farmer 
could expect an equalization of income 
that would tend to do away with the 
social injustice of agriculture lagging 
behind industry. 

The stabilization group led by Dr. 
Warren sees a stable currency as a 
vital factor in any program to restore 
prosperity. A halt in the rising value 
of gold, or credit, would stop the de- 
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cline in prices of commodities and re- 
vive business. Dr. Warren goes a step 
further in asserting that an appre- 
ciable increase in the world gold sup- 
ply would relieve the depression in 
several months. Commodity prices to 
producers would go up quickly, while 
distributers’ charges would remain 
the same or go up very slowly because 
it is a well-established economic fact 
that distributers’ charges, which in- 
clude wages and transportation costs, 
follow slowly in either direction up or 
down. But Dr. Warren doubts if this 
is going to happen. He does not ex- 
pect any considerable increase in the 
gold supply for a long time. The 
farmer, in his opinion, will have to 
make individual adjustments, such as 
reducing his costs, increasing his pro- 
duction and resorting to cooperation. 

The reductionist remedy is essen- 
tially the Federal Farm Board policy, 
and its leading proponent at the con- 
ference was Dr. M. J. B. Ezekiel, econ- 
omist of the Federal Farm Board. It 
is between this group and the stabiliza- 
tionists that the sharpest division oc- 
curred. Profiteering on food sup- 
plies in connection with the recent 
drought furnished damaging argu- 
ments against the curtailment propos- 
al. Higher prices of necessities, public 
indignation and widespread suffering 
are some of the evils which may be 
expected from a reduction in food sup- 
ply. The sentiment of the majority of 
the delegates on the curtailment 
remedy was perhaps best expressed 
by George M. Dallas, leader of the del- 
egation from Scotland, and a member 
of the British House of Commons, who 
declared: “While we are talking about 
surpluses and overproduction, mil- 
lions of people in all parts of the 
world are underfed.” 

The scientific aspect of the confer- 
ence was by no means obscured by the 
controversial. Many papers represent- 
ing painstaking work and scholarly 
research were presented by experts 
in the various branches of agricul- 
ture. But the absorbing problem was 
the scope of the depression, the causes 


and possible remedies. The picture 
that emerged from the deliberations 
shows a world that is grotesquely un- 
balanced in regard to the supply and 
distribution of necessities. Figura- 
tively, there are in Australia and in 
the United States mountains of wool 
and cotton which people in other parts 
of the world need; but artificial trade 
restraints hamper the free exchange 
of sufficient quantities of their goods 
for sufficient quantities of wool and 
cotton. There is a mighty river of 
wheat flowing from the plains of 
North America, but the industrial na- 
tions of Europe and the hungry mil- 
lions of China and other parts of the 
world cannot divert a sufficient part 
of that stream to themselves because 
economic and political barriers stop 
the flow of goods which might be ex- 
changed for wheat. Enormous quan- 
tities of butter are produced in the 
countries of Northern Europe, notably 
Denmark, but 12,000,000 underfed 
people in Germany have to eat infe- 
rior substitutes because their purchas- 
ing power has been destroyed by a 
combination of political and economic 
factors which prevents German goods 
from being directed to places where 
they are needed. While there is a vast 
supply of eggs in China, to millions 
of people in Soviet Russia an egg is a 
luxury that is reserved for special oc- 
casions, such as illness or the great 
holidays. In Russia there are vast 
areas rich in the things for which the 
Chinese people hunger, but the land 
that could banish famine from China 
lies idle because political factors cut 
the Soviet Republics off from the huge 
reservoirs of credit without which the 
available resources cannot be devel- 
oped to the fullest extent. 

This composite picture brought to- 
gether by representatives from many 
nations in different parts of the world 
strengthened the realization that there 
is a fertile field for the scientist, the 
economist and the research worker in 
the comparafively new study of agri- 
cultural economics. 





Korea Under 


Japanese Rule 
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OREA is at present passing 
kK through so difficult a period of 

economic change that many of 
her leaders despair of any future for 
her beyond that of economic serf- 
dom to a foreign nation. The causes 
for this situation lie deep in the prob- 
lems of the modern economic world 
rather than in the government of the 
country. 

In the country districts, Eastern 
customs still prevail. The top-knot 
and “fly-trap” hat for the men, the 
short jacket and exposed breasts for 
_the women, are still much in evidence; 
but in the cities, and particularly in 
Seoul, the capital, costumes are mark- 
edly modified by Western influences. 
The street scenes also show the 
changes of the new age. The bull, the 
motor car, the rickshaw and the bicy- 
cle may be seen side by side. Korea 
remains a country in which possession 
of a Ford is a mark of affluence. The 
broad avenues of Seoul are being 
lined with modern style brick office 
buildings and stores, although less so 
in the purely Korean sections of the 
city. 

Until the coming of Viscount Saito, 
who was appointed Governor General 
after the passive revolt of 1919, 
Japanese rule was harsh and militar- 
istic. The revolt aroused the Japanese 
Government to a change in policy. It 
threw open the post of Governor Gen- 
eral to civilians and removed the com- 
mand of the army from that officer. 
In selecting Viscount Saito it made a 
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most wise choice. Admiral Saito is 
a man of marked administrative 
ability, an affable, friendly man. Ap- 
parently deeply concerned with the 
welfare of the Koreans, he has con- 
ducted himself successfully as a civil 
administrator. The other higher offi- 
cials have been changed likewise and 
tend to be of the Governor General’s 
type. The Koreans object, however, to 
having the picture of their rulers 
painted too flatteringly. They point out 
that Japan’s aim in Korea remains 
the same as in 1910 and that the 
basic law remains unchanged. On his 
own initiative the Governor General 
has the despotic power to promulgate 
regulations which are not subject to 
review until the next session of the 
Japanese Diet, and which, even if set 
aside, do not affect anything that 
may have been done in the meantime. 

In Korea there are three classes of 
officials—the two direct appointees of 
the Emperor, the Governor General 
and the Vice Governor; the ap- 
pointees of the home government with 
the consent of the Emperor, and the 
local appointees. The last group com- 
prises about 90 per cent of the offi- 
cials in Korea, and under the Japa- 
nese ultra-bureaucratic system does 
nearly all the routine work, while the 
members of the second group are 
chiefly active in signing and sealing 
the papers and documents prepared 
for them. It is this large group of so- 
called one-stripe men, with which the 
ordinary Korean has most of his gov- 
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ernmental contacts, and it is this 
group which in the main expresses 
Japanese policy to the Koreans. Al- 
though the conciliatory policy of 
Viscount Saito cannot fail to affect 
his subordinates, the general run of 
common officials remains the same, 
and by numerous petty annoyances 
tends to keep alive Korean national- 
ism and anti-Japanese feeling. The 
present administration is solving this 
problem in part by the appointment of 
Koreans to minor posts. 

Great improvements, however, have 
been made by the Japanese in trans- 
portation and communications, sani- 
tation and public health, reforesta- 
tion, financial stability and public 
security. 

Following Chinese tradition, the 
scholar was and is the man most hon- 
ored by Korean communities. Today 
the schools, public and private, are 
thronged with eager students. In ac- 
cordance with tradition, however, the 
average Korean student looks upon 
scholarship as something separated 
from manual labor. He expects that 
when he has successfully completed 
his high school or college course he 
will be fitted only for a gentleman’s 
occupation. If he has studied agricul- 
ture—and in a country in which 80 
per cent of the population is engaged 
in agricultural pursuits it is astonish- 
ing how few of the young men can 
be persuaded to study that subject— 
he expects to secure a position as 
teacher of agriculture; if he has taken 
a technical course he wishes to teach 
his specialty. This condition is partly 
due to the efforts of the govern- 
ment to make the teaching profes- 
sion so lucrative that the best talent 
will be attracted to it, but the desire 
to teach on the part of the school or 
college graduate has an even stronger 
basis than this. The young Korean 
must break away from the tradition 
of leisurely, gentlemanly scholarship 
and must be willing to go out and 
work with his hands as well as with 
his head, if his country is to be saved 
from the economic ruin which faces it. 


Fortunately, even so short a period as 
that of the past three years has seen 
a marked increase in the number of 
young Koreans who have broken from 
the traditions of leisure and who look 
upon productive labor in any cu,. uty 
as highly honorable. 

Korea is sinking at a distressing 
rate into an economic morass from 
which it is going to be impossible for 
her to extricate herself for genera- 
tions to come. Eighty per cent of the 
population of 17,000,000 are en- 
gaged in some phase of agriculture. 
Since the World War manufacturing 
has been on the increase, but even 
today farm produce provides 80 per 
cent of the value of total production 
of all kinds. Korea primarily is de- 
pendent on the farm and the farmer, 
and all rural problems possess a vital, 
national significance. 

For Korea’s greatest problem—the 
alienation of the land—both the Ko- 
reans and the Japanese are to blame, 
although the latter, in their govern- 
mental capacity, could decrease it ma- 
terially. Were the Korean farmer 
financially less shortsighted he would 
lose his land less easily. With the 
easy-going business methods of the 
past this failing was not of great 
significance, but the Japanese money- 
lender and his Korean counterpart 
are modern business men who expect 
to be repaid every cent, with addi- 
tional interest. The maximum legal 
interest rate varies from 20 to 30 per 
cent according to the sum borrowed, 
but many of the loans are sometimes 
made at 50 and even 60 per cent. 
Usually the premium is retained at 
the time of lending, so that the usurer 
cannot lose. Should the borrower con- 
test the case and demand the legal 
rate, the court would sustain him, but 
no punishment would be given the 
lender for his usury. Few Koreans 
can afford litigation. Once a man has 
gone to law, his credit is so badly 
impaired that no one else will lend to 
him lest he appeal to the courts again. 
And to this the government remains 
apathetic. 
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In fairness to the Japanese it must 
be pointed out that the reason the 
farmer goes to a money-lender and 
not to a bank is that he does not have 
sufficient security to satisfy its rigid 
requirements. 

Since the annexation much of the 
best Korean agricultural land has 
passed into the hands of Japanese. 
Fairly reliable figures for 1925 show 
that 15 per cent of the total area of 
arable land in the country was owned 
by Japanese individuals or by the 
Japanese Government, mostly by the 
former. This figure does not include 
mortgaged land, the greater part of 
which was and is in the control of 
» Japanese. Since 1925 the alienation 
movement has continued at a very 
rapid rate, but no trustworthy figures 
are available. In Southern Korea the 
process has been very rapid, largely 
because of the greater fertility of the 
soil and the more salubrious climate. 
In parts of that district more than 60 
per cent of the arable land, the richest 
rice land in Korea, is owned by Jap- 
anese, mostly absentees. The rapidity 
with which the Koreans are being 
changed into a landless tenant class 
is a matter of very serious concern 
to all thinking Koreans. 

Of the cultivated land, only one- 
quarter of which is in rice fields, 45 
per cent is cultivated by owners who 
represent 53 per cent of the total 
farming population, with an average 
of five acres to a family; 54% per 
cent of the cultivated land, including 
two-thirds of all the rice fields, is 
owned by less than 4 per cent of the 
farming population, and is worked 
mostly by tenant farmers who aver- 
age three acres to a family, one acre 
being in rice. It is customary for these 
renters to divide their annual crop 
with the owner on a fifty-fifty basis, 
and themselves to supply not only all 
the labor but usually the seeds and 
fertilizers, and to pay the taxes in 
addition. In 1928, which was admit- 
tedly a poor year, only 30 per cent 
of the owner-cultivators made a 
profit; the rest only met expenses. Of 


the part-tenants, 95 per cent found 
themselves with a deficit at the end 
of the year; of the full tenants, 96 
per cent had a deficit. A large major- 
ity of all these groups, at least 80 
per cent, were carrying heavy debts 
in addition, on which they were pay- 
ing interest from 12 to 48 per cent 
or more a year. 

In June, 1929, Korea’s foreign trade 
in round numbers amounted to 
$4,500,000, with an unfavorable bal- 
ance of $4,000,000, and these figures 
are more or less normal. Of invisible 
items, Korea has very little to balance 
her trade with the exception of the 
contributions of foreign missions and 
the smuggling out of a small amount 
of gold. In other words, Korea is not 
only a debtor nation but is increasing 
her indebtedness at an alarming rate. 
Only the large annual investment of 
Japanese funds in the country, which, 
of course, increases the almost hope- 
less indebtedness of the people, en- 
ables her to remain solvent. The 
Korean farmer is attempting to live 
according to a modern scale of life; 
articles of daily use unheard of in 
the past have become necessities; yet 
he continues to cultivate the same 
land in the same way as his father did 
before him, and for a larger popr 
tion. 

Both the government and the 
Koreans have programs for the im- 
provement of the situation, although 
the basic aims of each group are 
somewhat different. Since the annexa- 
tion the government has maintained 
agricultural experiment _ stations, 
which have been well equipped and 
manned, but which have made a com- 
paratively small impress on farming 
methods because of the abiding dis- 
trust held by the Korean farmer for 
any Japanese official or agency. 

The most ambitious agricultural 
scheme of the Japanese Government 
is to increase Korean productivity 
through large-scale irrigation proj- 
ects. At present Japan is forced to im- 
port into the islands 15,000,000 
bushels of foreign rice, exclusive of 
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that imported from Korea. Korea is 
the best and most logical place with- 
in the empire for the extension of 
rice cultivation so as to decrease for- 
eign importation, and for this reason 
the government plans eventually to 
secure more than $150,000,000 for 
the irrigation and improvement of 
Korean rice land. The scheme already 
has been in operation for about three 
years and large areas have been im- 
proved, while even larger areas of dry 
land have been brought into use for 
rice farming. Obviously, over an 
extended period of time this project 
will result in great benefit to Korea, 
but its immediate effects tend to be 
disastrous to the farmer. 

The vast majority of Korean farm- 
ers operate from year to year with 
no margin whatsoever, while a large 
number of them are not even able to 
meet expenses. As soon as irrigation 
improvements have been made in a 
given district, the land is taxed at 
the higher rice land rates, though it 
is impossible for the majority of the 
Korean farmers to pay the increased 
tax. Were the farmer permitted to 
pay his taxes at the old rates until 
after he commenced to get the prof- 
its accruing from the improvement, 
both he and the Japanese would 
benefit. But forced to pay the heavier 
taxes, he mortgages his property or 


sells his holdings and becomes the 
tenant of a Japanese individual or 
corporation with enough capital to 
wait until the improvement brings in 
greater returns. The Japanese Empire 
will undoubtedly profit by an increase 
in the production of rice, but the 
Korean farmer will suffer an even 
more rapid alienation of his land as 
the scheme progresses. 

The Korean leaders are deeply de- 
pressed by the seemingly hopeless 
future for their people. There is one 
group that hopes in time, by a vigor- 
our campaign of education and or- 
ganization, to form cooperatives 
throughout Korea. So far 200 credit 
associations have been organized, in 
which the members can secure funds 
at lower rates than would be charged 
by private financiers. In various cen- 
tres, also, producers’ cooperatives, es- 
pecially for the handling of rice, its 
by-products and eggs, have been 
created, but the movement is still 
small. If the cooperative movement 
grows and is successful, Korea may 
become one of the most prosperous 
centres in Asia. But if it fails, not 
only does there seem to be no hope 
for the people of Korea, but the gov- 
ernment of Japan must look forward 
to a most difficult period of sporadic 
revolt by landless men from whom 
all hope of economic security is gone. 





Colombia’s 


New Regime 
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icance have recently occurred 
in Colombia. In February, 1930, 
one of the few orderly and fair elec- 
tions in the nation’s history resulted 
in the choice of a moderate Liberal, 
Enrique Olaya Herrera, for President 
of the republic, and his inauguration 
on Aug. 7, in the midst of genuine ap- 
plause, promises to usher in a new 
régime. After an uninterrupted rule 
of more than forty years, not always 
characterized by tolerance, efficiency 
or honesty, the Conservative party 
has virtually fallen from power* and 
a man of ability and constructive 
ideas stands at the helm. 
Developments in Colombia are of 
considerable importance to the United 
States. Colombia is larger than all 
our Atlantic Coast States with Ohio 
and West Virginia added, larger than 
Germany, France, Belgium and Hol- 
land combined. Its location is strategic 
with reference to both the United 
States and the rest of the world, as 
its northern coast is only 1,400 miles 
from New Orleans, 1,900 from New 
York, and is not much further from 
Europe and Asia than is the United 
States. The territory of Colombia lies 
near both ends of the Panama Canal 
and borders on the Pacific as well as 
the Atlantic, and another potential 
canal route lies within its domain. 
The country possesses rich natural 
resources; its population has now 


) icance of great potential signif- 


~*At “_ored the Conservatives are in control of 
Congress 


reached 8,000,000 and its foreign trade 
has averaged more than $200,000,000 
annually during the last ten years.+ 
The Colombians are faced with for- 
midable topographical and climatic 
handicaps, but most of them can be 
overcome, while eternal Spring reigns 
in nearly a third of the country. 
With no other Latin-American coun- 
try has our trade increased so rapidly 
during recent years, and in no other 
area of Latin America have our recent 
investments had so speedy a growth. 
The Colombian trade of the United 
States was valued at $153,000,000 in 
1928, and our investments in Colom- 
bia do not fall far short of $300,- 
000,000 at the present time. Nor can 
the democratic experiment which is 
being carried on in Colombia fail to 
be of interest to a people who have 
proved themselves capable of being 
thrilled by the slogan, “Make the 
world safe for democracy.” 

The domestic significance of recent 
events in Colombia can be best ap- 
preciated in the light of history. Start- 
ing a century ago without developed 
economic resources or political expe- 
rience, the Colombians had passed 
through the revolutionary era by 1903 
and in 1930 clearly revealed their 
capacity to conduct fair elections and 
accept results. During the century} 


+The average annual value of Colombia’s foreign 
trade between 1880 and 1905 was only $23,000,000. 


tPresent- day Colombia dates from the dissolu- 
tion of ‘‘Gran Colombia’ in 1830, although its 
— from Spain was virtually won in 
1819 
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of its independent existence Colombia 
has had ten revolutions involving 
most of its territorial domain, some 
seventy uprisings confined to more 
limited areas, and seven national Con- 
stitutions. During the course of this 
century the nation has been ruled by 
fifty-one Presidents and acting Presi- 
dents, the majority of them generals 
—an average of a little more than one 
Chief Executive every two years. Yet 
the constitutional term for the Presi- 
dent of the republic was from four 
to six years for most of the period, 
and under an orderly régime there 
would have been only thirty Chief 
Executives. 

The brevity of Presidential admin- 
istrations, however, has not been due 
entirely to revolutions. Insurgent up- 
risings played havoc with the local 
executives, but the national executives 
usually remained unshaken. Nor can 
it be urged that the brevity of the 
Presidential term has been due to 
death. Not one President has been 
assassinated and only one—Francisco 
Xavier Zaldue (Dec. 21, 1882)—died 
in office. More important than revolu- 
tions and coups d’état in explaining 
the multiplicity of national executives 
in Colombia are the custom of each 
constitutional convention of electing 
a chief executive for a short term and 
the disposition of several of the Pres- 
idents to leave Vice Presidents or 
Presidents—designado (designated) 
—in charge of the administration 
while they themselves descended to 
lower altitudes for rest, recreation or 
some other purpose. 

The Colombian people are almost 
unique among the nations of Spanish- 
America in that they have never sub- 
mitted for any length of time to 
despots. The dictatorships of Ur- 
baneta, Melo, Mosquera and Reyes 
(who tried to imitate Porfirio Diaz) 
were of short duration. Dictatorial 
tendencies—alleged or real—along 
with declining health, eaused the 
downfall even of Simon Bolivar, the 
great Liberator of Colombia as well 
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as of four other republics of North- 
ern South America. 

Although party contests in Colom- 
bia, as elsewhere in Spanish-America 
—and, indeed, almost everywhere else 
—have sometimes been motivated by 
a desire for power and the privilege 
of distributing the contents of the 
treasury, more frequently the causes 
have been real issues and idealistic 
aspirations. “In Colombia,” says 
Garcia Calderén, “men have fought 
for ideas. The parties had definite 
programs, and in the conflict of in- 
compatible convictions they soon ar- 
rived at the Byzantine method of de- 
struction. Public and private wealth 
was exhausted; the land was depopu- 
lated, and inquisitors of religion or 
free thought condemned their enemies 
to exile. * * * In Colombia exalted 
convictions are the motives of polit- 
ical enmities; men abandon fortune 
and family, as in the great religious 
periods of history, to hasten to the 
defense of a principle. These hidalgos 
waste the country and fall nobly, 
with the ardor of Spanish crusaders. 
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* * * Obedient to the logic of Jacobin- 
ism, Colombia perishes but the truth 
is saved.” 

During the first thirty years after 
1830 the Liberals and Conservatives 
were evenly matched and frequently 
alternated in power. Between 1863 
and 1884 the Liberals were uninter- 
ruptedly in charge of the National 
Government, but from 1886 the Con- 
servatives held sway until the elec- 
tion of this year which resulted in the 
virtual return of the Liberals to 
power under the moderate leadership 
of Olaya Herrera. National elections 
have been frequent, and most of them 
have been accompanied by violence 
and fraud, the Chief Executives often 
attempting while in office to dictate 
their successors. Between 1864 and 
1884 the Conservatives frequently 
found all attempts to participate in 
national elections futile. They were 
proscribed or defamed while the Lib- 
erals often had personal combats 
over rival candidates within their own 
party. Between 1886 and 1904 the 
Liberals usually suffered the fate 
which they had previously inflicted 
upon their opponents. The Liberals 
were so disgusted with the treatment 
they received in 1918 and 1922 that 
they refused to participate in the 
elections of 1926 and were preparing 
to abstain in 1930, when a split in 
the Conservative party offered them 
their first opportunity in forty-four 
years to return to power. 

Although certain indications that 
Colombia was approaching its politi- 
cal majority had appeared from time 
to time, until recently the general 
political outlook was somewhat dis- 
couraging. It was true that no revolt 
had occurred since 1903 and that 
Presidents Reyes and Fidel Suarez 
(1909 and 1921) had resigned rather 
than run the risk of provoking a dan- 
gerous agitation, but it appeared that 
the Conservatives would not grant 
the Liberals a fair chance at the polls. 
Only the exercise of the greatest 
moderation by the Liberal leaders 
prevented an armed protest in 1922. 


These leaders agreed, however, never 
again to take part in the national 
elections until electoral freedom and 
respect for the choice of the voters 
had been guaranteed. In 1926, as al- 
ready noted, they refused to present 
a candidate. 

The Liberals were preparing to fol- 
low the same course in 1930, but two 
considerations induced them to enter 
the contest. One was the financial 
crisis which threatened Colombia, the 
other was the division of the Conser- 
vatives and indications that the polit- 
ical influence of the Church was de- 
clining. In the late Summer of 1929 
the Conservative party proclaimed al- 
most simultaneously the candiaacies 
of Guillermo Valencia and Vasquez 
Cobo. It soon became evident that 
their supporters almost equally 
divided the party and that neither 
candidate would withdraw in the in- 
terest of the other. 

Since 1886 the Archbishop of 
Colombia has been an influential fac- 
tor in national politics. He is the head 
of a church which dominates the edu- 
cational system of the country and 
the thought of large numbers of the 
people. Since the Liberals were known 
as free-thinkers opposed to the power 
of the ecclesiastical organization, it 
was quite natural for the Archbishop 
to ally himself with the Conservative 
party and attempt to influence it in 
the interest of the Church. It had also 
become the custom for the Conserva- 
tives to consult this powerful digni- 
tary in the choice of Presidential can- 
didates and to lean heavily upon him 
in the electoral campaign. But Mon- 
sefior Perdomo, the present incum- 
bent, hesitated to involve himself in 
the dissensions of the Conservative 
party. At first he “recommended” 
both Conservative candidates as 
“good Catholics.” Then he expressed 
himself in favor of Vasquez Cobo, 
thus offending the partisans of 
Valencia. But in a short time the pros- 
pects of. the latter appeared to 
brighten, and the Archbishop decided 
to “recommend” him to all “good 
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Catholic” voters. This enraged some 
of the followers of Vasquez Cobo, and 
Monsefior Perdomo soon returned to 
his first choice, only to waver and 
come back to Valencia on the eve of 
the February election. 

Gradually it became evident to the 
Liberals that many of their opponents 
had become disgusted with the coquet- 
ries of the Archbishop as well as 
with the administrative inefficiency 
of their party. Some of the Conserva- 
tives appeared, in fact, to have been 
provoked to the point of being willing 
to give the Liberals a chance to guide 
the ship of state through the ap- 
proaching economic reefs. Approached 
early in January, 1930, by representa- 
tives of both parties, Dr. Olaya agreed 
torun on a “National Coalition” ticket 
He hurried to Colombia and after a 
whirlwind campaign of less than three 
weeks, in which the airplane and the 
radio were freely used, won the elec- 
tion by the largest vote ever polled 
by a Presidential candidate in the his- 
tory of Colombia.* The government 
in power refused to exert pressure 
in behalf of any of the three candi- 
dates; no violence occurred on elec- 
tion day, and the result was quietly 
accepted by all parties and in every 
quarter. The election attracted atten- 
tion throughout Latin America and 
was generally hailed with enthusiasm 
in the press of Colombia as a possible 
indication of the country’s “coming 
of age.” 

Enrique Olaya Herrera was born of 
distinguished parents in the village of 
Guateque, Department of Boyaca, on 
Nov. 22, 1881. At the age of 14 he 
went to the national capital and there 
entered the university. Shortly after- 
ward Colombia’s most formidable 
revolution broke out and the young 
student entered the ranks of the 
Liberals. After peace had been re- 
stored in 1903 he settled in Bogota as 
student and editor of Hl Comercio, a 
weekly newspaper. In 1904 he received 


*Dr. Olaya received 369,934 votes. General Pedro 
Nel Ospina claimed 413,619 in 1926, but it is very 
Probable that many of these were fraudulent— 
200,000, according to the Liberals. 


the degree of Doctor of Jurisprudence. 

The next year he held his first 
diplomatic post. The Liberal General, 
Benjamin Herrera, had been sent by 
a conciliatory Conservative President, 
Rafael Reyes, to Caracas in order to 
reach an agreement with the Vene- 
zuelan Government regarding boun- 
daries, and Dr. Olaya accompanied 
the mission as secretary. Soon after- 
ward he proceeded to Belgium, where 
he studied economics and political 
science at the University of Brussels. 
Returning to Colombia in 1908, he 
founded the Gaceta Republicana, and 
in the following year joined the poli- 
tical agitation that forced the would- 
be dictator Reyes to resign and leave 
the country. Dr. Olaya was a mem- 
ber of the Constituent Assembly 
which added the important amend- 
ments in 1910 to the national Consti- 
tution and elected Carlos E. Restrepo 
President of the republic. He also 
helped to organize the Republican 
party, of which Restrepo was then 
the most prominent member. 


From Aug. 7, 1910, to Nov. 24, 1911, 
he was Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
His most important duties in this of- 
fice were connected with the settle- 
ment of outstanding pecuniary claims 
and negotiations relative to postal 
conventions and boundary disputes. 
His courageous eloquence in the face 
of bitter opposition probably pre- 
vented a war with Peru. His annual 
report to Congress was characterized 
by moderation and excellent style. 
With reference to the unfortunate 
Panama affair he expressed the view 
that the inherent sense of justice of 
the American people would prevail 
and that the question of Colombia’s 
rights would be submitted to arbitra- 
tion. 

From January, 1912, to May, 1915, 
Dr. Olaya was Minister first to Chile 
and afterward to Argentina. Return- 
ing to Bogota in June, 1915, he 
founded El Diario Nacional and 
joined his political sympathizers in 
an attempt to revive the declining 
Republican party. In fact, he had 
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been a member of the national direc- 
torate of this party since the defeat 
of its Presidential candidate, Nicolas 
Esguerra, in 1914. He now became 
the leading spirit in the organization 
committee which prepared for a great 
convention in Bogota in July-August, 
1915, and in the assembly itself 
played a prominent part. Although 
his attempt to save the party was 
not successful—it was still maintain- 
ing a sort of organization in 1922— 
his attitude and talents, literary* and 
oratorical, were appreciated by the 
saner members of both the old par- 
ties. For the next six years he divided 
his time between the National Con- 
gress and his editorial office. As a 
member of the Senate he made a 
vigorous fight for the ratification of 
the Thompson-Urrutia treaty, an 
agreement designed to settle the dif- 
ficulties that had arisen between the 
United States and Colombia regard- 
ing Panama. After the resignation of 
President Fidel Suarez, Dr. Jorge 


Holguin, his successor, appointed Dr. 
Olaya Minister of Foreign Affairs for 
a brief period in order that the lat- 
ter’s effort in behalf of the treaty 
might be more effective. The pact 
was finally approved by the Colom- 


bian Congress on Dec. 22, 1921. 
Largely as a reward for his services 
in connection with the treaty, the 
Conservative President named him 
Minister of Colombia to the United 
States. 

On May 24, 1922, Olaya Herrera 
presented his credentials to the White 
House and entered upon the duties 
that were to occupy his time until 
his election as President of Colombia. 
Few Latin-American diplomats have 
had longer service in Washington or 
left a better record for industry, effi- 
ciency and tact. As to his policies, 
they are indicated in the well-bal- 

*Dr. Olaya is the author of the following works: 
La Liberacion Condicional (Bogota, 1904); Cues- 
tiones Territoriales (Bogota, 1906); Una Indepen- 
dencia Que Peligra (Bogota, 1909); La Clausula 
de la Nacion mas Favorecida (Washington, 1926). 
His Memoria as Minister of Foreign Relations 
may be found in Antonio Jose Uribe, —— 

O- 


Diplomaticos y Consulares de Colombia, V ( 
gota, 1918), 87 ff. 


anced pronouncements of the Liberal 
party during the last thirty years 
and in Dr. Olaya’s personal state- 
ments since January, 1930. They will 
also be found in various documents 
signed by him while a member of the 
directorate of the Republican party, 
a kind of “golden mean” organiza- 
tion with adherents from both the 
old parties. Although the Liberals are 
proud to claim Dr. Olaya, the modera- 
tion which has characterized most of 
his public career clearly distinguishes 
him from the Colombian Liberals of 
the middle era of the nation’s his- 
tory. They were passionate, uncom- 
promising reformers, often of the im- 
practical type; he is a sane and prac- 
tical statesman, a genuine progres- 
sive, but not a radical. His aims in- 
clude political and administrative re- 
forms, modifications in the social, 
economic and perhaps even in the 
religious structure of the nation. His 
administration will also be character- 
ized by a friendly attitude toward 
foreign investments and a genuine 
spirit of Pan-Americanism in the best 
sense of that term. He has declared 
that he aspires to be a statesman and 
not merely a politician, a man who- 
“thinks of the next generation” 
rather than the “next election.” In 
the following impressive language he 
has described the type of administra- 
tion which he has resolved to estab- 
lish: 

A government which shall effect a 
capable and economical administration, 
abandoning methods of demonstrated 
inefficiency and taking advantage of all 
the improvements which the science of 
public management has secured in con- 
temporary well-organized States. 

A government which shall be zealous 
and uncompromising in the manage- 
ment of the public treasury and put 
into practice and develop the counsels 
which the technicians of financial sci- 
ence have given us in the matter. * * * 

A government which shall bring vigi- 
lant action and good organization to 
every section of the republic in order to 
carry on the national public works in 
harmony with plans and systems care- 
fully studied, casting aside with firm 
resolution everything which departs 
from the counsels of technology. 
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A government which, deeply con- 
scious of the lamentable circumstances 
under which our nationality has de- 
veloped, shall have as the norm of its 
activities conciliation and benevolence; 
which shall place the motherland above 
parties; which, if it must be obedient 
to the political orientation that the 
popular will has indicated, shall nev- 
ertheless have as a criterion for filling 
the public posts, not the political de- 
nomination of individuals but the capac- 
ity of the functionaries, the probity of 
the magistrates and fitness for the sat- 
isfactory performance of public ser- 
vices. 

And, lastly, a government which shall 
not serve as a pedestal for exalting a 
man, nor as an instrument for the bene- 
fit of a clique, nor even as a fortress 
for the predominance of a party, but a 
government which shall be of the peo- 
ple, by the people and for the people of 
Colombia.* 


President Olaya, whose first con- 
cern will be with economic matters, 
is firmly convinced that Colombia’s 
future depends to a very considerable 
extent upon the cooperation of foreign 
capital and enterprise. “The policy I 
have laid down,” he said recently, “‘is 


that of the open door; that is, that 
capital coming in should submit to the 
laws of the country and that it should 
find protection under those laws, au- 
thorities who respect it and favorable 
conditions in general * * * with 
profit both to the State and the or- 
ganizations who devote to it their 
labor and their capital.’””’ Two eco- 
nomic problems confronted him the 
moment he took charge of the govern- 
ment---oil legislation and the necessity 
for loans to complete an extensive 


*As quoted by Fabio Lozano y Lozano, ‘‘El Lib- 
eralismo Colombiano en el Poder,’’ Nueva Revista 
Peruana, II (June 1, 1930), 306-307. The quota- 
tions are from Dr. Olaya’s ‘‘Medellin Program.” 


program of public improvements. For 
more than a decade Colombia has been 
trying in vain to enact a petroleum 
law which would satisfy the oil 
companies without surrendering the 
rights and economic interests of the 
nation. Dr. Olaya will make a prompt 
and earnest effort to solve this prob- 
lem, In regard to financial assistance, 
Dr. Olaya’s attitude toward this coun- 
try has long been friendly, for during 
the last eight years he has learned to 
know many of our bankers intimately 
through contacts formed in the course 
of numerous loan negotiations.+ In his 
recent political platform he advocated 
friendship, trust and good-will toward 
this country, and after his election he 
returned to the United States and re- 
newed his contacts. In the course of 
his inaugural address he referred to 
our country in most cordial and gen- 
erous language. He is disposed freely 
to call upon experts from the United 
States for advice in administrative 
matters, and, in fact, to offer every 
reasonable inducement for genuine 
cooperation between the governments 
and peoples of these two nations. 
Such are the policies of the new 
régime in Colombia. In putting them 
into practice Dr. Olaya will seek and 
doubtless obtain the aid of the best 
men of every political faith. His Cabi- 
net contains individuals of real capac- 
ity chosen from both parties, among 
them an ex-President, two great jour- 
nalists and a noted diplomat. With 
statesmen of this type in power, the 
country’s future is full of promise. 


+Dr. Olaya has participated directly in numerous 
successful loan negotiations. (Cf. Ministerio de 
Relaciones Exteriores, Memoria, 1923-29). 





The Andree Expedition 


NE of the mysteries of Arctic 
QO exploration was solved when 
news arrived on Aug. 22 that 
the bodies of Salomon-Auguste An- 
drée and Niis Strindberg had been 
found on White Island in the Arctic 
Ocean. Andrée and two companions 
set out over thirty-three years ago 
to reach the North Pole in a balloon. 
Except for a few laconic messages 
brought back by carrier pigeons, noth- 
ing had been heard of the expedition 
from that clear Sunday afternoon, 
July 11, 1897, when its balloon was 
cut loose on Spitsbergen until word 
came of the discovery of the remains 
on White Island. 
Andrée with Knut Fraenkel and 
Nils Strindberg had hoped to reach 
the North Pole and that the prevail- 


ing winds would bring them to some 
landing spot in North America. Their 
balloon, especially constructed, carried 
provisions and supplies for nine 
months, and Captain Andrée believed 
that the balloon might stay in the air 


for six weeks. Others, however, 
thought that fifteen days would be a 
long time for the balloon to keep 
afloat. What actually happened to the 
ill-fated expedition will not be known 
until Andrée’s diary, which was found 
with his body, is examined and de- 
ciphered by experts. However, from 
preliminary examination it is appar- 
ent that the balloon floated at least 
200 miles from its starting point be- 
fore being forced down. 

Apparently about two days after its 
departure the balloon was forced 
down, but a safe landing must have 
been made, as with the bodies there 
were found considerable equipment, 
rifles, scientific instruments, har- 
poons, a canvas boat and cooking 


utensils. After being forced down, the 
party made its way slowly back across 
the ice until at White Island they 
were confronted with ice floes, or pos- 
sibly open water, which made an in- 
surmountable barrier, Fraenkel’s body, 
it is believed, was found shortly after 
the visit of Horn’s men by the crew of 
another sealer. An entry in Andrée’s 
diary shows that he at least was alive 
on Sept. 5, but probably he did not 
live long afterward. On White Island, 
in the shelter of a great rock, the 
party made its final camp and here 
Strindberg died and was buried under 
a few loose rocks by Captain Andrée. 
When Andrée’s diary is published, the 
world should possess an epic of polar 
exploration ranking second only to 
the tragic account left by Captain 
Robert Scott. 

The remains of the Andrée expedi- 
tion were found by the members of a 
Norwegian scientific group, led by 
Dr. Gunnar Horn, which had been 
spending the Summer in the Arctic. 
On Aug. 6, these men landed on White 
Island and accidentally came across 
the remains of Andrée’s last camp and 
found the solution of the thirty-three- 
year-old mystery. An extraordinarily 
mild Summer had melted the ice and 
snow enough to expose the camp. 

All the remains of the camp, with 
the bodies of Andrée and Strindberg, 
were taken on board the Brattvaag, a 
sealing vessel, which arrived at Trom- 
soe, Norway, on Aug. 31. Meanwhile 
the Swedish Government was making 
preparations for the reception of the 
bodies of the explorers, and the Swe- 
dish gunboat Svensksund, which origi- 
nally took Andrée and his men to 
Spitsbergen, was expected to bring 
them home. 





Long-Range 
Weather Forecasting 


By WATSON DAVIS 
Managing Editor, Science Service, Washington 


at sea is a reminder that man, 
although his power over nat- 

ural forces has increased greatly in 
recent years, is still at the mercy of 
the weather. While it is unlikely that 
human agencies will ever exercise con- 
clusive control over meteorological 
conditions, it is always comforting, 
and sometimes helpful, to know what 
the weather will be tomorrow or next 
week. Prediction of the weather for 
more than a few days in advance has 
long been the hope of meteorologists, 
but only in recent years have serious 
and well-founded researches been 
undertaken upon long-range weather 
forecasting. Even with the most prom- 
ising progress it will probably be 
years before any of the long-range 
weather forecasting experiments now 
under way will produce results which 
can be given to the public with the 
same assurance that the official gov- 
ernment weather forecasts are issued. 
Dr. C. G. Abbot, secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washing- 
ton, is a leading investigator of the 
sun. His work includes a daily deter- 
mination of the amount of heat given 
off by the sun, that source of all ener- 
gy upon the earth. Dr. Abbot is one of 
those who believe that sun radiation 
has a profound influence upon earthly 
weather, At the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Astronomical Society recently he 
announced his discovery that there 
Is a close correspondence between 


DROUGHT, hurricane, or a storm 


changes in the sun’s radiation and in 
temperature as recorded at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Further, he declared, this 
correspondence “seems to offer prom- 
ise for weather forecasting nearly a 
week in advance.” It is evident that 
his researches have a direct practical 
interest to every one. 

Dr. Abbot’s studies have extended 
over a period of more than thirty 
years. Regular observations of the 
sun’s radiation are made from a sta- 
tion at Mount Montezuma, Chile, a 
mountain 9,000 feet high in the Ata- 
cama desert, and these show that the 
sun does not always radiate the same 
amount of heat. Instead, it varies 
from day to day, even after allow- 
ances are made for the effect of the 
earth’s atmosphere. A study of these 
variations since January, 1924, has 
found ninety-eight cases of rapid in- 
crease of the radiation of heat and 
ninety-one of decrease; in each case 
the change took about four or five 
days. Dr. Abbot has studied the tem- 
perature variations at Washington at 
the times of each of these increases 
and decreases. Taking the tempera- 
ture just before the beginning of the 
solar change as normal, he finds that 
as the solar radiation varies, the tem- 
perature also changes, and that the 
change in temperature continues until 
at least four days after the maximum 
or minimum of radiation. A change 
in the radiation of eight-tenths of 1 
per cent is accompanied by a temper- 
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ature change of about five degrees. At 
times when an increase of radiation is 
accompanied by an increase in tem- 
perature, a decrease of radiation is 
generally accompanied by a decrease 
in temperature. This is taken by Dr. 
Abbot as rather conclusive proof that 
the changes are not mere coincidences. 


A curious feature of the results is 
that an increase of radiation is not al- 
ways accompanied by an increase in 
temperature, or vice versa. From mid- 
November to March, and also in May, 
increases in temperature and radia- 
tion ordinarily go together, while in 
April, and from June to mid-Novem- 
ber, the temperature goes down when 
the radiation goes up. This leads Dr. 
Abbot to believe that the effect of the 
sun’s heat is not a direct one on the 
earth, but that there is some inter- 
mediate atmospheric effect which is 
not yet understood. Even in March 
and other months when temperature 
and radiation follow each other most 
closely, there are isolated occasions 
when the reverse happens. These, Dr. 
Abbot thinks, are the chief difficul- 
ties in the way of weather prediction 
from solar radiation. But he explains 
them as being “doubtless caused fre- 
quently by one solar change treading 
too quickly on the heels of another. 
Again, they may sometimes be caused 
by delayed receipt from distant cen- 
tres of action of waves of temperature 
effect arising from former solar 
changes.” 


Although his most detailed studies 
are for Washington temperatures, Dr. 
Abbot has also studied the effects in 
Yuma, Ariz., and Williston, N. D. He 
finds that there the magnitudes and 
tendencies of the effects are much the 
same as at Washington, though the 
months during which there is a direct 
change and those during which it is 
reversed are different. “My results 
thus far are tentative,” he said in 
conclusion. “I propose to study baro- 
metric pressures as well as tempera- 
tures, and to extend the investigation 
to other parts of the United States 


and of the world. I have made prelimi- 
nary studies, too, of ten-day mean val- 
ues of solar radiation and tempera- 
ture, and hope that in this way, if re- 
liable weather forecasting data are 
really secured they may be extended 
to months and seasons in advance.” 


The discovery of the old, original 
Eskimo type and that it still lives in 
an isolated part of Alaska was report- 
ed by Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, anthropolo- 
gist of the Smithsonian Institution, 
upon his return from an expedition to 
the inaccessible region of the Kuskok- 
wim River, Alaska. These people are 
also definite evidence that the Eski- 
mos were Indians. In that region, 
never before visited by any one who 
might make a scientific study of the 
people, Dr. Hrdlicka found 3,000 Es- 
kimos, a great many of whom he 
measured. He also unearthed many 
graves, centuries old, and measured 
skeletal remains of the earlier genera- 
tions of these isolated Eskimos. 

The results show a type that has re- 
mained constant through centuries, 
and Dr. Hrdlicka declares that this 
seems to be the old original type of 
Eskimo from which deviations have 
developed. This type has been occa- 
sionally found in the Bering Sea re- 
gion, but its significance was never 
explained. These oldest Eskimos lack 
the extraordinary facial development 
and outstanding jaws which are char- 
acteristic of Eskimos that wandered 
to Greenland and other Arctic re- 
gions. The necessity of chewing skins 
and the kind of food eaten by the Arc- 
tic tribes is held responsible for the 
highly specialized head shape usually 
thought of as typically Eskimoid. The 
Eskimos of the Kuskokwim show 
clearly that originally the Eskimo was 
an Indian. Many of them, especially in 
the old, long-buried generations, have 
heads that cannot be distinguished 
from Indian heads except by an expert. 
Thus, it is believed that any question 
that Eskimos are of a different and 
distinct race is set definitely at rest. 
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THE DISAP- 
POINTER 
John Bull to 
Ramsay: 
**You’re a well- 
meaning dog, 
but, making a 
point is not 
your strong 
feature’”’ 

—Punch 


THE YOUNG PLAN 
The evil ones have gone, but the evil lingers on 
—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 
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The Russian Paradise 
People: ‘‘We want 
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you ever heard of 
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in Paradise?’ 
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A Month’s History 
of the Nations 


gates of twenty-seven nations 

met in the council room of the 
League of Nations at Geneva on Sept. 
8 to argue and discuss Aristide Bri- 
and’s now famous plan for European 
federation. Before this group M. Bri- 
and presented his re- 
port, which included 
the summary of the 
twenty-six replies he 
had received to his 
memorandum of last 
May. At the request 
of Arthur Henderson, 
British Foreign Secre- 
tary, the meeting 
was secret and the 
scores of people who 
watched from _ the 
gardens and porch of 
the League building 
heard nothing. 

While the delegates 
were convinced of the importance 
of the collaboration of the nations 
of Europe in all international af- 
fairs of capital importance, they 
were “unanimous, on the other 
hand, in their conviction that this col- 
laboration should be carried out in 
complete agreement with the League 
of Nations on a basis of respect for 
all principles contained in the cove- 
nant.” Largely through the influence 
of the British Foreign Secretary, it 
was decided to place the entire ques- 
tion on the agenda of the League As- 
sembly. M. Briand disclaimed any per- 
sonal interest or credit but made an 
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Associate Professor of International 
Law, Princeton University 
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earnest plea for the cause of Europe. 

The Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions took up the plan for a federation 
of Europe on Sept. 11. M. Briand, 
speaking for this plan, stressed the 
point that security was essential to 
peace. Opposed to him was Mr. Hen- 
derson, who, while 
emphasizing the need 
for disarmament no 
less strongly than did 
M. Briand, saw rather 
that disarmament 
would bring security 
more certainly than 
any federation or 
combination. Further- 
more, he said, “We 
have always believed 
that true security can 
only be obtained by 
cooperative action 
through the machin- 
ery of the League.” 
In stressing disarmament Mr. Hender- 
son reminded the Assembly that dis- 
armament was among the clauses of 
the Treaty of Versailles and that that 
“part of the Treaty of Versailles is as 
sacred as many other clauses of that 
treaty.” 

The last of the replies which was 
included in M. Briand’s report to the 
delegates was that from Switzerland. 
Like the replies of other nations it 
adhered to the general purposes of 
the Briand plan yet made a number 
of important criticisms. One in par- 
ticular touched on the cardinal point 
of Swiss neutrality: “Switzerland can 
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never bind herself by engagements 
calculated to affect her neutrality, 
long-standing foundation of the politi- 
cal status of the Confederation. She is 
more than ever convinced that the 
maintenance of Swiss neutrality is in 
the true interest of the policy of all 
of Europe.” 

On Aug. 3 the secret report of Sir 
Arthur Salter was made public. This 
report, which is supposed to have had 
considerable influence on the British 
reply to the Briand plan, emphasized 
that Great Britain must cooperate 
with the plan but at the same time 
must maintain the right to withdraw 
whenever desirable. “By joining she 
exerts her influence in securing the 
development both of organization and 
policy compatible with the essentials 
of ‘universal’ interests. Great Britain 
is an indispensable intermediary be- 
tween the European and the world 
point of view.” 


FRANCO-GERMAN RELATIONS 


Franco-German relations, the key 
to European peace, have been unu- 
sually significant this month. The 
movement for reconciliation, which 
was inaugurated in 1925 at Locarno 
and has been so remarkably fruitful, 
should have been quickened by the 
Rhineland evacuation, which was com- 
pleted June 30. But a series of unfor- 
tunate events this last month have 
served to stir up considerable bad feel- 
ing between the two countries. These 
causes of unpleasantness were (1) 
the riots in the Rhineland against 
those believed to have aided the ill- 
fated Separatist movement in 1923 
and 1924; (2) the Cuvelier trial, and 
finally (3) certain speeches by Ger- 
man Government leaders which were 
badly received in France. 

The first of these—the anti-Sepa- 
ratist riots—aroused ill-feeling among 
the French, who believed that the 
outbreaks were part of a concerted 
movement and represented a general 
state of mind dangerous to peaceful 
relations. This feeling has greatly 
calmed down, however, since offend- 


ers have been brought to trial at 
various points, and particularly be- 
cause the testimony at these trials 
indicated that the outbreaks against 
former Separatists did not proceed 
from a general or popular movement, 
but consisted mainly of acts of rowdy- 
ism committed by irresponsible indi- 
viduals, mostly young people. At 
Mainz eight persons were tried for 
breaches of the peace, and received 
sentences of from three to ten months’ 
imprisonment. Other prosecutions 
were pushed, including the trial of 
twenty persons at Tréves. 

The second event to complicate 
Franco-German relations was the trial 
and conviction in Germany of a young 
French athlete, Cuvelier, who had 
come across the frontier to engage in 
a swimming meet. In the course of a 
street brawl he wounded a German, 
and was arrested. Despite serious 
doubts as to his guilt, Cuvelier was 
convicted, and his appeal dismissed. 
Many German papers, and naturally 
the entire French press, deplored the 
conviction. A movement for a recon- 
sideration of the case was set on foot. 
As a protest against this conviction, 
the French swimming team at first 
withdrew its entry from a swimming 
meet scheduled at Niirnberg, but later 
the French authorities, largely influ- 
enced by the sporting attitude of Cuv- 
elier, who pleaded for moderation, re- 
versed their decision. This has done a 
good deal to alleviate the friction 
caused by the affair. 

The third incident—German speeches 
pleading for “equal treatment” and a 
revision of the peace treaties—was by 
far the most serious. On Aug. 8 Chan- 
cellor Bruening made an address in 
which he referred, in guarded diplo- 
matic language, to Germany’s disad- 
vantageous position in the interna- 
tional structure of Europe. This was 
sufficient to draw a protest from the 
French official press, always on the 
alert to protect the status quo, but 
this was nothing in comparison with 
the violent reacticn caused by the 
speech delivered on Aug. 10 by Herr 
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Treviranus, the young Minister of the 
Regions Formerly Occupied, and 
leader of the new People’s Conserva- 
tive Party, composed of Nationalist 
secessionists. This address took place 
in the Reichstag building, at a meet- 
ing which the committee of the Rhine, 
the Palatinate and the Saar had or- 
ganized in celebration of the anni- 
versary of the Weimar Constitution. 
In strong language, which included 
some rather tactless metaphors of a 
belligerent character, the Minister 
referred to the German territories 
which, through misrepresenting the 
wishes of the German population, had 
been placed under foreign sovereignty. 
He added that “the frontiers of injus- 
tice cannot hold against the right of 
peoples and against the national will 
to live. The future of Poland can only 
be secured if Germany and Poland are 
not kept in eternal unrest by an un- 
just frontier line. We salute with mel- 
ancholy, but with undying hope, our 
brothers of the Saar and of Eupen 
and Malmédy.” 


This speech produced a vigorous re- 
action in the French and Polish press. 
It was attacked as manifesting a dan- 
gerous warlike attitude, and was con- 
sidered to be the signal for a con- 
certed movement to free Germany 
from onorous treaty provisions, par- 
ticularly disarmament measures and 
those fixing the present frontiers. The 
outcry was so strong that Herr Tre- 
viranus was impelled to explain him- 
self. While in no way retracting his 
demand for treaty revision and the 
equal treatment of Germany, he de- 
nied any intention of attaining these 
aims through the use of force or the 
violation of international law. He in- 
sisted that the demand for a peaceful 
readjustment of treaties was perfectly 
legitimate, and was provided for in 
the League Covenant itself through 
Article 19. German sources further 
pointed out that there was nothing 
Surprising in the stand taken concern- 
ing the revision of the eastern fron- 
tiers; that this position was almost a 
tradition of German foreign policy. 


At Locarno, for instance, Herr Strese- 
mann guaranteed the western boun- 
daries of Germany, and thus aban- 
doned hope of recovering Alsace- 
Lorraine, whether through peaceful or 
warlike means. But he positively re- 
fused to accept the present delimita- 
tion of the eastern frontier. Impartial 
observers all over the world, it was 
urged, agree with Germany that until 
the questions of Danzig and the Polish 
Corridor have been settled, permanent 
peace in Europe is not possible. 


France should have found comfort, 
Germans said, in the fact that Herr 
Treviranus had nowhere referred to 
Alsace-Lorraine. It is true that he 
spoke of the Saar, but France and 
Germany had only recently been 
negotiating for its return to Ger- 
many, and at all events a plebiscite 
to determine its disposition is to be 
held in 1935, and none, even in 
France, doubts its ultimate award to 
the Reich. So far as Eupen and 
Malmédy are concerned, these tiny 
districts went to Belgium in 1920 
as the result of a plebiscite of the most 
doubtful legality, and four years ago 
Belgium was on the point of selling 
them to Germany. Thus their return 
to Germany through peaceful means— 
which was all that the Minister advo- 
cated—is within the realm of proba- 
bility. It was likewise suggested that 
there was a certain lack of logic in 
the French position. When Premier 
Mussolini made his famous Florence 
speech, although he actually made 
war-like gestures against France, the 
French press received them with dig- 
nified indifference. The press consid- 
ered that the speech deserved to be ig- 
nored as destined mainly for home 
consumption. Now when a German 
leader makes a speech which is de- 
signed for electioneering purposes— 
in other words, likewise for home 
consumption—France, it was declared, 
might have been expected to receive 
it likewise with indifference. The ob- 
vious answer to this remark is that 
the demand for treaty revision is not 
merely an electoral fulmination; it 
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represents the will of the entire Ger- 
man nation. At the same time, many 
German papers admitted that the 
speech of Treviranus was tactless, 
particularly in the choice of terms; 
it threatened to strengthen the hands 
of French nationalists, and will com- 
plicate the difficult task of M. Briand, 
whose policy is opposed by certain 
members of the government itself. 

The incident has again emphasized 
the absolute incompatibility between 
French and German views of the peace 
treaties. For Germany, the revision of 
the treaties in order to rectify what 
she considers the injustices of Danzig, 
the Polish Corridor, and possibly Up- 
per Silesia is considered to be, as Herr 
Treviranus declared, an “urgent ne- 
cessity.”” Furthermore, by “equality in 
law,” she means that either Germany 
should be allowed to arm like other 
ex-allied States or these nations also 
should reduce their armaments, in ac- 
cord with Article VIII of the Cove- 
nant, by which the disarmament of 
Germany was to be only the first step 
toward a general movement. Finally, 
if Germany must maintain a demili- 
tarized zone along the Rhine, on Ger- 
man territory, then it is only fair, 
they claim, that the French should 
create a similarly situated zone on 
French soil. 
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The French point of view, on the 
other hand, was stated by M. Poincaré 
in the course of a Sunday speech at 
Chaillon, where he unveiled another 
war monument. “We owe it to our 
dead to allow none, whether in the 
open or under cover, to make an at- 
tack on the treaties.” The Temps, al- 
though somewhat calmed by the ex- 
planations made by Herr Treviranus, 
attacked the revisionist movement as 
“the most deplorable nationalistic re- 
action since the disappearance of 
Stresemann, and liable to provoke a 
grave malaise in the entire interna- 
tional community.” 

The August statement of the Bank 
for International Settlements showed 
balances of $301,781,690 and an in- 
crease in business over the previous 
month of $50,000,000. As they become 
more accustomed to it central banks 
are showing a tendency to leave their 
funds longer in the World Bank. The 
bank has proved itself a workable 
substitute for the old Reparations 
Commission and its Agent General for 
Reparations. The reparations items in 
the World Bank’s statement are no 
longer listed as special deposits, but 
appear as long-term deposits. This, it 
is hoped, will emphasize the fact that 
there is a purely business side to the 
bank’s functions. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


REPARATIONS 
p for the Septem- 
ber meetings of 
the Council and the 
Assembly and specula- 
lation regarding the outcome of those 
meetings constituted the principal in- 
terest in the affairs of the League of 
Nations during August. 

The eleventh Assembly of the 
League of Nations was opened on 
Sept. 10 by a brief speech from its 
newly elected president, Nicholas Ti- 
tulescu, Rumanian Minister to London, 
who said: “All the countries of the 

world are faced with difficulties of 
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an economic character 
and failure regarding 
any of these ques- 
tions might result in 
@ severe setback to 
life and civilization. This is not the 
time for speeches; this is the time for 
actions.” 

The principal sensation as the As- 
sembly opened was the sudden depar- 
ture from Geneva of Dino Grandi, 
Italian Foreign Minister. On the eve 
of M. Briand’s explanation of his fa- 
mous plan; Minister Grandi suddenly 
canceled all his engagements and, 
with the statement that he had much 
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work to do at Rome, left the seat of 
the League. It was the general but un- 
official opinion in Geneva that his ac- 
tion was concerned with a renewal 
of Franco-Italian disarmament dis- 
cussions. A definite offer of a naval 
holiday was expected from either 
France or Italy as soon as the North 
African question had been settled. It 
was believed that Signor Grandi had 
gone home to discuss this issue. 

The discussion of the replies of 
twenty-six nations to the Briand 
European Union proposal is reviewed 
under International Affairs on pages 
97-98 of this magazine. 

On Sept. 12 the League Council 
voted the withdrawal of the last re- 
maining French and Belgian troops 
from the Saar within three months. 
M. Briand argued in opposition that a 
small force was necessary to protect 
the railways. But he yielded when the 
Saar Commission agreed to guarantee 
their security. 


THE OPIUM PROBLEM 

The date for the conference on the 
Limitation of the Manufacture of Nar- 
cotic Drugs, which had been set pro- 
visionally for Dec. 1, may have to 
be deferred because the preliminary 
meeting of the manufacturing coun- 
tries was not held in July, as planned. 
There has been considerable criticism 
of the delay in holding these meet- 
ings, as well as some mutual recrimi- 
nation between Great Britain and 
France and a disposition to blame the 
Council for not taking the initiative 
in the matter. The Permanent Central 
Opium Board on Aug. 18 began its 
sixteenth session, with L. A. Lyall of 
Great Britain presiding, and Herbert 
L. May as the American member, One 
of the main duties of this body is to 
examine the statistics of the produc- 
ing and manufacturing countries with 
a view to determining when the drug 
production or trade in any one of them 
1S excessive. Up to the present its 
work has been hampered by lack of 
the necessary data, but this condition 
is improving and will be greatly helped 
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if figures can be secured from Turkey, 
Russia and Afghanistan. During the 
session it was “noted with satisfac- 
tion” by the board that the Greek 
Government had on its own initiative 
taken steps to restrict the drug traffic 
at Saloniki. Estonia and Hungary 
have recently acceded to the Opium 
Convention of 1925. 


TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN 


The special committee, appointed by 
the League Council last May, on in- 
quiry into the traffic in women and 
children in the East held its first ses- 
sion from Aug. 21 to 25. M. Regnault 
of France is head of this committee, 
which comprises thirteen members, 
and Miss Grace Abbott of the United 
States Department of Labor is one of 
three women members. The Social Hy- 
giene Bureau of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation in New York recently made a 
grant of $125,000 for this work, which 
is to be carried on by three traveling 
commissioners (Bascom Johnson of 
the Social Hygiene Bureau, Charles 
Pindor, and Mme. Alma Sundquist). At 
its recent session the committee con- 
sidered the situation concerning the 
traffic in the countries to be visited, 
and decided that only the international 
aspects of the problem should be ex- 
amined except in those special cases 
where the nation in authority is agree- 
able to a more exhaustive study of 
conditions. The United States Govern- 
ment is reported to be willing that the 
Philippine Islands be included in this 
inquiry. 

The Council of the League on Sept. 
9 approved the plan submitted by the 
Inter-Governmental Refugee Advisory 
Commission for carrying on the work 
formerly in charge of the late Dr. 
Nansen. It also reappointed Charles B. 
Eddy of New York as chairman of the 
Greek Refugee Commission. 

Jeremiah Smith Jr. of Boston sat as 
a member of the Financial Committee 
of the League, meeting on Sept. 4. The 
committee took note of the satisfac- 
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tory progress in reconstruction work 
in Bulgaria, the sound position of Bul- 
garian finances, and also considered 
matters connected with the liquidation 
of the Greek Refugee Settlement Com- 
mission, the settlement of Bulgarian 
refugees, and the study of the pur- 
chasing power of gold. 

For three years a committee of ex- 
perts, appointed by the Economic Com- 
mittee of the League, has been work- 
ing on a uniform customs nomencla- 
ture for all types of merchandise. At 
the last Assembly a resolution was 
passed to speed up this work for com- 
pletion before the eleventh Assembly. 
The committee met during August. 
About two-thirds of its task is com- 
pleted, and it is expected that the re- 
maining items will be covered in a spe- 
cial session in November. When the 
preliminary draft is ready it will be 
submitted to all the nations, including 
the United States, for comment. 

The Italian Government on Aug. 14 
sent to the Secretary-General of the 
League a memorandum criticizing the 
majority report for the proposed re- 
organization of the Secretariat. The 
Italian memorandum protests against 
the idea that officials of the Seefeta- 
riat should be regarded as intérna- 
tional officials, and also seems to de- 
velop national jealousies in pointing 
out that certain countries have an un- 
due preponderance of representation 
in that body. It shows that of about 
180 “first division” positions 40 are 
held by nationals of Great Britain, 13 
by nationals of the British Dominions, 
30 by Frenchmen, 12 by Italians, 11 by 
Germans, and less than 10 by any 
other nationality. This comparison in- 
timates that Japan, having only 4 rep- 
resentatives, is discriminated against 
in favor of Italy and the other perma- 
nent members of the Council, though 
Japan herself has not complained of 
this. The memorandum goes on to ob- 
serve that 16 of the 54 nations mem- 
bers of the League are not represented 
at all in the First Division, while the 
United States, a non-member, has four 
nationals on the Secretariat. 
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Geneva attaches significance to the 
formation during August of a new po- 
litical party in Turkey, with a plank 
in its platform calling for Turkish 
membership in the League. This new 
faction is led by Fethey Bey, a former 
Prime Minister of Turkey, who has for 
the past five years been the Turkish 
Ambassador to France. 


THE WORLD COURT 


The election of judges to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, 
through the machinery of the League 
Council and Assembly, have been much 
in the public eye during the month. 
On Aug. 21 it was announced that 
Frank B. Kellogg, former United 
States Secretary of State, had been 
nominated by the American national 
group to fill, up to Dec. 31, 1930, the 
vacancy left by Charles Evans Hughes’ 
resignation, and also for the full 9- 
year term beginning Jan. 1, 1931. It 
was virtually certain that Mr. Kellogg, 
who had previously been nominated by 
the Danish group, will be elected for 
both these terms. 

A plea for further representation of 
Latin America on the Court, by elect- 
ing three judges from this part of the 
world instead of two as at present, 
was contained in a communication to 
the League signed by representatives 
of twelve Latin-American States (Bo- 
livia, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru and Salva- 
dor). This request was based on the 
grounds that, since Latin-American 
countries form about one-third of the 
League’s membership and are repre- 
sented _in this unofficial proportion on 
the Council, they should have similar 
representation on the Court. The let- 
ter also mentioned the “probability of 
an increase) in the near future in the 
number of American States members 
of the League.” This refers to the ac- 
tion of Costa Rica in approving re- 
entry to the League and also that 
Mexico and Brazil were gradually 
drawing closer to the League. 

During August and early September 
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ratifications were deposited by the fol- 
lowing countries to the two World 
Court protocols; that for revision of 
the Court Statute and that concerning 
United States accession to the Court: 
Rumania, the Netherlands, Germany, 
Hungary, Irish Free State, Yugo- 
slavia, Australia, Canada, Finland, 
Greece, Latvia and Salvador. Liberia 
has ratified the protocol for revision. 
Twenty-seven governments have now 
ratified the former protocol and 
twenty-five the latter. 

With the recent ratifications of the 
Irish Free State and Australia, a total 
of thirty nations are now bound by the 
optional clause providing for compul- 
sory jurisdiction of the World Court 
over legal disputes. The General Act 
for the Pacific Settlement of Disputes 
also has a new adherent—the Nether- 
lands, which is the fifth country to ac- 
cede to this instrument. Like that of 
Sweden, the Dutch accession applies 
only to the provisions for conciliation 
and judicial settlement and those con- 
cerning general procedure. Belgium, 
Denmark and Norway have adhered to 
the act in its entirety, accepting its 
provisions for compulsory arbitration 
between the contracting parties. 

At its session on Sept. 9 the Council 
of the League decided that, in view of 
Cuba’s objection, the protocol for re- 
vision of the statute could not now be 
put into force. The governments adher- 
ing to the Court have been requested 
to register any objection they might 
have to the proposed revisions, on the 
understanding that if no objections 
were raised, these revisions would au- 
tomatically go into effect. Of all the 
Court members, Cuba alone went on 
record as opposed to the protocol, giv- 
ing as her reasons, first, that it would 
create a bad precedent to put an inter- 
national instrument into effect with- 
out having it definitely ratified by all 
governments concerned; and second, 
that it was not necessary for the Court 
to sit continuously, as provided for in 
the protocol. 

On Sept. 12 the League Council 
voted to increase the court member- 
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ship from 11 to 15. This decision must 
be ratified by the Assembly. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGAN- 
IZATION 


Important among International La- 
bor Organization activities during 
August was the International Confer- 
ence on Silicosis, a lung disease preva- 
lent among miners, stone workers, and 
others which opened on Aug. 13 in 
Johannesburg, South Africa, under 
the joint auspices of the Transvaal 
Chamber of Mines and the I. L. O. 
Dr. Albert S. Ruffel of the United 
States Public Health Service attended 
the gathering, being the first official 
representative that our government 
has had at an I. L. O. conference since 
1922. Specialists from eight countries 
were also present, including Dr. L. U. 
Gardner of the Trudeau Sanitarium, 
Saranac, N. Y. Consideration was 
given to the medical aspects of the 
disease, preventive measures, and the 
question of compensation to sufferers. 


According to the advisory opinion 
pronounced by the Court on Aug. 26, 
the Free City of Danzig cannot become 
a member of the International Labor 
Organization. Under Treaty of Ver- 
sailles the foreign relations of Danzig 
are under Polish control, and, as some 
phases of International Labor Organi- 
zation activity have to do with foreign 
relations, it was considered that Dan- 
zig could not become a member of the 
organization except by some special 
arrangement with Poland which does 
not now exist. This decision was 
reached by a vote of 6 to 4, with both 
president and vice president of the 
Court voting with the minority. 

On Sept. 9 the Council of the League 
confirmed an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of Danzig providing for re- 
duction in the number of Parliament 
members from 120 to 72, and the num- 
ber of Senate members acting as min- 
isters from 22 to 12, 


In August the International Labor 
Organization reported the ratification 
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by the Irish Free State of the Conven- 
tion Concerning the Application of the 
Weekly Rest in Industrial Undertak- 
ings. This brings up to 403 the total 
number of ratifications of conventions 
adopted by I. L. O. conferences, 


UNITED STATES POLICY IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


Dantes Bellegarde of Haiti, speaking 
before the Assembly on Sept. 11, called 
on the United States to make a clear 
statement of its Latin-American pol- 
icy. Recalling that President Hoover 
in his Armistice Day speech said fear 
was the most dangerous of national 
emotions, M. Bellegarde said: “The 
fear of the United States reigns in 
Latin America, and this dangerous 
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fear will continue as long as the Amer- 
ican policy toward Latin America has 
not been formulated in a manner in 
which there is no place for any abu- 
sive interpretation or application.” 

An interesting by-product of the 
discussion of the report of the Man- 
dates Commission on Palestine and 
the British reply thereto (discussed 
under “The Near and Middle East” 
elsewhere in this magazine) seems to 
be an increased trend of opinion in 
favor of some form of independent in- 
vestigation under the auspices of the 
Mandates Commission of disturbances 
occurring in mandated districts. Such 
a technique would indicate great prog- 
ress from the present plan, under 
which all evidence must come through 
the mandatory powers. 


THE UNITED STATES 


HE campaigns for the Con- 

gressional elections were well 

under way by mid-September 
and the press of the United States 
was filled with the sound and 
fury of the contending parties. Just 
how much popular interest existed in 
the political battle which was in prog- 
ress would be difficult to determine. 
Certainly there was a grain of truth 
in the comment of a well-known col- 
umnist on the election in Maine, that 
“nobody has been interested enough 
in it to ask how it went. Nobody 
voted only the candidates that was 
running.” 

According to popular tradition, “as 
goes Maine, so goes the country.” 
And Maine at its State election on 
Sept. 8 elected a Republican ticket, 
although the vote was very light and 
the Republican majorities were not 
as large as in the past few elections. 
The results gave the national chair- 
men of both parties an opportunity 
to make claims of coming success in 
the Fall campaign. Chairman Fess for 
the Republicans said: “The victory in 
Maine is most satisfactory to the Re- 
publican party, just as it is most dis- 


appointing to the Democratic party.” 
On the other hand, Jouett Shouse, the 
Democratic chairman, said: ‘The re- 
sult of the Maine election was no sur- 
prise and is without particular sig- 
nificance, except that the reduced 
Republican majority is encouraging 
to the Democrats.” 

In other sections of the country 
the concern was with the party pri- 
maries, and in a good many of them 
the parties have been so much divided 
that any prophecy of the final out- 
come would be dangerous as well as 
futile. The leaders of both the Demo- 
crats and the Republicans have been 
in continual discussion, but the sort 
of discussion which inevitably accom- 
panies a political campaign. Jouett 
Shouse criticized the administration 
of President Hoover with little re- 
straint, saying that the administration 
had misled the country concerning 
the extent of the economic depression 
and unemployment. He also attacked 
the failure to provide for adequate 
farm relief, saying: “I do not hesitate 
to predict that the administration on 
Nov. 4 next will be given the most sub- 
stantial and startling evidence of what 















the farmers of America think of 
Hoover Republican farm relief.’”’ In 
reply, Chairman Fess declared that 
the Republican party had carried out 
all its platform promises and that its 
policies were the best that could be 
devised to carry the nation through 
its time of economic stress. The Re- 
publican National Committee made 
the statement that “few administra- 
tions in recent times have compiled 
such a record of promises kept as has 
the Hoover Administration, and this 
under handicaps which would have 
discouraged men of less sturdy cour- 
age and strong determination than 
Mr. Hoover has demonstrated.” 


Mr. Shouse predicted a net gain of 
forty House seats, and his associate, 
Senator Tydings of Maryland assert- 
ed that the Democratic party would 
gain six seats in the Senate, enough 
to give it control of that body. Of 
more interest to many people than 
Democratic or Republican control is 
the possibility of an increase in both 
houses of members favoring the re- 
peal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Both parties admit that there will be 
an increase in wet members, and even 
the Methodist Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition and Public Morals con- 
cedes that there will be some wet 
gains. One well-informed wet leader 
has stated: “This November will be 
only a skirmish, but we wets will make 
enough gains to have a bad effect on 
dry morale and the impression of re- 
— of prohibition will be intensi- 
ied.” 

The issue of prohibition has already 
had considerable effect on the State 
campaigns. In Illinois both parties are 
appealing to the wet vote. The Demo- 
crats, in their State platform, have de- 
manded the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and the Republicans have 
pledged themselves to abide by a wet- 
and-dry referendum to be held on 
Nov. 4. The prospects of the Republi- 
can nominee for the Senate, the ever- 
colorful Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick, 
have been somewhat endangered by 
the wet-and-dry issue, as the Anti- 
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Saloon League is supporting an inde- 
pendent candidate, Mrs. Lottie Hol- 
man O’Neill. Meanwhile, Ohio nomi- 
nated a wet, Robert J. Bulkley, as the 
Democratic candidate for the Senate, 
but his party omitted prohibition re- 
peal from its State platform. In Mas- 
sachusetts political chaos continued 
and the wet issue was complicating an 
already hopelessly tangled situation. 


One of the most striking events in 
the primary contests was the run-off 
primary in Texas between Mrs. Miri- 
am A. Ferguson and Ross S. Sterling. 
In the heaviest vote in the history of 
the State, after a campaign that was 
at least entertaining for its mud-sling- 
ing and personalities, “Ma” Ferguson 
went down to defeat. In the words of 
a cartoonist, “Out in Texas where men 
are men,” “irresponsible government” 
along with the Fergusons was ban- 
ished from the State’s politics. 

as 


THE BUSINESS DEPRESSION / ™ 


Possibly the public apathy to the 
political campaign was to be explained 
in part by the closer and more com- 
pelling demands of the continuing eco- 
nomic depression. As the Fall opens 
there seems little likelihood of any 
widespread, immediate recovery in the 
hard times, which have affected not 
only industry but also agriculture and 
commerce. The depression in agricul- 
ture, of course, is not new, but nature, 
with a severe drought, has conspired 
to make a bad situation worse. 

During the hot and dry Summer, 
the American public had come to re- 
gard the farm situation as a hopeless- 
ly dull subject except when enlivened 
by the speeches of Chairman Legge 
of the Farm Board. Early in August, 
however, a new attitude arose when 
it was discovered that the prolonged 
heat and drought had brought about 
suffering and economic disaster in a 
wide area of the country. On Aug. 14, 
the Governors of thirteen States, bring- 
ing stories of parched field and starv- 
ing live stock, met with President Hoo- 
ver at the White House to discuss and 
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adopt methods of relief for the 
drought-stricken areas. Even as they 
were meeting, rains began to fall 
through the Middle West and South, 
bringing some natural relief to many 
farms and crops. Nevertheless, the 
rains came too late to prevent great 
crop losses and the White House con- 
ference continued until a definite pro- 
gram had been worked out. 

It was the opinion of the conference 
that the burden of organization of re- 
lief should rest primarily upon the 
States and counties affected and 
should be supplemented only where 
necessary by the Federal Government. 
The following organization was agreed 
upon: (1) A drought relief committee 
in each State where the Governor be- 
lieved an emergency situation existed; 
(2) these State committees to deter- 
mine the counties which required re- 
lief and to organize relief committees 
in them; (3) the county committees to 
receive individual applications for aid 
and to cooperate with all local organi- 
zations which might be of assistance; 
(4) the President to set up a commit- 
tee of representatives from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Federal 
Farm Board, the Red Cross, the Amer- 
ican Railway Association and the Pub- 
lic Health Service which would coor- 
dinate national activities and national 
support to the State and county com- 
mittees. 

As a further aid, President Hoover 
instructed Secretary Hyde to allocate 
at once as much of the $125,000,000 
Federal road-building fund as each of 
the States may be entitled to; under 
the law they must match dollar for 
dollar with State funds. The real in- 
itiative for the use of this fund, how- 
ever, remained with the States. To fi- 
nance the rehabilitation of damaged 
areas, the national drought committee 
adopted the plan of loans to farmers 
and cattlemen by emergency credit or- 
ganizations. Meanwhile the American 
Railway Association put into effect an 
emergency freight rate on live stock 
and feed which was one half the reg- 
ular tariff. Although the Red Cross 
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stood by ready to aid if necessary, it 
received few calls. John Barton Payne, 
however, estimated that an expendi- 
ture of $5,000,000 would be needed for 
relief during the coming Winter. 

By September the organizations set 
up for drought relief were functioning 
satisfactorily and the fourteen States 
most directly concerned had taken the 
main burden upon themselves. A re- 
port issued by the Department of 
Agriculture on Sept. 1 declared: “The 
general effects of the drought affected 
primarily the live-stock producers. It 
has cut down the feed crops, especially 
pastures. It has increased substantial- 
ly costs of live-stock production at a 
time when market conditions are most 
discouraging.” 

Meanwhile two staple crops were in 
difficulties, In the South a serious 
situation had arisen because of the 
drought and the low price of cotton. 
To meet the glut in the cotton mar- 
ket, Governor Dan Moody of Texas 
suggested that the “buy a bale of cot- 
ton” movement of 1914 be revived. 
The Federal Farm Board offered more 
certain aid by announcing that the 
government would lend money up to 
90 per cent of the present market value 
of cotton. Loans would be placed by 
the board working through the Amer- 
ican Cotton Cooperative Association. 
Wheat also continued to sell at ruin- 
ously low prices. Partly because of 
this and partly because of the reiter- 
ated advice of Chairman Legge, it be- 
came apparent by early September 
that the wheat farmers would sow less 
wheat than in former years, the reduc- 
tion in acreage amounting to as much 
as 4.5 per cent. 

The depression in business showed 
little change for the better and some 
reports indicated that conditions would 
become worse before there was a turn 
for the better. The most recent reports 
of the Federal Reserve Board and of 
leading banks concerned conditions 
during July and showed that for that 
month, at least, industry and trade had 
reached the lowest levels in recent 
years. The monthly survey of the 
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American Federation of Labor consid- 
ered August “the worst month of the 
business depression thus far.’’ Com- 
menting on certain phases of business 
life the survey said: “Production of 
mines and factories dropped 4 per cent 
below the previous low point reached 
last December and fell to the lowest 
figure since 1924. The general level of 
business activity dropped to 14 per 
cent below normal and reached the 
lowest point since 1922.” In New Eng- 
land, according to a report of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston, indus- 
trial activity was at the lowest level in 
recent years. Foreign trade has felt 
the depression severely. During July 
the figures reached the lowest point in 
a decade, declining 30 per cent from 
the July figures of 1929. Automobile 
exports for the first half of 1930 de- 
clined from $352,433,697 to $196,100,- 
271. Grain exports for the year fell 
from $330,892,000 in 1928-29 to $246,- 
400,000. 

Unemployment was still acute in 
many parts of the country, especially 
in the cities of Detroit and New York. 
Detroit as the centre of the most in- 
flated industry, the automobile, has 
been hard hit by the closing or reduced 
operation of the motor plants. Some 
relief was felt, however, in early Au- 
gust when the plants opened after sev- 
eral weeks of idleness and about 125,- 
000 men resumed work. In New York 
City, according to census enumerators, 
about 235,000 people were out of work, 
or approximately 3.4 per cent of those 
usually in gainful employment. For 
the entire country Dr. William Steu- 
art, director of the census, admitted 
that unemployment figures might run 
as high as 9,000,000. 

Many observers, however, were op- 
timistic about the revival of business. 
Secretary of Labor James J. Davis in 
a Labor Day address said that all 
Signs indicated that the period of de- 
pression was gradually passing. So 
astute an observer as Roger W. Bab- 
Son predicted a gradual revival toward 
the end of the year both in agricul- 
ture and business. “Both Wall Street 
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and the farmer needed a lesson, Mr. 
Babson said. “Both were too cocky. 
The farmer is flat on his back and 
there is no way to look except up. The 
Middle Western farmer will be the 
first to feel the effect of better times. 
As to manufacturing, there will soon 
be a serious shortage in some lines and 
production must start again to supply 
the demand.” 


AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The Hawley-Smoot tariff, which 
has been the target for many attacks 
because of the economic depression, 
has also been under fire as doing more 
to injure American foreign trade than 
any other act of the United States 
Government. The appointment of 
Henry P. Fletcher, former Ambassa- 
dor to Italy, as chairman of the Tariff 
Commission apparently gave many 
Europeans the hope that their com- 
plaints and demands would receive an 
intelligent and sympathetic hearing. 
Although the other members of the 


commission are still to be appointed, 
the preliminary work of investigation 
has already begun in answer to many 
applications which have been made 
for a revision of duties. 


While the tariff is apparently a 
slight irritant to American foreign re- 
lations’ no serious complications or 
protests have resulted. The diplomatic 
position of the United States has 
changed so radically in the past dec- 
ade that it would take more than 
tariff duties to undermine our leader- 
ship of international affairs. Edwin 
L. James in a recent article in The 
New York Times discussed the world 
political position of the United States, 
attributing the enormous political in- 
fluence to our material situation. 
“Tsolation,” he says, “is a myth. We 
are not isolated and cannot be isolat- 
ed. The United States is ever pres- 
ent.” As he points out, while the 
United States may attempt to remain 
outside the League of Nations and be 
cool toward the World Court, we are 
nevertheless active in the concerns of 
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those organizations. Americans sit on 
the bench of the World Court and an 
American is made president of the In- 
ternational Bank which was estab- 
lished by a reparations conference at 
which Americans played a leading 
part. “A naval conference gathers, 
and the whole business hangs largely 
on the American position.” The past 
decade has seen a great change; to- 
day we are in the position of France 
in the eighteenth century and Great 
Britain in the century after Waterloo. 
“It is always a question of what the 
United States does or is going to do. 
No European nation plans peace with- 
out taking America into account. Nor 
will any European nation plan war 
without seeking to find out what is 
the attitude of Washington on the 
issues at stake.” 

Possibly the appointment of Pren- 
tiss B. Gilbert as American Consul at 
Geneva was a partial recognition of 
this changed position in world affairs. 
Mr, Gilbert, an experienced diplomat, 
was appointed to the Geneva post on 
Aug. 23 in line with the policy of Sec- 
retary of State Stimson for adequate 
representation at the League of Na- 
tions. While it was announced at 
Washington that the appointment sig- 
nified no change in American policy 
toward the League, some correspon- 
dents indicated their attitude toward 
the nomination by calling the term 
“Consul” a euphemism. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ACTIVITIES 


President Hoover, because of the 
drought, canceled his plans for a vaca- 
tion in the national parks of the West 
and remained in Washington through- 
out the Summer, escaping for week- 
ends to the camp on the Rapidan. Here 
he entertained various leaders of the 
nation and discussed with them prob- 
lems and programs. On Aug. 16 he dis- 
cussed with Colonel Lindbergh and 
other aviation experts the possibilities 
of extending government aid to the 
airplane industry in an effort to main- 
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tain the United States in the foremost 
position in that field. A week later he 
received a report from the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronau- 
tics which surveyed the development 
of commercial aviation in the United 
States. The report showed that 100,000 
miles of scheduled service is now being 
flown within the United States every 
twenty-four hours besides the 18,000 
daily scheduled miles flown by lines 
which connect the airports of the 
United States, Mexico, the West In- 
dies, Central and South America and 
Canada, 


As an answer to the critics of his 
administration, President Hoover is 
planning to deliver four addresses 
during the first week in October. On 
Oct. 2 he will speak before the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association at Cleve- 
land and on Oct. 6 he will speak twice 
in Boston, before the American Legion 
Convention and before the American 
Federation of Labor. The next day he 
will speak in North Carolina at the 
celebration of the 150th anniversary 
of the Battle of Kings Mountain. This 
will be the first extended speaking 
tour which the President has made 
since the campaign of 1928. After this 
tour, President Hoover is expected to 
spend a few weeks’ vacation cruising 
in the Caribbean. 


On Aug. 27 Roy A. Young, gover- 
nor of the Federal Reserve board, 
resigned to become governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. His 
successor, Eugene Meyer Jr., was ap- 
pointed a week later. Mr. Meyer had 
been chairman of the Farm Loan 
Board and was manager of the War 
Finance Corporation. 

While the radical elements in 
the Philippines continued to agitate 
against the appointment of Nicholas 
Roosevelt to be Vice Governor of the 
islands, the storm seemed to be de- 
clining. Governor General Dwight F. 
Davis in his annual report on the Phil- 
ippines expressed “his sincere appre- 
ciation of the unswerving loyalty to 
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and support of the government of the 
United States by the great mass of 
the Filipino people in general and by 
their representative leaders in particu- 
lar.” The islands have been prosperous 
during the past year and the relations 
between the Legislature and the Ex- 
ecutive were harmonious. “For the 
people in general, as well as the gov- 
ernment,” he said, “the year was, on 
the whole, a very satisfactory one. 
Peace and order were excellent, and 
with the exception of two typhoons 
which swept through some of the 
southern islands, the country was 
free of major disasters. Health condi- 
tions were favorable. While prices of 
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staple crops were low, their volume 
was larger than ever before.” 
Theodore Roosevelt, in his first an- 
nual report as Governor of Porto Rico, 
set forth the serious plight of the 
island and the measures needed or 
under way to make it a model of 
prosperity and fine living. The report 
disclosed an appalling condition of 
public health and made no effort to 
minimize serious economic conditions. 
Nevertheless both the infant mortal- 
ity and general death rates have been 
reduced. Governor Roosevelt suggests 
that in the future young Porto Ricans 
be included in the American Diplo- 
matic Service. E. F. B. 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


RESIDENT OR- 
p TIZ RUBIO read 

his first annual 
message at the opening 
of the regular session 
of the Mexican Congress on Sept. 1; 
this was followed by the reports 
of the Cabinet members in which 
they outlined the work of their re- 
spective departments. President Ortiz 
Rubio said that Mexico had entered 
definitely on an era of peace, recon- 
struction, and hope which should be 
the inspiration for the most patriotic 
optimism. With reference to foreign 
affairs he asserted that Mexico had 
been consolidated as a free and sov- 
ereign country, respectful of herself 
and all other nations, and he declared 
that Mexico would, as a debtor coun- 
try, comply with her obligations. As 
to internal affairs, the President left 
no doubt that the program of his ad- 
ministration would be along the lines 
laid down by President Obregén and 
continued by President Calles. He in- 
dicated that the Church and State 
troubles were over and not likely to 
recur as long as the Church complied 
with the law. 


The three major items before Con- 
gress in its regular session, which is 
Scheduled to terminate on Dec. 31, are 
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the labor code, or a 
Congressional enabling 
act for the heretofore 
unfulfilled provisions 
of the Constitution re- 
lating to social and labor reforms; 
the debt-refunding agreement, and the 
revision of the penal code. 


MEXICAN DEBT-REFUNDING 
AGREEMENT 


The approval by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment of the Montes de Oca-Lamont 
agreement for the refunding of the 
Mexican debt, which was made public 
on July 25, was announced in a state- 
ment issued by President Ortiz Rubio 
on Aug. 16. Nine days later, in a 
lengthy statement dealing with the 
debt agreement which was issued by 
the Mexican Ministry of Finance, it 
was announced that the payments on 
the foreign debt for the next six years 
would be $12,500,000 in 1931; $13,- 
000,000 in 1932; $13,500,000 in 1933; 
$14,000,000 in 1934; $14,500,000 in 
1935, and $15,000,000 in 1936. Addi- 
tional payments will be made over a 
period of forty-five years, with cus- 
toms receipts forming a chief part of 
the security. Pending ratification by 
the Mexican Congress of the agree- 
ment and as a guarantee of perform- 
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ance of the conditions of the agree- 
ment, the Mexican Government will 
deposit with the International Com- 
mittee of Bankers on Mexico the sum 
of $5,000,000. In his annual report, 
presented on Sept. 1, Finance Minister 
Montes de Oca announced that by the 
new agreement the accumulated in- 
terest to the end of 1930, amounting 
to $211,107,944, was canceled, there- 
by leaving the capital of the old in- 
debtedness exactly $274,669,277. The 
agreement, he said, with reference to 
the foreign debt and in the mortgaged 
indebtedness of the National Rail- 
ways, had resulted in a total saving 
to Mexico of $352,000,000. 





MEXICAN RELIGIOUS LAWS 
ENFORCED 


Reports were published in Mexico 
City newspapers on Sept. 6 that the 
Mexican Government had filed a peti- 
tion in the Sixth District Court to 
nationalize all property of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in Mexico. 
Section 2 of Article 27 of the Mexi- 
can Constitution vests in the nation 
all real property or loans that may 
be held by religious institutions. It 
was under authority of this constitu- 
tional provision that President Calles 
promulgated a Presidential enabling 
act in July, 1926, by which all Catho- 
lic churches in Mexico passed into the 
custody of the National Government. 
Since that time Protestant churches 
in Mexico, which are in a decided mi- 


nority, have been operating under spe- 
cial privileges. With reference to this 
report, Bishop Dubose of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, at 
Nashville, Tenn., said on Sept. 6 that 
the action was not unexpected, and 
that in anticipation of the national- 
ization of its property, the Methodist 
Church in Mexico was being organ- 
ized as a National Church. 

The Catholic Cathedral of Mexico 
City, after having been closed since 
July, 1926, was formally reopened on 
Aug. 15. The ceremony was attended 
by thousands of Catholics and was 
reported to have been regarded locally 
as a public manifestation of the end 
of the crisis between the Catholic 
Church and the Mexican Government 
which developed in the administration 
of President Calles. 

Riva Palacio, Minister of the In- 
terior, announced on Aug. 28 that a 
fine of $100 would be levied against 
Monsignor Pascual Diaz, Archbishop 
of Mexico, for having violated the 
Mexican religious laws when he con- 
ducted a ceremony in Belen prison for 
confirmation of children prisoners. It 
was also stated that the prison war- 
den would be discharged for having 
permitted the ceremony. Religious 
ceremonies outside churches are pro- 
hibited by the Mexican religious laws. 





THE RIO GRANDE BOUNDARY 


Recommendations of the Mexican- 
United States Boundary Commission 











for the rectification of the course of 
the Rio Grande from El Paso to Fort 
Quitman, Texas, which were made 
public on July 17, were approved by 
President Hoover on Aug. 21, and 
next day Ambassador Morrow was in- 
structed to proceed with the negotia- 
tions for an agreement to make effec- 
tive the commission’s recommenda- 
tions. The commission on Aug. 6 rec- 
ommended that 88 per cent of the cost 
of rectifying the Rio Grande, which 
it is estimated will amount to $6,000,- 
000, be borne by the United States, 
the pro rata sharing of the costs be- 
ing based on the proportionate bene- 
fits to each country from the recti- 
fication. It is estimated that the 
straightened river will be only eighty- 
eight miles long, as compared with its 
present winding course of 154. To 
straighten the river a total of ap- 
proximately 3,500 acres of present 
Mexican territory will be transferred 
to the United States, and approxi- 
mately the same amount of United 
States territory will be transferred to 
Mexico. The plan calls for the con- 
struction of dikes at intervals of 
about 540 feet. 

The report of the boundary com- 
mission does not involve settlement 
of the Chamizal Zone nor change the 
title to the Cordoba “cut-off” or to 
San Elizario Island. The Chamizal 
Zone is at present under the de facto 
jurisdiction of the city of El Paso, be- 
cause of changes in the river bed since 
1853, when it lay south of the river, 
and for many years it has been the 
subject of diplomatic negotiations be- 
tween the two governments, The Cor- 
doba “cut-off,” adjacent to El Paso, 
is a tract of approximately 500 acres 
which is Mexican territory lying north 
of the river; it was created in 1897 
when the channel was artificially 
straightened to lessen flood hazard in 
both El Paso and Juarez. Elizario 
Island, comprising about 35,000 acres, 
is territory of the United States ly- 
ing south of the river, being the re- 
verse of the Cordoba “cut-off” situa- 
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tion. This territory is claimed by 
Mexico. 





MEXICAN IMMIGRATION TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


The influx of Mexicans into the 
United States has been reduced so 
drastically during the past year and 
a half, according to an announcement 
by the Department of State on Aug. 
4, that it no longer constitutes a prob- 
lem. During the first half of the cur- 
rent calendar year only 3,764 Mexican 
immigrants entered the United States, 
as compared with an average annual 
rate of 56,747 for the last five fiscal 
years. These figures represent a re- 
duction of 87.1 per cent for the first 
half of this calendar year. During 
June the number of Mexicans ad- 
mitted into the United States was 406, 
and in July the number was 324. 
These figures compare with the 
monthly average for the previous fis- 
cal year of nearly 5,000. According to 
the Department of State, this reduction 
has been accomplished through strict 
enforcement of measures put into ef- 
fect by the American Government, in- 
cluding the refusal of visas to appli- 
cants likely to become public charges, 
and to contract laborers, illiterates 
or physical or mental defectives. Ac- 
cording to the department’s state- 
ment, “proper enforcement of exist- 
ing immigration can and will be main- 
tained in the future, in Mexico as in 
other countries, so as to prevent ef- 
fectively the recurrence of conditions 
existing a few years ago. 





Complying with a request from the 
United States for aid in preventing 
the passage of liquor smugglers, boot- 
leggers, and gamblers across the in- 
ternational boundary, the Mexican De- 
partment of the Interior early in 
August instructed Mexican border of- 
ficials to tighten their vigilance. 





After an extended trip through the 
United States, General Juan Andreu 
Almazan, one of the ranking militar- 
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ists of Mexico, recommended to Pres- 
ident Ortiz Rubio on July 30 “that in 
the event of any conflict whatsoever 
in which our gigantic neighbor may 
become involved, Mexico should with- 
out vacillation * * * place itself on 
the side of the United States.” He 
added that “this is the only way of 
lessening danger to our own nation 
and subsequently obtaining advan- 
tages ourselves.” 


In conformity with the retrench- 
ment program of the Mexican War 
Department for 1931, eight infantry 
and eight cavalry regiments, totaling 
5,000 soldiers, are to be disbanded. 
The budget of the War Department is 
being cut $7,500,000 as compared with 
1930. 


NICARAGUAN CONGRESSIONAL 
ELECTIONS 


Notable progress was made during 
August in preparing for the Nica- 
raguan Congressional elections which 
are to be held on Nov. 2 under the 
supervision of a National Board of 
Elections of which Captain Alfred W. 
Johnson, U. S. N., as chairman, is 
vested with virtually absolute power. 
Reforms in the electoral law which 
recognize, under certain conditions, 
independent candidates, and permit 
the registration of a voter after 
one month’s residence were approved 
by the Nicaraguan Government on 
Aug. 1. Two days later, 280 picked 
men from the United States Navy 
arrived in Nicaragua to continue train- 
ing, previously begun at Coco Solo, 
Panama, as members of the American 
electoral supervisory mission. In 
pursuance of his policy to lessen 
political feeling in Nicaragua United 
States Minister Hanna on Aug. 8 en- 
tertained members of the Liberal and 
Conservative parties at a reception 
and dinner given in honor of Captain 
Joknson. 


President Moncada welcomed the 
members of the American electoral 
, Supervisory mission in an address on 
Aug. 14 in which he expressed “‘justi- 


fiable pride and great pleasure” that 
they had come to his country “to give 
it free and honest elections in order 
that it may reach the republican 
ideals.” He declared that the coopera- 
tion of the members of the electoral 
mission “will demonstrate to the 
world that you have not come for 
any selfish interest but for that 
liberty that has been the light of your 
country.” A Presidential decree pro- 
mulgated on Aug. 20, which was 
locally interpreted as further indica- 
tion of President Moncada’s sincere de- 
sire to guarantee a free and fair elec- 
tion, granted amnesty to all Nicara- 
guans who have committed political 
offenses since Jan. 1. Finally, on Aug. 
28, in a letter to General McDougal, 
commander of the Nicaraguan Na- 
tional Guard, President Moncada 
placed the Guard at the service of the 
electoral mission under Captain John- 
son, 


PROPOSED GULF OF FONSECA 
SEAPORT 


The cooperation of the United 
States Government “in connection 
with the selection of a site on the 
Gulf of Fonseca, at which a Nica- 
raguan seaport may be established to 
connect with the inter-American rail- 
way, and the selection of the route 
of a highway to the Atlantic Coast of 
Nicaragua, the latter assistance tak- 
ing the form of transportating an en- 
gineer of the Nicaraguan Government 
over the zone of the proposed route 
in a United States airplane,” having 
been requested by the Nicaraguan 
Government, the Department of State 
on Aug. 1 announced plans for ac- 
ceding to the request. A vessel of the 
Special Service Squadron before July 
26 “had been directed to afford pas- 
sage * * * when opportune for the 
office of the Civil Engineer Corps of 
the navy now on duty with the Nica- 
raguan Government, and to such 
others as that government may desire 
to send to inspect possible seaport 
sites on the Guif of Fonseca; to have 
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the vessel make a rough check on the 
hydrography of the sites considered 
and, if desirable, to have airplanes 
* * * take aerial photographs of such 
sites.” Also the commander of the 
Special Service Squadron was in- 
structed to consult with the American 
Minister and the Nicaraguan authori- 
ties for the purpose of concluding all 
necessary arrangements for the as- 
sistance to be given the Nicaraguan 
Government in planning these proj- 
ects. On Aug. 9 Rear Admiral Camp- 
bell, commander of the Special Ser- 
vice Squadron’ was reported from 
Nicaragua to have tendered the ser- 
vices of the U. S. S. Denver and Lieu- 
tenant Harding, naval civil engineer, 
to aid the Nicaraguan Government in 
locating a seaport in Nicaraguan 
waters of the Gulf of Fonseca. 


The official July summary of con- 
tacts of the Nicaraguan National 
Guard with bandits issued early in 
August showed that there had been 
14 skirmishes in which 19 bandits 


were killed, 17 wounded and 8 cap- 
tured. In addition, large quantities of 
supplies and munitions were cap- 


tured from the bandits. National 
Guard casualties totaled three. Ac- 
cording to Rear Admiral Campbell, 
commander of the Special Service 
Squadron, 46 bandits were killed and 
42 wounded by United States ma- 
rines and the constabulary in Nica- 
ragua, and one guard was killed, 8 
wounded and 1 missing, in June and 
July. On Aug. 8 a National Guard 
patrol of 25 men defeated a bandit 
group of 45, led by Pedro Salgado, 
one of Augustino Sandino’s lieuten- 
ants. Twelve bandits were killed, 6 
wounded and 2 captured. Late in 
August the destruction of three ban- 
dit camps by National Guard patrols 
was officially reported. 

Following the collective resigna- 
tion of the Guatemalan Cabinet on 
Aug. 30, President Lazaro Chacén ac- 
cepted the resignations of only three 
members. The new members of the 
Cabinet are: Dr. Alfredo Skinner 
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Klee (Foreign Affairs), General Fed- 
erico Aguilar Valenzuela (Commerce, 
Agriculture and Public Works), Dr. 
Castillo Monteroso (Interior and Jus- 
tice). 

The going into effect of a free trade 
treaty on natural products and arti- 
cles manufactured from natural prod- 
ucts of Honduras and Nicaragua was 
announced at Managua by Irving A. 
Lindberg, Collector General of Cus- 
toms and Resident High Commis- 
sioner, on Aug. 23. The treaty ex- 
cludes tobacco and alcohol, which are 
government monopolies. The inter- 
change of products will be chiefly ag- 
ricultural, and the purpose of the gov- 
ernments will be to equalize import 
tariffs. 

The Nicaraguan Congress convened 
in special session on Sept. 1 to con- 
sider new projects for economic re- 
organization, the most important 
being the early opening of a loan 
bank to aid coffee planters. 

The Presidential message to the Na- 
tional Assembly of Panama was, for 
the first time in history, delivered in 
person on Sept. 1 by the present Ex- 
ecutive, Dr. Harmodio Arosemena. 
The cordial relations between Panama 
and the United States were, he said: 
growing more comprehensive. He 
made no mention, however, of the 
pending treaty with the United States 
which met with an unfriendly recep- 
tion from the last Assembly. The 
major tasks before the present Assem- 
bly are the consideration of the re- 
port of the fiscal investigation made 
by a committee of experts at the re- 
quest of the government; the enact- 
ment of a new election law, and the 
authorization of a loan of $1,000,000 
for which negotiations are now under 
way. 


CUBAN SUGAR INDUSTRY’S 
TROUBLES 
In an effort to “find and apply rem- 
edies for the present deplorable situa- 
tion” of the Cuban sugar industry, a 
committeee, with Thomas W. Chad- 
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bourne as chairman, was formed early 
in August of representatives of all 
the financial interests connected with 
the industry, including the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, the National City Bank, 
the Royal Bank of Canada, Hayden, 
Stone & Co., executives of American- 
owned companies producing sugar in 
Cuba, and Cuban-owned estates. The 
committee stated on Aug. 7 that “a 
determined effort will be made to 
solve the problems which have beset 
the business for the last four or five 
years” and that “it is expected that a 
means will be found to handle the 
carry-overs which are affecting the 
markets adversely and to bring pro- 
duction and consumption into at least 
an approximate balance.” On Aug. 
26 a proposal for the curtailment of 
Cuban sugar production and exports 
to the United States as a first step in 
a major move to effect stabilization 
of the industry and to maintain prices 
was presented to the committee by 
Dr. Viriato Gutiérrez, a member of 
the Cuban Senate and former head of 
the Cuban Cooperative Export 
Agency. Subsequently Dr. Gutiérrez 
said: “Cuba proposes a method of per- 
mitting consumption to catch up with 
production and is trying to follow 
the same policy which the United 
States Federal Board is trying in 
helping the wheat and grain growers 
of the United States.” 


RADICALS ARRESTED IN CUBA 


A campaign of the Cuban Govern- 
ment against radicals resulted in the 
arrest and indictment of seventy per- 
sons in Havana early in August. 
Those arrested were charged with 
complicity in a plot to overthrow the 
government, and included Chinese and 
Spaniards in addition to Cubans. Nine 
alleged Spanish Communists were de- 
ported on Aug. 10, and sixteen days 
later two Cubans, Mario Reyes and 
Salustiano Sarrillo, were arrested, 
charged with being leaders of the 
Cuban Communist party. An investi- 
gation into an alleged seditious plot 
resulted in the arrest of twenty Cuban 
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Nationalists at Cruces, in Santa Clara 
Province, on Aug 29. Two days later 
Mrs. Martha Lane Morlote, an Ameri- 
can, was arrested, charged with high 
treason in connection with an alleged 
plot to reveal Cuban military secrets, 
She was released on Sept. 1. 


SANTO DOMINGO DEVASTATED 
BY HURRICANE 


A hurricane of unprecedented in- 
tensity on Sept. 3 practically de- 
stroyed the city of Santo Domingo, 
the oldest European settlement in the 
New World. United States Minister 
Curtis at Santo Domingo on Sept. 5 
said that a conservative estimate of 
the loss in life was given as 1,500. 
The following day an Associated Press 
dispatch estimated the number of 
dead in the city of Santo Domingo 
alone at 4,000, and the property loss 
at from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000. 
The number of injured was estimated 
at 5,000, of whom many were ex- 
pected to die. In a message to Domini- 
can Consul Julia in New York on Sept. 
5, President Trujillo asked for help 
from the United States and stated 
that 90 per cent of the city of Santo 
Domingo was destroyed. An Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch of the same day 
stated that of the city’s 10,000 build- 
ings before the storm, only 400 re- 
mained and that 30,000 people were 
homeless and destitute. The famous 
cathedral and other edifices built by 
the Spaniards in the early sixteenth 
century were among the few buildings 
that escaped destruction. 


General Rafael Leonidas Trujillo 
and General Rafael Estrella Urena 
were inaugurated as President and 
Vice President, respectively, of the 
Dominican Republic on Aug. 16. Gen- 
eral Urefia had been Provisional Presi- 
dent since February, and, in addition 
to becoming constitutional Vice Presi- 
dent, was appointed Secretary of For- 
eign Relations by President Trujillo. 
In this manner the three most impor- 
tant offices in the country are con- 
trolled by the two men. 








HE “Catherine- 
Wheel Republics 
of South Amer- 

ica’ —such was the 
phrase used by James 
Russell Lowell on one _ occasion 
in referring to our sister-republics of 
Latin America, so much in the public 
eye during the month just past. In 
using the term he gave apt expression 
to a North American conception of the 
Latin-American scheme of things gov- 
ernmentally that in view of recent 
events will apparently be harder than 
ever to eradicate. The overthrow of 
President Agusto Leguia of Peru on 
Aug. 25 and of President Hipdlito Iri- 
goyen of the Argentine Republic on 
Sept. 6, coming so soon after the oust- 
ing of President Hernando Siles of Bo- 
livia two months before, would seem 
to give color to what—paraphrasing 
Lowell—we may call the “revolving 
conception” of South American politi- 
cal organisms. When one adds to these 
faits accomplis the relatively recent 
overturns in Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic and the rumors of political 
disturbances in Cuba, in Panama, in 
Brazil and in Chile, not to mention the 
perennial agitation of the Venezuelan 
exiles, the force of the characteriza- 
tion seems all the greater. 


Some of its aptness is lost, however, 
when it is brought out that President 
Leguia had been uninterruptedly in 
power for eleven years, that is, since 
1919, with re-elections in 1924 and 
1929, and that he had also been Presi- 
dent from 1908 until 1912; and that 
President Irigoyen had served as Pres- 
ident of Argentina from 1916 to 1922, 
and was triumphantly elected again in 
1928, President Alvear, his own choice 
for his successor, having served the 
intervening six-year term. One won- 
ders what would become of the im- 
plied comparison were it not for 
our tradition against third terms and 
the regular recurrence of Presidential 
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elections, which make 
it possible to eliminate 
an incompetent, or a 
weak, sick or senile 
Chief Executive with- 
out resorting to violent methods. What 
would have happened at certain pe- 
riods of our history under different 
conditions no one can say; but it is an 
interesting field for speculation to con- 
sider how the orderly, conservative 
North American republic would have 
reacted when it had become thor- 
oughly weary, as it surely would have 
done, of some of its popular idols on 
the approach of physical decline of 
senility. If it is true, as has been said, 
that the obstinacy of two old men, 
suffering from ill health, prevented 
the entrance of the United States into 
the League of Nations, certainly we 
may be thankful to the founding 
fathers in fixing a four-year term for 
our Presidents and to Washington for 
the wholesome tradition against a 
third term, so far unviolated. 

Still other factors are involved in 
any comparison of two systems of 
government so dissimilar as the An- 
glo-Saxon American and the Latin- 
American. Chief among these are the 
different colonial systems followed by 
Spain and England, and the relative 
length of time during self-government 
that has prevailed in the former Span- 
ish and former British colonies. The 
former were ruled by viceroys, with 
almost absolute power and complete 
centralization of authority; the latter 
by royal Governors or grantees, often 
with a representative legislative body 
(such as the House of Burgesses in 
Virginia or the Great and General 
Court in Massachusetts) enjoying a 
considerable degree of local autonomy. 
Inherited respect for constitutional 
methods was, of course, an additional 
factor in the British colonies. As for 
the time element, the United States 
has been independent for over a cen- 
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tury and a half, while some of the 
Latin-American countries are only 
this year celebrating the first hun- 
dred years of their independent exis- 
tence. It would seem fair to allow at 
least an equal period of experimenta- 
tion with the democratic idea before 
attempting to evaluate the younger 
system. 

Turning to actual events that have 
lately come to pass, how is one to ex- 
plain the almost simultaneous and ap- 
parently so swift fall of two well-en- 
trenched one-man governments such 
as those of Sefores Leguia and Iri- 
goyen? What are the factors that mo- 
tivated the dramatic scenes unfolding 
before the spectator? In the first 
place, the suddenness of the revolu- 
tionary movements was only appar- 
ent; both had been in the offing for 
months if not years. As for the fac- 
tors involved, they may be boiled 
down, in the large, to two, one politi- 
cal and the other economic. The first 
is this, that every arbitrary, absolute 
government is at bottom a challenge 
to men or nations of spirit; and the 
second, that men or nations suffering 
from “hard times” instinctively seek 
some one to blame, and even punish, 
for their difficulties. The latter factor 
is familiar in American politics and 
accounts in part for the overturns in 
Congressional elections in Presidential 
“off-years.” Under somewhat differ- 
ent circumstances, that is precisely 
what has happened in Latin America. 

At first blush the connection be- 
tween an adverse economic stiuation 
and a military revolt, such as occurred 
both in Peru and in Argentina, may 
seem slight. Such is not the case. Sol- 
diers, like school-teachers, are usually 
poorly paid, but, like school-teachers 
and every one else, they have a 
predilection, which seems reasonable 
enough, for receiving their pay on 
time and in full. The initial revolt in 
Peru, according to reports, was pre- 
cipitated by the action of Colonel San- 
chez Cerro in telling the garrison at 
Arequipa on Aug. 22 that the govern- 
ment would not pay the troops. In 
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view of the poor record of the Iri- 
goyen Administration in paying bills 
against the government, it would not 
be surprising if a similar cause for 
discontent existed among the military 
forces of Argentina. 

That the government of Peru was 
arbitrary, if not tyrannical, does not 
seem to admit of doubt. Tales of years 
of imprisonment for political oppo- 
nents and the presence of hundreds of 
Peruvian exiles in France and Spain 
and even in Germany and the United 
States, are features that do not usu- 
ally accompany free and democratic 
forms of government. As for Argen- 
tina, its government, if not tyrannical, 
was, in the words of the Washington 
Post, “crabbed and arbitrary.” The 
concentration of authority in the 
hands of one man, and that man one 
who, because of old age and infirmity, 
could not possibly exercise all the gov- 
ernmental functions for which he had 
assumed direct responsibility, had 
brought about a situation described 
by this writer in CURRENT HISTORY a 
year ago as approaching a complete 
breakdown of governmental machin- 
ery. As long ago as last June, an edi- 
torial in La Prensa of Buenos Aires 
attributed the economic crisis in Ar- 
gentina to the “financial blunders” of 
the government; among these it listed 
the difficulties of creditors in collect- 
ing overdue accounts from govern- 
ment departments and chaotic condi- 
tions in the national budget. Dr. Iri- 
goyen’s interference with provincial 
governments is another instance of 
arbitrariness advanced by his oppo- 
nents, for Federal “intervenors” have 
been in control of four of the prov- 
inces, superseding the regularly elect- 
ed Governors and backed in some in- 
stances by Federal troops, for a year 
or more. 

Finally, both the deposed Presi- 
dents have been the objects of at- 
tempted assassination. Last December 
an assassin fired three shots, without 
effect, at Sefior Irigoyen, and another 
attempt in January was frustrated; 
while as recently as mid-August it 
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was reported from Lima that a plot to 
assassinate Sefior Leguia had proved 
abortive. Although no one would be 
foolish enough to consider attempted 
assassination of rulers as prima facie 
evidence of the “Sic semper tyrannis” 
motive, repeated efforts of this kind, 
reprehensible as they are, often indi- 
cate a reaction to political injustice, 
just as radical propaganda breeds on 
social injustice. 


If the world-wide economic depres- 
sion, supported by the inherent risks 
of dictatorships, may be said to be at 
the bottom of the political unrest of 
Latin America, what in more specific 
terms were the causes of the out- 
breaks in Peru and Argentina? For 
Argentina, the following seem to be 
outstanding: A marked decline in 
world demand for characteristically 
Argentine products, notably meat and 
grains, with a consequent fall in com- 
modity prices and a terrific decline in 
the value of exports, amounting to 
nearly 10 per cent for 1929 as com- 
pared to 1928, and a loss of over 35 
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per cent for the first seven months of 
1930, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1929; a drop of 14 
per cent in the value of the Argentine 
peso; generally “tight” money condi- 
tions; and an increase of nearly 50 per 
cent in business failures. On Aug. 24 
it was announced that President Iri- 
goyen “had under consideration” a 
memorandum drawn up by represen- 
tatives of agricultural and industrial 
groups, urging the adoption of a gov- 
ernmental program to relieve the 
alarming economic situation. In the 
words of one South American editor, 
“Sefior Irigoyen’s real failure was his 
inability to achieve better prices for 
grain or higher quotations for the 
peso.” To these purely economic fac- 
tors are to be added others of a politi- 
co-economic nature, some of which 
have already been mentioned. These 
include failure to make due disburse- 
ments of government funds; peremp- 
tory discharge of government em- 
ployes and appointment of large num- 
bers of unnecessary employes on a 
personal political basis; corruption 
in government offices; failure for 
months and even years to fill vacant 
Ambassadorial posts, conspicuously 
that at Washington, in the face of the 
decline in Argentina’s foreign trade, 
upon which her prosperity so largely 
depends; and repeated strikes in Bue- 
nos Aires and such important indus- 
trial centres as Rosario toward which 
the government manifested an indif- 
ferent or at least an ineffectual atti- 
tude. Of purely political factors, the 
most important were the President’s 
inability to get along with Congress 
(and his marked ability to get along 
without it, in contravention of the 
Constitution), the functioning of Con- 
gress being blocked for long periods 
by Irigoyenista Senators absenting 
themselves in order to prevent a quo- 
rum; his delay in convening the Con- 
gress elected last March, which should 
have met on May 1; and the Federal 
interventions in the provinces of San 
Juan, Mendoza, Santa Fé and Corrien- 
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tes, combined with the effort of Iri- 
goyenistas in the provincial Assembly 
of Entre Rios province to prevent the 
induction of Governor Quiros, an anti- 
Irigoyenista, by the favorite device of 
absenting themselves from the ses- 
sions. As for the army and navy, it 
was charged that promotions were 
made not on merit, but for personal 
and political reasons. To these factors 
may be added the petty political ambi- 
tions manifested in the strife between 
the two factions of the Radical party 
of which Dr. Irigoyen was the tradi- 
tional leader, namely, the “personal- 
ist” and the “‘anti-personalist” groups. 


In Peru the specific causes were 
somewhat similar. They included a 
business slump due to the fall in the 
price of typical Peruvian products, 
such as cotton, wool, sugar, copper, 
silver and other metals; a decline in 
customs receipts since Jan. 1 averag- 
ing $400,000 monthly; high money 
rates; inability to float the whole of 
the $15,000,000 loan authorized in 
1928; and an alarming decline in Pe- 
ruvian exchange, resulting on Aug. 21 
in the lowest quotation in history. On 
that day President Leguia asked Con- 
gress to authorize postponement of 
the submission of the 1931 budget 
until after Aug. 31, the final day un- 
der the Constitution for its submis- 
sion. Unlike President Irigoyen, Presi- 
dent Leguia was, however, an efficient 
President in so far as the conduct of 
government business was concerned. 
As justification for his régime, in 
fact, his apologists point to the great 
material strides made under his ad- 
ministration, particularly in public 
works such as the harbor development 
at Callao, and to the advance in edu- 
cational facilities, improvement of the 
condition of the Indians, and other so- 
cial progress. Against this are the 
charges of nepotism, of alliances with 
foreign capital, and of large sums re- 
ceived for the sale of concessions, 
which the ex-President now seems des- 
tined to face. One report alleged that 
the ex-President had some $38,000,000 
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on deposit in London banks, and de- 
clared that the new government is 
holding Sefor Leguia in an effort to 
obtain these funds. The political fac- 
tors involved may be summed up in 
the phrase used by revolutionary agi- 
tators, “denial of civil liberties,” most 
strikingly illustrated by the fact that 
the Bolivian daily La Razdn, of La 
Paz, in an editorial following the 
revolution, congratulated Hl Comercio, 
of Lima, on the attainment of freedom 
of the press after eleven years of 
censorship. 


As in the case of the revolution in 
Bolivia in June, the events leading up 
to the overthrow of the two Presi- 
dents unfolded themselves with dra- 
matic intensity and kaleidoscopic ra- 
pidity. Like ex-President Siles of Bo- 
livia, apparently neither President Le- 
guia nor President Irigoyen conceived 
of the possibility that the army might 
go over so whole-heartedly, almost as 
a unit, to the revolutionary move- 
ment. In fact, the almost complete 
unanimity between the populace and 
the army in all three countries is one 
of the striking features of the whole 
series of events. Only in Buenos Aires, 
a great metropolis with a large social- 
istic and communistic population, does 
there appear to have been any popular 
opposition to the new régime, and 
that was manifested in sporadic shoot- 
ing in the streets on the night follow- 
ing the success of the revolution. 


Another striking factor, already 
perhaps sufficiently stressed in the 
last two issues of CURRENT HISToRY, 
is the réle of youth, represented by 
university students and military ca- 
dets in the respective dramas. In Ar- 
gentina, as in Bolivia and Peru, stu- 
dent demonstrations played a great 
part in gaining popular support for 
the revolution, while the death of stu- 
dent agitators in all three countries 
won further popular sympathy. The 
sight of the bodies of youthful victims 
of police or soldier fire, carried 
through the streets by their demon- 
strating comrades—a procedure fol- 
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lowed in Argentina, Peru and Bolivia 
alike—and the élan with which stu- 
dents and military cadets took the ini- 
tiative against government forces, un- 
doubtedly contributed greatly to the 
success of the respective movements. 

The first intimation of revolution- 
ary activity in Argentina followed 
closely upon the success of the Peru- 
vian coup, to be discussed later. On 
Aug. 27, the President was warned by 
Dr. Juan de la Campa, Minister of 
Justice, that a revolution might break 
out immediately. For several days 
manifestations against the adminis- 
tration, which the President’s sup- 
porters had countered, had been under 
way. Mysterious troop movements and 
the posting of guards with machine 
guns on the roofs of houses adjacent 
to that of the President indicated that 
something was afoot, though just 
what that something was remained a 
matter of mystery for several days, 
during which there were sporadic out- 
breaks in the streets and almost unin- 
terrupted conferences with members 
of the Cabinet and army and navy of- 
ficers, about the cause and character 
of which the public and press could 
only speculate. A telephone strike 
complicated the situation. Dr. Irigo- 
yen was reported on Aug. 28 to have 
promised to call a special session of 
Congress on Sept. 8 in an attempt to 
meet the widespread criticism of his 
inactivity in the face of the country’s 
problems. Street clashes continued, 
but were apparently not a serious 
menace to the government. On Aug. 
31 a hostile demonstration prevented 
the Minister of Agriculture from in- 
augurating the annual cattle show, an 
incident which showed the temper of 
the population. 

After conferences with high army 
and navy officers, the Minister of War 
resigned on Sept. 2, declaring he could 
no longer be responsible for the 
troops. On the same day the President 
fell ill with influenza, from which he 
was still suffering at the time of writ- 
ing, and rumors were current that 
members of his Cabinet were urging 
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him to resign or to leave the country 
for a period, turning over the conduct 
of affairs to the Vice President, Dr. 
Enrique Martinez. This step he ulti- 
mately took, but too late. On that day 
the students, who had been in the 
dark along with most of the civilian 
population, as to the meaning of the 
various moves, issued a manifesto de- 
manding an explanation of the gov- 
ernment’s military preparations. On 
Sept. 3 it was reported that the Presi- 
dent had refused the Cabinet’s re- 
quest, conveyed through his personal 
physician, that he resign, while forty- 
four opposition members of Congress 
held a meeting at which the adminis- 
tration was condemned. On Sept. 4 the 
university students, who had been 
somewhat behind their brothers of Bo- 
livia and Peru in taking the lead in 
revolutionary activity, battled the po- 
lice in the Plaza de Mayo in Buenos 
Aires, several of their number being 
killed. On Sept. 5 the President, with- 
out resigning, delegated his executive 
powers to the Vice President, who 
promptly declared martial law, estab- 
lishing a rigid censorship and prohib- 
iting public gatherings in the streets. 

It was no longer possible to save the 
situation. Dr. Martinez only held 
power for a day, for on Sept. 6 troops 
under command of General José Eva- 
risto Uriburu marched unopposed into 
the city and took over the govern- 
ment, with General Uriburu as provi- 
sional President, amid popular rejoic- 
ing. President Irigoyen, desperately 
ill, was stopped at La Plata and taken 
to the barracks of an infantry regi- 
ment, where he wrote his resignation. 
When Government House was cap- 
tured, the Vice President resigned, af- 
ter a dramatic interview with General 
Uriburu, who informed him of the 
success of the revolution and demand- 
ed his resignation. “You may kill me, 
but I will not resign,” Dr. Martinez 
said; to which Uriburu replied: “I am 
not foolish enough to make a martyr 
of you; resign or you will be impris- 
oned.” Martinez thereupon resigned. 
Similar good sense is apparently be- 
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ing shown in dealing with Dr. Irigo- 
yen, the new President announcing 
that the ex-President was not a 
prisoner and was being given every 
medical attention. 

Thus fell, a victim to his own in- 
firmities and eccentricities as well as 
to economic and political factors, the 
man who had won an overwhelming 
political victory in the elections of 
1928, his tremendous popularity dissi- 
pated. Because of his recluse-like life 
and his distrust of his advisers, he 
had not realized that his hold on the 
people had waned. There can be no 
doubt, too, that ill-health and advanc- 
ing years had played their part. His 
sluggishness as an administrator was 
probably due in great measure to his 
physical condition. Sick and senile, his 
condition is summed up in the news- 
paper comment, “Irigoyen is no longer 
Irigoyen.” His party, leadership in 
which he had inherited from his uncle, 
Dr. Leandro Alem, who committed su- 
icide after an unsuccessful revolt, and 
which Irigoyen had developed from a 
mere revolutionary threat in 1905 to 
an organization capable of winning 
Congress in 1912 and the Presidency 
in 1916, is apparently done for as well. 
“El Hombre”—“The Man”—as his ad- 
mirers called him, is the man of Ar- 
gentina no more. 

The provisional President was sworn 
in on Sept. 8, with the following Cabi- 
net: 

Provisional 

Uriburu. 

Vice President—Enrique Santa Marina. 

Foreign Affairs—Ernesto Bosch. 

War—General Francisco Medina. 

Navy—Rear Admiral Abel Renard. 

Finance—Enrique Pérez. 

Interior—Matias Sanchez Sorrondo. 

Public Instruction—Dr. Ernesto Padilla. 

Agriculture—Horacio Varela. 

Public Works—Octavio Pico. 

With the exception of the two port- 
folios, War and Navy, the Uriburu 
Cabinet, it was pointed out, is com- 
posed of civilians. 

General Uriburu announced his in- 
tention of appointing an Ambassador 
to Washington immediately upon 
American recognition of his govern- 


President — General José 
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ment, and declared that Argentina 
had no intention of withdrawing from 
the Pan American Union, as had been 
reported. Restoration of Congression- 
al activities and elections as soon as 
feasible were likewise promised. An 
iron hand in dealing with disturbances 
was in prospect. 

A distinguished soldier, of modest 
bearing, General Uriburu, a man of 
62, apparently enjoys the respect and 
affection of his fellows. He was for- 
merly a close friend of Irigoyen and 
Commander-in-Chief of the army dur- 
ing the latter’s first administration, 
being transferred by President Alvear 
to a less important command. He is 
said to regard the army merely as the 
agent of the nation in its present ac- 
tivity, and is pledged to turn over the 
government to the people after it has 
been cleansed of corruption and petty 
politics. The task before him in the 
economic field is a difficult one, and 
the efforts of his government to solve 
Argentina’s problems will be watched 
with sympathetic interest. 

“T hereby close another chapter in 
Peru’s. history.” With these words 
President Leguia of Peru handed his 
resignation to a military junta on the 
early morning of Aug. 25, after an all- 
night conference in which he strove 
unsuccessfully to cling to the dicta- 
torial power he had exercised so long. 
Like Irigoyen’s delegation of author- 
ity to the Vice President, President 
Leguia’s relinquishment of power to a 
junta largely of his own choosing was 
only a passing phase in the transfer of 
the government to an entirely new ré- 
gime. On Aug. 27 the military junta 
of General Manuel Ponce in turn re- 
linquished the reins of power to Lieut. 
Col. Luis M. Sanchez Cerro, the 41- 
year-old officer who had initiated the 
revolt in Arequipa on Aug. 22, and 
Colonel Sanchez Cerro was sworn in 
as provisional President with a Cabi- 
net composed exclusively of military 
men. The intervening events included 
the student manifestations, which 
seem to have become a regular formu- 











la, street-fighting in Lima and conse- 
quent casualties among the demon- 
strators, a revolt of military and na- 
val cadets, and finally the complete 
collapse of the President’s hold on the 
loyalty of the army. Sefior Leguia’s 
resignation was practically forced 
py his military advisers, his action 
coming too late to forestall the suc- 
cess of the Arequipa movement, if in- 
deed it could have been blocked in any 
event. President Leguia took refuge 
on the naval vessel Almirante Grau, 
which set sail from Callao with the in- 
tention of bearing him into exile, only 
to return on orders of Colonel Sanchez 
Cerro. For several days the former 
President, seriously ill, remained on 
board the ship in the harbor, until on 
Sept. 1 he was removed to the prison 
on the island of San Lorenzo, in Callao 
Harbor, in which so many of his poli- 
tical enemies had been imprisoned, 
there to await trial for the various 
misdeeds of which he is accused. 
Colonel Sanchez Cerro, a veteran of 
the Spanish Foreign Legion, which he 
joined after an unsuccessful revolt 
against Leguia in 1922, has been a 
fighting man all his life. He was ac- 
tive in the revolution of 1914, in 
which President Billinghurst was un- 
seated, and is reported to have been 
wounded numerous times in various 
encounters in which he has partici- 
pated. His popularity with the army 
and with the population, judging by 
the former’s refusal to suppori the 
first military junta and the latter’s 
demonstrations since he has assumed 
power, is boundless. Among his first 
official acts were the abolition of cen- 
sorship of the press, action to elimi- 
nate organized gambling, the lifting 
of martial law, and the suspension of 
constitutional guarantees which would 
have prevented trial of the ex-Presi- 
dent and his aides on charges of mis- 
appropriation of public funds and 
other charges of malfeasance. For the 
latter purpose a special tribunal has 
been set up, one of whose members is 
Adolfo Lainez Lozada, who for nine 
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years was a prisoner of Leguia’s gov- 
ernment on San Lorenzo Island, where 
the ex-President is now himself a pris- 
oner. 

Fears that the new régime might 
precipitate an international disturb- 
ance by attempting to reopen the Tac- 
na-Arica question with Chile were al- 
layed by the announcement of Colonel 
Ernesto Montague, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, that it had no such in- 
tention. The new government also in- 
tends to seek adjustment of the pend- 
ing boundary question with Ecuador, 
he said. 

A potential difficulty over the de- 
tention of two Americans, Lieut. Com- 
mander Harold B. Grow, U. S. N., 
who has been serving with the Peru- 
vian air forces, and Charles W. Sutton, 
seemed to be obviated by the release 
of the two prisoners on Sept. 7, al- 
though it was announced that they 
must appear before the tribunal just 
mentioned. There is no evidence of a 
definite anti-American attitude on 
the part of the new government, in 
spite of this episode, President San- 
chez Cerro having deciared that 
friendly relations with the United 
States will be maintained “on the 
basis of equal dealing with equal.” 

No direct indication of such an atti- 
tude is discernible in the Argentine 
situation either. There has been vigor- 
ous and continuous denunciation, it is 
true, of our tariff, but it has come 
from the same newspapers and 
groups that have violently attacked 
the ex-President for his failure to ap- 
point an Ambassador to the United 
States. Sefior Irigoyen was if any- 
thing anti-American; certainly the 
change cannot make matters any 
worse. 

The question of American recogni- 
tion of the new de facto governments 
is one for diplomats to handle. For 
the American people at large, how- 
ever, in spite of natural sympathy for 
the fallen leaders, especially for 
President Leguia, a stanch friend of 
the United States, there seems to be 
no reason to expect anything but 
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good wishes for their success in their 
difficult tasks and the cordial good- 
will that should characterize our re- 
lations with all nations, and particu- 
larly with our sister-republics. 


BOLIVIA’S NEW GOVERNMENT 


While Argentina and Peru are still 
in the initial stages of political re- 
organization, Bolivia has been going 
forward steadily in its program for 
the restoration of constitutional and 
civilian government. The military 
junta headed by General Carlos 
Blanco Galindo has set election dates 
as follows: For a popular referendum 
on a new constitution, Jan, 4, 1931; 
for election of President and Vice 
Presidents, Jan. 5, and for members 
of Congress, Jan. 6. A joint ticket has 
been nominated, representing the 
three leading parties, and consisting 
of Dr. Daniel Salamanca, leader of 
the Genuine Republicans, for Presi- 
dent; Dr. Ismael Montes, leader of the 
Liberals, for First Vice President, and 
Dr. Bautista Saavedra, leader of the 
Republicans, for Second Vice Presi- 
dent. Both Dr. Montes and Dr. 
Saavedra are former Presidents, and 
all the nominees are returned exiles, 
expelled by the Siles régime. How 
they will pull together in harness is a 
problem; an American parallel, not 
necessarily valid as to the personali- 
ties concerned, would have been the 
nomination in 1916 of Bryan for Pres- 
ident, with Roosevelt and Wilson run- 
ning on the ticket with him. Dr. Sala- 
manca, enthusiastically received on 
his return to La Paz on Aug. 15, de- 
clared that if the fusion ticket is suc- 
cessful he will try to give Bolivia an 
administration devoted to “liberty, 
peace, industry and economy.” Dr, 
Salamanca is a man of recognized 
integrity and patriotism, a noted ora- 
tor and enjoys public confidence. 

Bolivia, like Peru and Argentina, 
has suffered severely from the gen- 
eral economic depression. Her burden 
of public debt is heavy, and she faces 
a deficit on the 1930 budget of more 
than $4,000,000. The collapse in the 
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price of tin, her chief product, ac- 
counts for most of her difficulties, 
Small mines have shut down and 
large ones reduced operations, with 
consequent lack of employment. On 
Sept. 6 a general strike was called in 
the Llallagua mining district, one of 
the largest mining centres, adding 
further difficulties to the burdens as- 
sumed by the de facto government 
when it ousted President Siles two 
months ago on the ground that he 
was preparing to perpetuate his 
administration by unconstitutional 
means. The junta has announced that 
stocks belonging to the ex-President 
amounting to $125,000 had been at- 
tached on Sept. 4, as guaranty of the 
payment of a larger sum alleged to be 
due the treasury from Dr. Siles. The 
latter has denied the charges of graft 
made by the new government. 

The Bolivian Government was the 
first to recognize the new régime in 
Peru, the respective military juntas 
having extended mutual recognition. 


UNREST IN BRAZIL 

Reports of revolutionary activities 
in Brazil persisted in spite of govern- 
ment denials. The general South 
American economic depression has 
affected Brazil especially. The col- 
lapse of the coffee market and the in- 
effectiveness of the Brazilian coffee 
valorization plan have left her a prey 
to financial trials similar to those 
of other Latin-American countries. 
Hardly had the disturbed political sit- 
uation in the State of Parahyba been 
brought under control by the capture 
by Federal troops of the city of Prin- 
ceza from the rebels against the State 
Government who held it, when insur- 
rections were reported in the States 
of Rio Grande do Norte and Rio 
Grande do Sul, as well as Santa Cath- 
arina. El Diario of Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, which adjoins the Brazilian 
State of Rio Grande do Sul, persisted 
in its reports of revolutionary activi- 
ties there. 

Brazil had student disorders in 
August, when a riot, in which one 
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soldier was killed and twelve persons 
injured, followed refusal of the 
authorities to permit a student parade 
in honor of Joao Pessoa, recently 
assassinated President of the State of 
Parahyba. 


Restoration of something 


ap- 


proaching Congressional participation 
in the government seemed in prospect 
in Ecuador and Chile. In Ecuador the 
first constitutional Congress since 
1924 convened on Aug. 10. President 
Isidro Ayora has been governing 
without a Congress since the coup 
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d’état which placed him in the Presi- 
dency in 1925. In Chile the six-month 
period during which President Carlos 
Ibanez had been granted extraordi- 
nary executive powers, enabling him 
to perform functions ordinarily re- 
quiring Congressional approval, ex- 
pired on Aug. 22. 

Chile, like other Latin-American 
countries, has her student problem. 
The University of Chile has been 
closed by student disorders following 
refusal to permit the establishment of 
a student council, and may not be re- 
opened until April, 1931. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


ESPITE acute 
pangs of un- 
employment at 


home and grave appre- 
hension concerning the 
prolonged crisis in India, the Imperial 
Conference, which was scheduled to 
meet late in September in London, was 
the centre of political thought in Great 
Britain during the preceding two 
months. The quadrennial gathering of 
empire statesmen has held this posi- 
tion for two different but closely re- 
lated sets of reasons. It is widely be- 
lieved that at this conference agree- 
ments may be reached that will de- 
velop the British Empire as an eco- 
nomic unit and thus open a way out 
of the economic morass in which Great 
Britain is now struggling; and that 
the imperial constitutional adjust- 
ments that were formulated in the 
Balfour report of 1926 may be still 
further consolidated and perfected. It 
is also realized that the next general 
election in Great Britain may be 
fought upon the imperial fiscal issues 
that will be the vital subjects of dis- 
cussion at the conference. 

As the early Parliaments at West- 
minster were grand inquests into the 
State of the realm of England, the 
Imperial Conferences have become the 
debating ground of the world-wide 
British Commonwealth of Nations of 
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the twentieth century. 
These parliaments of 
empire were initiated 
in 1887 with a Co- 
lonial Conference held 
in London in connection with the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the accession of Queen Victoria. In 
1902 the gatherings of “colonial” 
statesmen were established as periodic 
meetings, and in 1907 the changing 
status of the Dominions was recog- 
nized by the instituting of the title of 
Imperial Conference to designate their 
quadrennial sessions in London. Just 
before the World War it seemed pos- 
sible that the conference might de- 
velop into a genuine parliament of the 
empire. Since that time, however, the 
tide has turned and it now seems evi- 
dent that the British Empire of the 
future is to consist of Great Britain, 
the Irish Free State and the Domin- 
ions, each constitutionally separate 
from and equal to the others, and all 
bound together by ties of sentiment, 
interest and allegiance to a common 
sovereign. The Imperial Conference is 
the meeting ground of the representa- 
tives of these several commonwealths. 
Concerning its status and powers 
Manfred Nathan, a British authority, 
has recently written in Empire Gov- 
ernment (published by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press): “In the strictest sense, 
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its resolutions were not binding. Nev- 
ertheless, once such a resolution was 
taken, it constituted an undertaking 
that, so far as lay within the power 
of those binding themselves to it, 
would be given effect to, by legislative 
means or otherwise, in the part or 
parts of the empire concerned. The 
taking of these resolutions has thus 
become a well recognized practice, 
and, by a convention which has come 
into existence and has become a part 
of the unwritten constitutional doc- 
trine of the empire, any such resolu- 
tion has come to be regarded as bind- 
ing if assented to by the conference 
as a whole, even though it is not rec- 
ognized or sanctioned by any formal 
law.” 


The agenda for the conference of 
1930 was recently laid before the 
British House of Common by the 
Prime Minister, who summarized its 
contents as follows: 


The Imperial Conference will afford 
an opportunity for a general review and 
discussion of all matters, both in the 
political and economic spheres, of com- 
mon interest to the members of the 
British Commonwealth under the fol- 
lowing heads:— 

(1) Inter-imperial relations. 
(2) Foreign policy and defense. 
(3) Economic questions. 


As regards inter-imperial relations 
particular questions for consideration 
will be the recommendations of the re- 
cent Conference on the Operation of 
Dominion Legislation, including certain 


matters expressly mentioned in the re- 
port of that conference as requiring 
further examination—namely, national- 
ity and the suggested tribunal for the 
determination of inter-imperial dis- 
putes; also other matters of a constitu- 
tional character cognate to and arising 
from those discussed in the report of 
the Inter-Imperial Relations Committee 
of the Conference of 1926. Under the 
head of nationality the special question 
of the position of married women will 
be included. 


As regards foreign policy and defense 
the agenda will cover the further de- 
velopment of a peace and arbitration 
policy. This heading will include the 
question of the reduction and limitation 
of armaments, together with any spe- 
cific subjects connected with foreign 
policy which may require examination, 
and various aspects of defense. 

On the economic side the following 
will be the main headings: 


(a) General question of the trade of 
the Empire, including capital invest- 
ments and establishment of branch in- 
dustries, the effect of successive tariff 
changes and the extent and effect of 
inter-imperial tariff preferences, and 
also of other factors such as cartels, &c.; 


(b) Bulk purchase and price stabiliza- 
tion; 

(c) Development of  inter-imperial 
trade by Trade Commissioner services, 
exhibitions and general publicity: 

(d) Oversea settlement; 

(e) The past and future work of the 
Imperial Economic Committee, the Em- 
pire Marketing Board, and the Im- 
perial Institute; , 

(f) Questions of cooperation in agri 
cultural research (including cotton 
growing), forestry, and minerals; 

(g) Special meetings of experts on 
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industrial research and standardization; 

(nh) Transport and communications, 
including review of the work of the 
Imperial Shipping Committee and the 
Oversea Mechanical Transport Council, 
survey of steamship services, develop- 
ment of civil aviation, cable, radio, 
broadcasting, postal, and news services. 
Under this heading would come also the 
question of the proposed agreements re- 
lating to merchant shipping legislation 
recommended in the report of the Con- 
ference on the Operation of Dominion 
Legislation. 


Pre-Conference discussion through- 
out the Empire made it clear that, 
as the session of 1926 was devoted 
mainly to the subject of inter-imperial 
' political and constitutional relation- 
ships, that of 1930 would be dominated 
by economic questions. Shall a tariff 
wall be erected around the British 
Empire, within which the members 
thereof shall exchange commodities 
upon a basis of free trade or mutually 
agreeable preferences? This is the 
question that the imperial statesmen 
are facing in London, and it is hardly 
too much to say that in some quar- 
ters the question is a burning one, 
In Great Britain such a project would 
mean an abandonment of free trade 
for protection and the reversal of fis- 
cal policies of almost a century’s 
standing. Yet even the Trades Union 
Congress, traditional stronghold of 
free trade, on Sept. 2 adopted a reso- 
lution demanding the serious consid- 
eration of imperial preference. The 
Congress recommended that “in the 
light of tendencies toward greater 
economic solidarity among certain 
groups of nations we should be well 
advised to develop as far as possible 
such economic relations between the 
constituent parts of the British com- 
monwealth as will be to our mutual 
advantage.” In this demand Trades 
Union leaders are joined by bankers 
of the first importance, by the Asso- 
ciation of British Chambers of Com- 
merce, and by a group of growing in- 
fluence within the Conservative party. 
The leaders of the Labor party, now 
the British Government, apparently 
had not yet accepted the lead of the 
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Congress, but were believed to be 
seriously considering imperial prefer- 
ence as a way out of the almost in- 
superable economic difficulties with 
which they are faced. The Liberals 
alone seem to stand fast in the faith 
of free trade, and on Sept. 1 their 
position was emphasized by a mani- 
festo issued by 116 bankers, indus- 
trialists and liberal statesmen urging 
the country not to allow itself to be 
stampeded into a retaliatory policy 
of protection. 


After all, however, the fate of any 
proposal for imperial economic co- 
operation lies with the Dominions. As 
was dramatically demonstrated by the 
recent Canadian election, and subse- 
quently emphasized by South Africa 
and Australia, the decision will be 
made by each Commonwealth with 
primary reference to its own interests, 
rather than to the welfare of Great 
Britain, or even of the Empire as a 
whole. The Conference will reveal 
what the Dominions deem their sev- 
eral interests to be, and how far they 
believe that they can be served by the 
development of an imperial economic 
system. This meeting, therefore, is 
an event of major importance to the 
British Empire as a whole, to each 
unit thereof, and to the world at 
large. 


BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT CRISIS 


With unemployment past the 2,000,- 
000-mark, the highest figure since 
1921, when the peak, 2,580,429, was 
reached, governmental and private 
agencies in Great Britain have been 
seeking to determine the causes and 
devise the remedies for a situation 
that in some quarters is considered 
well-nigh desperate. The general atti- 
tude on the subject was well reflected 
in a leader in the London Times of 
Aug. 12, which declared: “The se- 
riousness of the position can hardly 
be exaggerated. Over 2,000,000 per- 
sons are out of work at a time when 
no sudden collapse of demand as in 
1921 nor any protracted industrial 
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strife as in 1926 exists to give a ready 
explanation of the rise in the figures. 
Again, in earlier years a temporary 
increase over the period of holidays 
was followed by a corresponding de- 
crease when the nation returned to 
work. But the sinister feature of the 
statistics during the past nine months 
has been that these holiday increases 
have not subsequently been cancelled 
out. The seasonal rise at Christmas 
was 207,000. The subsequent fall was 
only 37,000, and by Feb. 3 even this 
improvement had been lost. The sea- 
sonal rise at Easter was 38,000, and 
there was no recovery at all. At Whit- 
suntide it was 110,000 and a recovery 
of 70,000 was more than lost within a 
week. The result is that since the 
present government took office the 
number of the unemployed has risen 
by over 900,000. All these facts must 
raise two main questions: How far is 
the increase in unemployment due to 
the failure to produce conditions in 
which industry can prosper, and how 
far is it due to defects in the system 
of unemployment insurance?” 

To the first of these questions the 
Times gives the answer suggested by 
the Association of British Chambers 
of Commerce in a memorandum sub- 
mitted to the MacDonald Government 
on Aug. 7. The association cited the 
unprotected state of the British home 
market and the high cost of produc- 
tion, making it impossible to meet 
world competitive prices, as the main 
reason for Great Britain’s continued 
loss of trade and her increasing un- 
employment. As to the system of un- 
employment insurance. the Times 
characterized it as “an illusion and a 
scandal,” and declared that there is 
danger that it may collapse entirely. 
The first serious defect in the scheme 
is that the “relation of contributions 
to benefits is not based upon any prin- 
ciple of insurance,” and that the Ex- 
chequer cannot indefinitely stand up 
under the strain of what is really a 
dole. The second major defect in the 
law is that its provisions allow those 
so inclined to “beat the system” by 
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deliberately working just enough 
weeks during the year to enable them 
to draw benefits during the rest of 
the time. Presumably the questions 
raised by the Times, together with 
every other aspect of unemployment, 
were considered by the joint meetings 
of the government and the leaders of 
the Liberal party that were held to 
seek a solution for this problem. 


ANGLICAN PRELATES’ 
ENCYCLICAL 


The Lambeth Conference, composed 
of 307 Archbishops and Bishops of 
the Anglican Church in all parts of 
the world, on Aug. 14 issued a notable 
encyclical letter and set of resolu- 
tions upon many of the important 
questions before the world today. 
Among those statements which at- 
tracted the widest attention were an 
endorsement of the Kellogg Pact, 
a recommendation that churchmen 
should not support a war in case their 
country had refused to submit the 
causes thereof to arbitration, a decla- 
ration that the conditions of modern 
life call for a fresh statement from 
the Christian Church upon the sub- 
ject of sex, a qualified approval of 
birth control under certain condi- 
tions, a declaration concerning di- 
vorce and an enunciation of principles 
that should govern race relations in 
the modern world. Some of the views 
expressed by the conference aroused 
heated controversy in England, espe- 
cially those concerning modern social 
questions, such as birth control and 
divorce. The reaction of the Anglo- 
Catholic churchmen to the conference 
and its pronouncements emphasized 
the deep schism between this body of 
churchmen and their fellows within 
the communion. 


NEW CANADIAN GOVERNMENT'S 
POLICIES 


The special session of the Cana- 
dian Parliament called to deal with 
the problems of unemployment met 
in Ottawa on Sept. 8. The only im- 
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portant announcement in the four- 
sentence speech from the throne in- 
formed the two houses that ‘“meas- 
ures will be submitted for your con- 
sideration, including amendments to 
the customs act and the customs tar- 
iff, which, it is anticipated, will do 
much to meet the unusual conditions 
which now prevail.” Thus an upward 
revision of the tariff was forecast as 
the new Conservative Government’s 
chief measure for the relief of unem- 
ployment and general economic de- 
pression in the Dominion. Before the 
meeting of Parliament the Employ- 
ment Service Council of Canada had, 
on Aug. 25, made twelve recommenda- 
tions for the alleviation of the eco- 
nomic situation, which outlined a 
complete program of legislative and 
executive action, Federal and Provin- 
cial. Captain George Black, member 
from the Yukon, was elected Speaker 
of the new House of Commons. 

The Canadian Government official- 
ly announced on Aug. 15 the discontin- 
uance of immigration from Europe, 
except in the case of experienced farm- 
ers in possession of ample means to 
establish and maintain themselves on 
farms, and wives and children of im- 
migrants already established in the 
Dominion. “This policy,” W. A. Gor- 
don, Minister of Immigration, said, 
“is rendered necessary by reason of 
the unemployment in Canada. The 
purpose is to prevent persons coming 
to this country who will not be able to 
find work on arrival and to protect 
the people of Canada from the burden 
of such unemployment. We regard the 
present situation as temporary, but 
we propose to apply an effective rem- 
edy until conditions have improved 
and to control any immigration move- 
ment in the future, so that immigra- 
tion will not again be a contributing 
factor to unemployment.” 


AUSTRALIAN FINANCIAL DIFFI- 
CULTIES 


The serious financial difficulties in 
which Australia has found herself 
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seem to have been put in the way of 
solution by a conference between rep- 
resentatives of the Federal and the 
State governments, held on Aug. 21. 
The program of rehabilitation in- 
cludes a drastic reduction in expendi- 
ture, totaling about $150,000,000 for 
the current year and arrangements 
with the Bank of England for the 
funding of some $180,000-000 of lia- 
bilities abroad. In putting her finan- 
cial house in order Australia had the 
assistance of Sir Otto Niemeyer, rep- 
resenting the Bank of England, and 
it was understood that the arrange- 
ments to meet the nation’s indebted- 
ness met with the approval of that 
institution. As a part of the general 
scheme agreed to, it was announced 
that if after three months’ trial the 
present budget arrangements do not 
yield enough money to meet the needs 
of the country, a special session of 
Parliament would be called to alter 
them. 


INDIAN CONFERENCE SUM- 
MONED 


The British Government announced 
on Sept. 10 that sixty-six Indians of 
all religions and of all parties, except 
the National Congress, would attend 
the round-table conference at St. 
James’s Palace, London, opening on 
Oct. 20. No invitations were sent to 
Mahatma Gandhi, the Pandits Nehru, 
the Patel brothers and Mrs. Naidu, 
all leaders of the civil disobedience 
campaign. Ten ruling Princes are 
among the sixteen delegates from 
Indian native States, while the dele- 
gation from British India represents 
all classes from high-caste Brahmins 
to “Untouchables.” Among the dele- 
gates are 22 Hindus, 15 Moslems, 2 
Sikhs, 1 Parsee, 1 Buddhist and 1 In- 
dian Christian. Sir Tej Sapru and 
M. R. Jayakar, who conducted nego- 
tiations with Gandhi, are among the 
leading moderates who will attend the 
conference, while prominent liberals 
include Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
who represented India in the League 
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of Nations Assembly in 1927, and Sir 
Phiroze Sethna. Another well-known 
delegate will be Srinivasa Sastri, who 
helped draw up the Montagu reforms 
of 1917 and represented India at the 
Washington naval conference in 1921. 
The Moslem representatives include 
the Aga Khan, spiritual head of 
India’s 80,000,000 Mohammedans; 
M. A. Jinnah, president of the Mos- 
lem League, and Maulana Mohammed 
Ali, an editor who was imprisoned in 
connection with Gandhi’s non-cooper- 
ation campaign but who now disap- 
proves of civil disobedience. M. R. 
Bahadur Srinivasan will represent the 
“Untouchables.” Two women will also 
be delegates—Mrs. Shah Nanaz and 
Mrs. Subbarayan, wife of the Chief 
Minister of Madras. 

During the month preceding the 
above announcement the contending 
forces of the National Congress and 
the Government of India remained 
virtually at stalemate, and finally the 
persistent efforts by Indian moderates 
and the government to reach an agree- 
ment with the Congress whereby fur- 
ther civil disobedience would be sus- 
pended until after the conference in 
London ended in failure. Gandhi was 
willing to call a truce, under certain 
conditions, but the radical element of 
the Congress, headed by the Pandits 
Nehru, father and son, blocked the 
movement for peace. 

Although physical violence was 
less noticeable during this period than 
during previous months, sporadic con- 


flicts between the Nationalists and 
the police occurred in various parts 
of the country. The boycott, however, 
was increased in effectiveness, and in 
the opinion of foreign observers was 
reacting disastrously upon British 
trade in and with India. The finan- 
cial effects of the Gandhi campaign 
also affected government revenues in 
a serious manner. In an official state- 
ment issued on Aug. 4 by the gov- 
ernment of the Central Provinces, it 
was reported that the revenue for the 
current financial year probably would 
fall short of the budget estimates by 
$1,725,000. At the same time there 
was a radical increase in expenditures 
for police and jails. The result was 
that the constructive expenditures of 
the provinces were drastically cut and 
many projects abandoned entirely. 
Much the same situation prevailed in 
virtually every other part of India. 
Meanwhile, serious fighting took 
place on the Northwest frontier. 
Peshawar itself was fiercely attacked 
on Aug. 8 by more than 5,000 tribes- 
men from the north, and although 
they were repulsed intermittant war- 
fare continued along a considerable 
front. At the same time, the com- 
munal rioting, which is an established 
characteristic of Indian life, assumed 
unusually serious proportions, espe- 
cially in the United Provinces. More 
than a score of dead, hundreds of 
wounded, and the destruction of much 
property resulted from this strife be- 
tween Hindu and Moslem Indians. 


British Policy in India 


RITISH policy to- 
B ward India is based 

on the declaration 
made by Montagu in 1917 
and embodied in the Gov- 
ernment of India act, 1919, that self- 
governing institutions must be grad- 
ually developed with a view to the 
progressive realization of responsible 
government and the increasing asso- 
ciation of Indians in every branch of 
administration. All parties in Britain 
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are agreed that this is 
the goal to be pursued, 
and, in spite of the diffi- 
culties which some In- 
dians throw in the way 
by a policy of non-cooperation, we have 
steadily pursued it. But no one can pro- 
duce a practical plan for developing this 
policy who does not first try to appre- 
ciate the variety and complexity of the 
facts. 

India is a densely populated part of 
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the earth, twenty times the area of Great 
Britain, containing a fifth of the popula- 
tion of the whole world. The bulk of this 
population is purely rural, living in the 
500,000 villages of India. The villager, 
who nearly always is living in the place 
where he was born, follows his traditional 
occupation far away from towns or news- 
papers, cultivating a few acres with a 
pair of bullocks and the help of his fam- 
ily, often in debt to the Hindu money 
lender, valuing security of life and just 
administration and the benefits of a sys- 
tem of irrigation which is one of the 
great achievements of British rule. 


In the whole of India there are only 
thirty-three towns which have a popula- 
tion of over 100,000. It is in these towns 
that are, for the most part, found the 
educated minority. Many of them speak 
English admirably, but there are only 
2,500,000 out of 320,000,000 of Indians 
who speak or understand English. There is 
no single common Indian tongue, though 
some Indian languages prevail over vast 
areas. Apart from the hundreds of ver- 
nacular languages, there are at least a 
dozen leading tongues, some of which 
belong to entirely different families of 
speech and are utterly incomprehensible 


to people in other parts of India. 

To this confusion of tongues and im- 
mensity of areas and populations must 
be added the diversity of races and re- 


ligions, 70,000,000 Mohammedans, for 
example, and over 200,000,000 Hindus, the 
latter broken up into over 2,000 different 
castes. This conception of caste governs 
the life of the ordinary Hindu from birth 
to death and introduces a terrible ob- 
Stacle to social and political progress 
which has no parallel elsewhere. You 
Americans have no such difficulty in the 
Philippines. 

Every Hindu necessarily belongs to the 
caste of his parents; his whole life and 
his occupation may be determined by his 
caste. He marries within his caste; and 
the ‘System recognizes and insists upon 
distinctions between the Brahmins at the 
top and the “Untouchables,” or depressed 
Classes, condemned by the system of 
which they form a part to menial and 
degrading occupations, denied access to 
the interior of a Hindu temple and fear- 
ing nothing so much as that they should 
come under unrestricted Brahmin domi- 
nation. They are compelled to live apart 
a the rest of the village; they are 
requently denied the right of taking 
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water from the same source as others; 
their children are often excluded from 
the common school; and there are parts 
of India where their shadow or even 
their proximity is regarded as creating 
pollution. And all this is due to ancient 
religious and social teaching and cus- 
tom, the attempt to interfere with which 
creates violent protest from the orthodox. 


Any one who really understands the 
complicated structure of Indian society 
will appreciate how dangerous and fool- 
ish it would be to form a confident judg- 
ment or to recommend a general course 
of treatment for India as a whole by 
basing one’s self on casual or partial ac- 
quaintance with Indian conditions. The 
difficulty with India’s constitutional prob- 
lem is that the mass of Indians know 
nothing of Western political conceptions, 
and yet the educated minority is urging 
a rapid application of representative in- 
stitutions based on Western models in an 
Eastern continent whose traditions of 
government are Oriental. India, there- 
fore, is not some single problem; it is a 
confused complication of questions which 
cannot be disposed of in a pose of confi- 
dent omniscence or a vague sympathy. 
It is a collection of problems which call 
for hard study and clear thinking, for 
upon their wise and sympathetic treat- 
ment now depend issues incomparably 
greater for the whole world. 

I say boldly that Britain is entitled to 
the sympathy and support of the Ameri- 
can people in the effort she is making to 
develop self-governing institutions in that 
Oriental continent. It is British adminis- 
tration which has given to India a sense 
of unity which it could not otherwise pos- 
sess. It is British administration which 
has set up standards of justice and im- 
partial administration. It constantly hap- 
pens when a communal disturbance is 
threatened that the need of a neutral ad- 
ministrator who will not be suspected of 
favoring either side is admitted. There is 
no civil service in the world which has a 
finer record of probity and disinterested 
devotion than the Indian Civil Service. It 
has been British organization which has 
fought famine and drought and has ex- 
ecuted some of the most stupendous irri- 
gation works in the world. 

At the same time the Indian element 
in the administration is constantly in- 
creasing. The Indian Civil Service, which 
contains 1,350 officers, has a large Indian 
element which will soon amount to half 
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of the whole. The police service as a 
whole contains 1,200 Europeans out of a 
total of 187,000. In the judiciary there 
are 230 Europeans out of 2,500. Many 
high court judges are Indians, including 
one chief justice. In the Department of 
General Administration there are 630 
Europeans out of a total of 5,500. In 
every province of India the majority of 
the Legislature consists of elected In- 
dians. In every executive council in India 
there are Indian members. 


If ever a country in the history of the 
world endeavored to encourage the prog- 
ress of self-government among Oriental 
peoples in the face of every sort of diffi- 
culty and discouragement, that country 
is Britain in relation to the vast problem 
of India. But it is useless to refuse to 
face the difficulties or to imagine that 
they can be removed by the use of a 
phrase. One-third of the area of India is 
not British at all. It consists of 560 In- 
dian States, the rulers of which look to 
the British Crown under their treaties of 
agreement to preserve their integrity and 
protect them from external danger. I 
trust that a federal system may be 
evolved with the good-will of the Indian 
Princes, which will preserve their un- 
doubted rights and at the same time pro- 
mote the constitutional development of 
India as a whole. 


Again, the army defense and the main- 
tenance of order in the country are two 
of the most difficult practical problems 
of their kind in the world. It is British 
rule in the past which has given Indian 
security, and it is bound to be a gradual 
transformation and not a sudden change 
which can hand over more completely to 
Indians themselves these grave respon- 
siblities and the complicated machine 
which discharges them. Self-government 
does not really mean that every one gov- 
erns himself, but that each citizen recog- 
nizes every one else as a fellow-citizen 
and cheerfully accepts the rule of a ma- 
jority. India is a land of minorities. The 
Mohammedan will not be ruled by the 
Hindu, the Sikh claims separate repre- 
sentation. In some cases even especial 
castes have claimed and secured sepa- 
rate representation. 


Every one who wishes well to the In- 
dian people desires to help them to a 
greater sense of common citizenship, and 
the whole object of the Indian report is 
to suggest various changes which will 
help to this end; but the future constitu- 
tion of India cannot be a mere copy of 
an English or American pattern. It must 
be worked out patiently and sympatheti- 
cally in a shape suited to an Oriental 
continent by the cooperation of British 
and Indian men of good-will. 


FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


URING the Par- 
D liamentary holi- 

days the atten- 
tion of the French pub- 
lic was chiefly occu- 
pied by foreign affairs—the impend- 
ing German elections, reprisals and 
demonstrations in the former occu- 
pied areas of the Rhineland, and 
the revisionist campaign launched by 
a number of German Conservatives. 
Early in September French eyes were 
riveted on Geneva, where M. Briand 
was pleading the cause of European 
union before the League of Nations. 
These events, to all of which the 
French press reacted with acute sen- 
sitiveness, are fully described in their 
international setting by Professor 
Whitton, elsewhere in this magazine. 


By OTHON G. GUERLAC 
Professor of French, 
Cornell University; 

Current History Associate 


As a natural conse- 
quence of the German 
revisionist agitation, 
the problem of mili- 
tary security again 
came to the fore in France. Military 
authorities conferred and found 
France’s defensive armament en- 
tirely inadequate. The semi-official 
Temps suggested a complete re- 
organization of the army. War 
Minister Maginot announced, dur- 
ing the last week in August, that 
the military budget must be revised 
upward and that his department was 
occupied with new schemes of defense. 
Late in August the French Army 
staged an elaborate display of war 
manoeuvres on the Franco-Italian 
border and early in September similar 
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“games” were held in Lorraine, near 
the German frontier, attended by 
such prominent strategists as Mar- 
shal Pétain and General Weygand. 

A recent book by General von 
Seeckt called forth a discussion of 
the merits of the professional army 


by M. Poincaré, M. Paul-Boncour, the 


brilliant Socialist orator, and M. 
Stephane Lauzanne, editor of Le 
Matin, all of whom were impressed 
by the redoubtable weapon that Ger- 
many has created in its Reichswehr 
supported by its Schupo. They won- 
dered whether the French national 
army, with its youths of only a year’s 
training, would be able to withstand 
a sudden attack (attaque brusquée) 
on the most vital part of a 527-mile 
front between Dunkirk and Nice. 
Minister of War Maginot acknowl- 
edged the weakness of this front if 
assailed by a well-trained army of 
250,000 and defended by 180,000 sol- 
diers, half of them raw recruits. A 
suggested solution was a system of 
trenches, blockhouses and barbed 
wire entanglements permanently pro- 
tected by specially trained troops. 
This would necessitate army service 
of more than one year. The Socialist 
paper, Le Populaire, bluntly attribut- 
ed this talk of a “militarist offensive” 
to the munition makers while more 
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sedate organs of the Left, like La 
Volonté, stated that realistic common 
sense called for a courageous aban- 
donment of the policy of force, as 
both ineffectual and uncertain, for 
the policy of understanding and en- 
tente. 

Financial considerations may, in 
the long run, force the latter course 
on statesmen unconvinced by reason. 
France’s era of prosperity is begin- 
ning to feel the effects of the cyclical 
depression. In a statement, issued 
after an important council of Minis- 
ters held in August, M. Germain-Mar- 
tin, Budget Minister, pointed out that 
from 1926 to 1930 appropriations 
have arisen by 13,000,000,000 francs 
and that the budget of 1930 exceeded 
the preceding one by 5,000,000,000. 
In a budget, 48 per cent of which is 
devoted to the public debt, it be- 
hooves the legislator to call a halt on 
all expenses and prune down the 
6,000,000,000 of new demands made 
on the budget of 1931. A radical 
Deputy, M. Lévy-Alphandéry, stated 
in Le Quotidien of Aug. 26 that all 
signs point to a decrease in the yield 
of taxes. The tax on _ overhead 
(chiffre @affaires) for the first time 
was below the estimates, and revenue 
for the first four months is 1,400,- 
000,000 francs below that of the cor- 
responding period of last year. This 
meant not merely a deficit for the 
budget of 1930 but also serious mis- 
givings for the budget of 1931. Gen- 
eral opinion, however, seems to be 
skeptical of the courage of Parlia- 
ment to resist the universal demands 
for increased appropriations asked by 
State officials. If to the national 
budget of 50,000,000,000 francs, and 
over, are added the departmental and 
local taxes, the average Frenchman 
pays today 78,000,000,000 francs for 
the upkeep of the State. This seems, 
indeed, the limit of possible taxation. 


THE TEXTILE STRIKES 


The strikes in the textile region of 
Lille-Roubaix-Tourcoing in Northern 
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France originated seemingly as a re- 
sult of the new social insurance law. 
(For a discussion of this law, see 
article by Amy Hewes in CURRENT 
History for September, page 1150.) 
Soon, however, other issues compli- 
cated the controversy which, starting 
at the beginning of July, continued 
into September. When, for the first 
time, the workers of the textile and 
iron mills noticed on July 5 that their 
pay envelope had been diminished by 
the sum which the law provides as 
their share of the insurance premium 
the protests began. The Communists 
who have consistently opposed the 
new law made the most of this dis- 
content and the Socialists and mem- 
bers of the C. G. T. (Confédération 
Générale du Travail), though believ- 
ing in it, had to follow suit. The lat- 
ter, however, supported the demand 
for an increase in wages based on the 
advance in the cost of living and pro- 
tested against the so-called “premium 
of fidelity” by which the employers 
promised to pay the first contribution 
for men who remained at least one 
year in the same mill. This premium 
of fidelity was attacked as a means 
of “enslaving the workers” and of 
preventing strikes. The so-called 
“consortium of textile employers” 
pleaded foreign competition and slack- 
ness of business to refuse all conces- 
sions, but finally consented, at the 
request of the Minister of Labor, M. 
Laval, to consider the increased cost 
of living and to call the premium of 
fidelity a premium of “stability.” 
These concessions satisfied the work- 
ers of Lille. But those of Roubaix- 
Tourcoing continued the strike which, 
bereft of all its political and senti- 
mental features, was reduced to a 
simple demand for higher wages to 
cover the new insurance law and the 
increased cost of living. Not merely 
the Socialist paper Le Populaire but 
also radical journals like L’Oeuvre 
and La Volonté supported the claims 
of the workers and centred their at- 
tacks on the aggressive representa- 
tive of the employers, M. Ley, whose 
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attitude on the question was far from 
conciliatory. 


MR. HEARST’S EXPULSION FROM 
FRANCE 


The Tardieu Ministry expelled Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, American 
newspaper publisher, from France on 
Sept. 1, issuing the following state- 
ment in explanation: “This measure, 
taken upon order of the President of 
the Council, Minister of the Interior, 
has as its origin the réle played by 
Hearst in the obtention and publica- 
tion of a secret document relative to 
the Franco-English naval negotia- 
tion.” This refers to the sensational 
exposure in 1928 of a secret Anglo- 
French cruiser agreement. Harold 
Horan, Hearst representative in Paris, 
obtained a copy of this agreement 
through a mysterious leak in the 
French Foreign Office, and cabled it 
to America, where its publication 
created a furor of dismay. The pact 
was disavowed by both governments. 
Mr. Horan was expelled from France 
and from the Anglo-American press 
association for his part in the affair. 

Mr. Hearst hurriedly left Paris for 
London, where on Sept. 2 he issued 
a statement in a vein of irony and 
resignation. He said that he had lost 
no time in complying with the expul- 
sion order as he “did not want to take 
the responsibility of endangering the 
great French nation; that America 
had saved it once during the war and 
I would save it again by leaving.” 
Press comments cited the consistent 
“pro-German” or “pro-American” 
policies of the Hearst papers as the 
underlying cause of France’s action. 
Mr. Hearst, himself, said: “I think, 
however, that the general attitude of 
the Hearst press in opposing the en- 
trance of the United States into the 
League of Nations or any protective 
pacts to involve our country in the 
quarrels of European powers is main- 
ly responsible. Also there might have 
been some slight irritation at the oc- 
casional intimations in our papers 
that France, now being the richest 
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nation in the world, might use some 
of the German indemnity to pay her 
honest debts to America, especially 
because if it had not been for Amer- 
ica she would now be paying indem- 
nity instead of receiving it.” 


REACTIONS IN BELGIUM 


The emotion created in France by 
some of the political manifestations 
of German candidates at the elections 
naturally had its reaction in Belgium. 
It was stated that the government, 
while concerned about the temper re- 
vealed in these speeches, took into 
consideration the fact that they were 
part of the electoral campaign. 

The industrial crisis likewise was 
discussed by the Cabinet, especially 
as it has affected unemployment. 
There were at the beginning of Sep- 
tember 15,000 to 16,000 totally unem- 
ployed and about 40,000 partially un- 
employed. Unless the situation grows 
worse there will be no need for addi- 
tional appropriations for unemploy- 
ment doles. 

The international Congress of Stu- 
dents held in Brussels in August was 
marked by several incidents indicat- 
ing that the international mind is not 
necessarily present at international 
conventions. The German delegation 
withdrew because of “offensive” re- 
marks of Czechoslovak students. By 
a vote of 19 to 1 the Council refused 
also to entertain a motion of a Flem- 
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ish group representing 1,500 students 
to be admitted into the confederation, 
separately and on the same footing 
as the National Union of Belgian 
students which counts 7,500 members. 
The Flemish based their claim on the 
fact that the British delegation con- 
tains both a Scottish delegation and 
English groups. 


COSTE’S TRANSATLANTIC 
FLIGHT 


The first non-stop flight from Paris 
to New York was successfully com- 
pleted by two French aviators, Cap- 
tain Dieudonné Coste and Maurice 
Bellonte on Sept. 2. The two French- 
men took off from Le Bourget in 
their Breguet sesqui plane, the “Ques- 
tion Mark,” at 10:54 A. M. on Sept. 1 
and landed at Curtiss airport at 7:12 
P. M. on Sept. 2, having covered 
about 4,100 miles in 37 hours and 18 
minutes. Colonel Lindbergh’s flight 
from Roosevelt Field to Le Bourget 
in May, 1927, took only 3344 hours. 
Radio communication was maintained 
almost constantly. This was Captain 
Coste’s second attempt after three 
years of preparation. In July, 1929, 
he was forced back when head winds 
encountered north of the Azores re- 
duced his fuel supply to the danger 
point. Pride and enthusiasm ran high 
in France which had felt deeply the 
loss of Nungesser and Coli, who dis- 
appeared on a westward flight in 1927. 


THE TEUTONIC COUNTRIES 


T's German gen- 
eral _ elections 
held on Sept. 14 
Swept the two extrem- 
ist parties, the Fascists 
and Communists, into vastly more 
powerful positions in the new Reichs- 
tag than in the old, and serious- 
ly endangered the Bruening Govern- 
ment, which had ruled by virtue of a 
Shaky coalition of moderate Centre 
parties, The Fascists, led by Adolph 
Hitler, jumped from 12 to 107 


By Smwney B. Fay 
Professor of History, Harvard 
University and Radcliffe College; 

Current History Associate 


seats, on a platform of 
extreme nationalism, 
anti-Semitism, anti- 
reparations, anti-Ver- 
sailles Treaty and anti- 
parliamentary leanings toward dicta- 
torship. The Communists, who have 
invariably united with the Fascists 
to strengthen the Opposition, in- 
creased their representation from 54 
to 76. These groups, with Hugenberg’s 
German Nationalists, would command 
224 votes in the new Reichstag, 
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GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Although the exact situation re- 
mains in doubt until Parliament con- 
venes, Chancellor Bruening’s only 
chance of saving his reform program 
appears to lie in a coalition of all the 
Centre parties, including the Social 
Democrats, still the most powerful 
single party, which had hitherto re- 
fused to join the Cabinet but had co- 
operated on matters of foreign af- 
fairs. Such a combination could pre- 
sent a united front of 301 votes to the 
224 of the Opposition. 

The most disappointed figure in the 
election was Herr Gottfried Trevira- 
nus, who had created a stir by advo- 
cating treaty revision. His new group, 
the Conservative People’s party, 
shrank from 19 to 5 seats, while he 
himself was eliminated from the 
Reichstag. The new State party which 
bid for the liberal vote won only 20 
seats. 

The results of the election were not 
relished in France. There, as well as 
abroad generally, they were inter- 
preted as a blow to the young German 
Republic, to Parliamentary govern- 
ment and to the Stresemann policies 
of moderation and cooperation in for- 
eign affairs under the terms of the 
Versailles Treaty and the Young plan. 

The composition of the new Reichs- 
tag, compared with the old, is shown 
in the following table based on fig- 


ures published the morning after the 
election: 


Old New 
House. House. 


German Nationalists 41 
Revalorization party 2No report 
National Socialists or Fas- 

cists 12 107 
Christian National Peasants 9 9 
Conservatives 0 5 
Economic party 23 
Hanoverians 4No report 
German Peasants 8 9 
German People’s party 
Bavarian People’s party.... 17 
Catholic Centre, or Centrists 61 
Democrats (now German 

State. party) 
Social Democrats 
Communists 


In all, 34,943,460 voters, or about 83 
per cent of those eligible went to the 
polls. The official final totals showed 
that the vote was distributed among 
the parties as follows: 


Social Democrats 
Fascists 
Communists 
Centrists 
Nationalists 
People’s party 
Economic party 
State party 
Bavarians 


1,322,608 
1,058,556 


To understand the main points at 
issue and the composition of the new 
Reichstag, it should be remembered 
that the old Reichstag, elected in 
1928, was dissolved by President von 
Hindenburg on “Black Friday,” July 
18. The dissolution resulted from the 
fact that the extreme Right and Left 
parties (National Socialists and Com- 
munists), together with Social Demo- 
crats, Hugenberg Nationalists and 
some other small groups, managed to 
make up an Opposition majority 
which rejected the budget presented 
by the Bruening Cabinet. The Opposi- 
tion then voted to annul this budget, 
after it had been issued as an “emer- 
gency measure” by President von 
Hindenburg, in virtue of the special 
authority given to the President in 
time of crisis by Article 48 of the 
Constitution. Hindenburg ‘thereupon 
dissolved the Reichstag, and a few 
days later again made use of his emer- 
gency authority to issue virtually the 
same budget which the Legislature 
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had rejected and annulled. The dis- 
solution entailed a new election within 
sixty days. 

The dissolution was followed by a 
general feeling of admiration for 
President von Hindenburg (except 
among the Left parties) that he had 
had the energy and courage to act 
with decision, but also a general feel- 
ing of regret and disgust with the 
Reichstag that it had been unwilling 
to agree upon severe though neces- 
sary taxation measures and had been 
unable to pass them as ordinary laws. 
The blame for its failure was laid 
upon the party leaders, especially of 
the Opposition, and upon the exces- 
sively narrow and selfish policy of all 
the party groups, which had placed 
local and class interests above the 
interests of the German nation as a 
whole. There was a general revulsion 
of feeling and a demand that an at- 
tempt must be made to subordinate 
local and class interests to the wel- 
fare of the people as a whole, that 
party “fractions” and “factions” must 
get together and form larger and 
more statesmanlike groups. This was 
certainly a natural and laudable de- 
sideratum, if one considers that there 
are at least a dozen fair-sized politi- 
cal parties, or, if one reckons all the 
little “fractions,” there are thirty- 
eight! 

The first attempt at some kind of 
union was made by Herr Dr. Scholz, 
a leading member of the People’s 
party (Volkspartei). He appealed for 
the formation of a “bourgeois bloc,” 
for the unselfish cooperation of all 
middle-class elements of the moderate 
Conservative and moderate Liberal 
groups. He hoped to draw together all 
people loyal to the policies of the 
Bruening Cabinet and of President 
von Hindenburg, to bring order out 
of financial chaos and to hasten 
the recovery of German industry and 
agriculture. His appeal met with 
some welcome from the secession 
group of Nationalists led by Count 
Westarp, and by a_ conservative 
group headed by Herr Treviranus, 
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who is also a member of the Bruening 
Cabinet. But Westarp and Treviranus 
were not ready to cooperate to the 
extent of amalgamating their follow- 
ers with those of Herr Scholz in a 
wholly new, broad-bottomed, coalition 
party. On the contrary, Westarp and 
Treviranus proceeded to organize a 
new party, which took the name by 
which the followers of Treviranus 
had sometimes been known: the Con- 
servative People’s party (Volkskon- 
servative Partei). This new party in- 
cluded in its executive committee such 
distinguished men as Dr. Dryander, 
the son of the ex-Kaiser’s court 
preacher; General von Lettow-Vor- 
beck, the valiant defender of German 
East Africa during the World War, 
and Dr. Otto Hoetzsch, the well- 
known Berlin professor of history 
and expert on Eastern Europe. It co- 
operated with Scholz’s People’s party 
in issuing joint electoral manifestoes 
and even in some cases in adopting 
joint electoral lists of candidates, but 
retained its own separate party or- 
ganization and liberty of action. 

As far as the other political parties 
were concerned, Herr Scholz’s appeal 
for a broad coalition mostly fell on 
deaf ears. The Social Democrats were 
shy of what looked to them like a 
conservative combination directed 
against themselves; and anyway, the 
Social Democrats formed such a 
large, powerful and compact party 
that they did not feel the need of 
combining with anybody. The Cen- 
trists (Roman Catholics) also were so 
numerous and strong that they were 
content to remain by themselves; be- 
sides being already a bourgeois party 
and quite ready to join loyally in 
carrying out all the policies of the 
Bruening Cabinet, since Bruening 
himself belongs to the Centre. The 
Hugenberg Nationalists preferred to 
follow blindly the narrow path of 
their own self-constituted prophet. 
And the Democrats and other small 
liberal groups hesitated to throw in 
their lot with Scholz, because they 
feared that his bourgeois bloc was 
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inclining too much to the Right, that 
it would have too much at heart the 
interests of the agrarian landlords 
and the great industrialists and capi- 
talists, and would pay too little 
attention to the interests of the work- 
ingmen and the trade unions. This 
fear was strengthened by the fact 
that Westarp and Treviranus ap- 
peared likely to cooperate closely 
with Scholz. 

A second and somewhat more suc- 
cessful attempt to combine party 
fractions was made a few days later 
by Dr. Koch of the Democratic party. 
He effected a combination with three 
men who are likely to play a promi- 
nent rdle in the future—Arthur 
Mahraun, leader of an interesting 
group of young idealists known as the 
Order of Young Germans; Dr. Win- 
schuh, formerly a member of the 
staff of the Koelnische Zeitung and 
now secretary of a union of indus- 
trialists, and Herr Glimm, a labor 
union secretary and leader of a little 


group of secessionists from Hugen- 
berg’s Nationalists. These four men 
really succeeded in amalgamating 
their respective groups into a new 
party which they baptized the State 
party (Staatspartei). Its backbone 
consisted of most of the members of 


the old Democratic party, which 
thenceforth ceased to exist. Its most 
interesting characteristic is its youth- 
ful idealism. Some of the old leaders 
in the parties which are now amalga- 
mated have stepped aside to make 
room for more young blood, which it 
is generally felt is needed in the 
Reichstag. The State party wished to 
carry on the policies of the Bruening 
Cabinet in a liberal direction, straight- 
ening out the financial chaos, meeting 
international obligations and strength- 
ening the present German Republic. 
It objected to Scholz’s slogans, “Sup- 
port Hindenburg,” “Strengthen the 
President,” not because it opposed 
Hindenburg but because it declared 
that the President’s name and posi- 
tion should not be dragged into the 
electoral battle. The President, with 
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his great prestige and popularity 
should not be exploited in the inter- 
ests of any one political party, but 
should be left in a dignified and im- 
partial position above all parties. This 
also is what President von Hinden- 
burg himself declares. The new State 
party was a moderate liberal coali- 
tion, just as the Scholz-Westarp- 
Treviranus groups represented a 
moderate conservative combination. 
Unfortunately neither coalition was 
as numerous and inclusive as well- 
wishers of a better parliamentary 
system would be glad to see. 


After the dissolution of the Reichs- 
tag there were many resignations 
from almost all the parties except the 
extremist, the Roman Catholic and 
the Social Democratic organizations. 
Men sought a new party allegiance, 
either from disgust with the old party 
or with hope from the new. 

The National Socialists, or Hitler- 
ites, were the most noisy and conspic- 
uous campaigners. With the Haken- 
kreuz (Swastika) on their armband 
and clad in brown shirts, suggestive 
of Mussolini’s black-shirted Fascists, 
these German Fascists sped about in 
large automobiles to political meet- 
ings, from which, as their posters 
proclaimed, all Jews were rigidly ex- 
cluded. Their speeches consisted more 
of denunciations of the shortcomings 
and injustices of their opponents, 
rather than of any constructive and 
practicable program for the future. 
They complained loudly of the physi- 
cal attacks made upon their members. 
It is true that their political meetings 
commonly broke up in hand-to-hand 
fights with their opponents. But one 
suspects that they were quite as often 
the provoking, as the provoked, party. 
Their chief asset was the prevalent 
political discontent, heavy taxation, 
unemployment and general unrest. 

Hugenberg’s Nationalist party was 
sadly torn asunder. He was generally 
reproached for voting to reject and to 
annul the budget in July, and was 
thus held responsible for causing the 
dissolution of the Reichstag, the ap- 
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plication of the emergency Article 48, 
and the ensuing increased economic 
uncertainty and unrest. Nearly half 
of his party seceded under the leader- 
ship of Count Westarp and joined the 
newly formed Conservative People’s 
party, as indicated above. Many other 
members resigned to join the new 
State party or some other group. But 
Hugenberg continued to declare that 
his followers had complete confidence 
in him. One of his suggestions for 
dealing with the reparations question 
was that Germany should levy a very 
high duty on all imports, and thus 
“make the foreign producer pay the 
reparations tribute’”—quite unmind- 
ful of the fact that it is really the 
German consumer who would have to 
pay the duty, and also of the fact 
that it would cripple many German 
industries which are absolutely depen- 
dent upon imported raw materials. 
He also attacked bitterly the Centre 
party for its cooperation with the So- 
cial Democrats in Prussia, objected to 
their holding the balance of power 
between the Right and Left, and in- 
sisted that they ought to oppose abso- 
lutely the whole Socialist program of 
legislation and help form a large Con- 
servative bloc. 


The Conservative People’s party, 
under Westarp and Treviranus, advo- 
cated agrarian legislation to relieve 
the landed estates in Eastern Ger- 
many from the burdens of excessive 
mortgages and of Polish competition. 
While willing to meet present interna- 
tional obligations, they attempted to 
revive the question of German minor- 
ities under foreign rule, and were un- 
willing to reconcile themselves to see- 
ing Eupen and Malmédy remain per- 
manently under Belgian rule, or Dan- 
zig and the Vistula Valley under Pol- 
ish control. The sensational speeches 
of Herr Treviranus, Minister of the 
Occupied Regions, on this subject, the 
excitement in the Paris and Brussels 
press and the mollifying statements 
of Chancellor Bruening are reviewed 
under “International Events” in this 
issue Of CURRENT HISTORY. 
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The People’s party under Herr 
Scholz, and the Centre under Bruen- 
ing, were content to rest upon their 
record. They threw the blame for the 
Reichstag dissolution on the extremist 
Opposition parties, and appealed for 
votes to give them a majority in con- 
nection with the other moderate par- 
ties, and so enable them to carry for- 
ward their program of social and eco- 
nomic reconstruction which was inter- 
rupted in July. The same is true of 
the Bavarian People’s party, which is 
Roman Catholic like the Centre, but 
which split off some years ago from 
the Centre, because the majority of 
the Centre was too much inclined to 
make concessions to the Social Demo- 
crats in Prussia. 


The new State party, of which Herr 
Arthur Mahraun has become the of- 
ficial head, appealed to the young 
men throughout Germany who were 
dissatisfied with the old parties. Mah- 
raun, who served with distinction in 
the war and is strongly patriotic, 
has passed through several political 
phases, moving from the Right to- 
ward the Left. He is conciliatory in 
regard to Germany’s international re- 
lations. On account of his friendly 
dealings with the French some years 
ago he was even charged with treason. 
Hitherto he has kept out of Parlia- 
mentary politics, and been content to 
organize his Order of Young Germans. 
His idealism, combined with the 
brains and the wise moderation which 
has been a characteristic of the Demo- 
cratic party, open an interesting pros- 
pect for the new State party. 

One of the subjects much discussed 
by all the parties was a modification 
of the present electoral system. There 
are now thirty-five large electoral dis- 
tricts, and in each district each party 
puts up a long list of a dozen or so 
candidates. It is therefore impossible 
for the voter to know personally most 
of the candidates. The Bruening Cabi- 
net announced that it was considering 
an electoral reform to make 162 small 
electoral districts in place of the ex- 
isting thirty-five large ones. Such a 
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reform would have the advantage of 
bringing the candidate into closer 
touch with his constituents, and per- 
haps reduce party rigidity. 

Something of a sensation was cre- 
ated by the resignation on Aug. 25 of 
General Wilhelm Heye, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Reichswehr. There was 
much gossip to the effect that he had 
been forced out by an army faction op- 
posed to his liberal views, but this re- 
port was scouted by General Heye, 
who, on Sept. 1, stated that his retire- 
ment had nothing to do with political 
questions. At the age of 61, he added, 
it should be understandable that he 
wished to hand over his leadership to 
a@ younger man. It was generally ex- 
pected that General Baron Curt 
von Hammerstein-Equord, departmen- 
tal chief in the Defense Ministry, 
would be his successor. 


VON GRONAU’S ACHIEVEMENT 


The possibilities of commercial air 
service via the short north Atlantic 
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route were thoroughly explored in an 
epoch-making flight by Captain Wolf- 
gang von Gronau, head of a school for 
commercial pilots, and three students. 
Taking off from the island of List 
on Sylt, Germany, on Aug. 18, the 
fliers reached New York harbor on 
Aug. 27, after forty-seven hours of 
actual flying and six intermediate 
stops. These were: the Faroe Islands, 
Iceland, Ivigtut (Greenland), Cart- 
wright Harbor (Labrador), Queens- 
port (Nova Scotia) and Halifax. 
Throughout the trip weather condi- 
tions were bad and landings perilous. 
It was the first time that this path 
had been followed by a seaplane, and 
the machine chosen by von Gronau 
had an interesting history. It was the 
large passenger Dornier-Wal flying 
boat in which Amundsen made a 
forced landing near the North Pole in 
1925, and from which Captain Court- 
ney was rescued after floating for 
nearly eight days on the Atlantic. It 
was equipped with two Bavarian 600- 
horsepower motors. 


ITALY, SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


ISCUSSION of 
D the Soviet-Ital- 

ian commercial 
agreement, under which 
the Italian Government 
guarantees 75 per cent of the credit 
for Soviet purchases made in Italy, 
continues to emphasize the fact that 
it is important both economically 
and politically. Italy needs Soviet oil, 
coal and iron ore which she does not 
produce herself and which she can ac- 
quire at lowest possible prices from 
the Soviet Government, since she has 
through the Mediterranean, Aegean 
and Black Seas easy means of com- 
munication with Odessa and other 
Soviet ports. Italy will, on the other 
hand, find a market in Russia for ma- 
chinery and equipment needed for 
Soviet industrial development. In 1929 
Italy’s imports from Russia amounted 
to 340,450,000 lire, and her exports 
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70,611,000 lire. She 
hopes by this agree- 
ment to bring about a 
better trade balance 
between them. 

In regard to the political aspect of 
the accord, it is pointed out that dis- 
agreement between Italy and France 
has loomed large during recent 
months and that the Soviet Union is 
also in a state of chronically strained 
relations with France, the military 
ally of Poland and Rumania. More- 
over the negotiations for a settlement 
of the French pre-war claims against 
Russia have been at a standstill for 
almost three years; and hostile deci- 
sions handed down by French courts 
in cases affecting Soviet commercial 
and financial interests have recently 
served as a constant irritant to Soviet 
public opinion and an obstruction to 
the modest amount of trade which is 
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carried on between France and the 
Soviet Union. In these circumstances 
it is considered not surprising that an 
atmosphere of cordiality should mark 
Soviet-Italian political relations at the 
present moment, despite the political, 
economic and social differences of the 
Bolshevist and Fascist systems. Italy 
is presumably not sorry to be on 
friendly terms with a country which 
constitutes a sort of counterbalance to 
France’s Eastern allies, while there is 
reason to believe that the Soviet Union 
is glad to extract any political and 
economic advantages which may ac- 
crue from Franco-Italian antagonism. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN ITALY 

Unemployment statistics in Italy in- 
dicate that there are now about 400,- 
000 unemployed, as compared with 
660,000—the post-war maximum in 
1921. Since Italy depends largely on 
agricultural interests, the industrial 
depression is greater than these fig- 
ures would indicate. To meet this sit- 
uation a program of public works on 
a larger scale than usual has been an- 
nounced by the Ministry of Public 
Works. This plan includes land recla- 
mation, roads, railroads and military 
works, schools, and hospitals and 
other public works to the amount of 
250,000,000 lire, thus offering em- 
ployment to many thousands. 


The semi-official Fascist paper I1 


Tevere, answering criticisms from 
abroad regarding difficulties of emi- 
gration, states that the government 
does not forbid emigration, and that 
148,914 passports were issued during 
the first six months of this year, of 
which 72,858 were given to Italian 
workmen chiefly bound for France. 
The vigilance of the Fascist militia on 
the border is intended to prevent Com- 
munist and anti4Fascist propagandists 
from discrediting Italy abroad, accord- 
ing to Il Tevere. On the other hand, 
incidents reported from the Swiss 
frontier, such as the recent firing on 
St. Bernard monks, show over-zealous 
activities of these Fascist frontier 
guards, and are calling forth protests 
in the parts of Switzerland where they 
occur. 


According to most recent official 
statistics the number of victims of the 
recent earthquake in Italy is 1,475, 
considerably fewer than the total of 
2,142 previously announced by the 
government. 


EXECUTION OF YUGOSLAV 
IRREDENTISTS 
On Sept. 5, four Yugoslavs accused 
of terrorism in Italy were condemned 
to death by a Fascist military tribunal 
at Trieste. The four with others who 
were condemned to serve terms of im- 
prisonment were accused of belonging 
to the Orjuna, a Yugoslav irredentist 
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organization which operates in the 
provinces bordering on Yugoslavia. 
The four men were executed the next 
morning and an order sheet of the 
Fascist party commented: “The Fas- 
cist revolution is determined to defend 
itself both within and without its fron- 
tiers. More lead awaits other backs. 
There are some who have deserved it 
for a long time. They shall have it.” 
As a result of this episode, public 
opinion in Czechoslovakia was aroused 
and one hitherto notoriously pro- 
Italian paper, the Narodni Listy said: 
“The execution of these youths will 
work like a thunderbolt among the 
Slavs of all nations.” Strangely 
enough, public opinion in Yugoslavia 
although highly indignant was re- 
strained in expressing its feeling. 


VATICAN CURRENCY 


The Vatican City, which supports its 
own small army and has its own pos- 
tal, telegraph and telephone services, 
has now made an agreement with the 
Italian Government by which it will 
issue its own currency. The Vatican 
City has agreed to have its money 
coined in the Italian Government mint 
and the Italian Government has agreed 
to grant all such money free circula- 
tion as legal tender in Italy. There are 
special regulations limiting the quan- 
tity of silver, nickel, and copper money 
to be coined (gold is not restricted), 
and the period for which the agree- 
ment is made is limited to ten years. 
The Italian Government also has un- 
dertaken to prevent and punish coun- 
terfeiting of this money in Italy. 

It is reported that the Vatican is 
considering the appointment of Con- 
suls in countries where the Vatican is 
represented by Papal Nuncios. These 
Consuls would represent the interests 
of persons living in the Vatican City. 


THE SITUATION IN SPAIN 
In Spain the fall of the peseta is 
still the all-absorbing topic. Minister 
Arguelles, the Minister of Finance, re- 
signed on Aug. 19 because of his in- 


ability to remedy the situation, and 
Julio Wais, Minister of Economy, was 
appointed to his place. The portfolio 
of Wais was taken by Luis Rodriguez 
Viguera. Senor Wais, an able member 
of the Cabinet, was largely responsible 
for the new tariff regulations and his 
policy is to limit as much as possible 
purchase of foreign products. Sefior 
Viguera is also an experienced poli- 
tician, formerly Under-Secretary of 
Supply in the Department of Public 
Works and Director of the Bank of 
Local Credit. 

Stringent regulations for the control 
of all foreign currency transactions 
are being introduced and the budget 
is to be simplified and made to include 
all government expenditure. The Be- 
renguer Government has announced 
that a form of “economic dictator- 
ship” is to be instituted to combat 
speculation. These financial questions 
are to be taken up at the meeting of 
the Cortes. 

The Berenguer Government has 
also promised removal of press censor- 
ship and other restrictions in view of 
the December elections. At the same 
time it is reported that the laws re- 
lating to libel and false news will be 
stiffened. By recent royal order mili- 
tary service has been reduced from 
two years to one, but “definite solu- 
tion of the military service question 
can be reached only by a popularly 
elected Cortes.” 

Spanish Republicans met recently 
at San Sebastian and decided to ab- 
stain from the coming Parliamentary 
elections. The group is still too lacking 
in unity to use force but they ap- 
pointed a revolutionary committee, 
asked for the collaboration of Social- 
ists, the General Workers’ Union, the 
National Workers’ Federation, Com- 
munists and the Basque Nationalists, 
and laid plans for a later meeting. 

The most interesting bit of Spanish 
news came on Sept. 2 when Premier 
Berenguer announced that Sanchez 
Guerra, the King’s former Conserva- 
tive Prime Minister who in his widely 
heralded speech in Madrid a short 
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time ago concentrated his attacks on 
the King and declared that he would 
never cooperate with him, would visit 
the King in San Sebastian “for a 
friendly chat on the political situa- 
tion.” 


During the first week in September 
many cities of Spain were the scene 
of general strikes and rioting. At Ren- 
teria all business houses were closed 
and what amounted to martial law 
was proclaimed. At San Sebastian, 
where the royal family was staying, 
rioting took place after a general 
strike had been proclaimed, but as 
soon as the strike had been called off, 
order returned. These strikes are but 
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one phase of the growing disorder 
which is increasing with the political 
activity which precedes the general 
election. 


PORTUGAL’S COLONIES 


The National African party, which 
represents the Portuguese colonies in 
Angola, St. Thomas, Cape Verde, 
Guinea, and Mozambique, in a mani- 
festo issued on Aug. 12 asked that 
each of these countries should be 
made an autonomous nation under 
Portuguese sovereignty. According to 
the plan offered each people would 
have its own Parliament, federated 
with those of the other peoples and 
all closely allied with Portugal. 


EASTERN EUROPE AND THE BALKANS 


OR years’ the 
HK Czechoslovak 
Foreign Minis- 
ter, Dr. Benes, has ad- 
vocated the establish- 
ment of an “economic Little Entente”’ 
which should consolidate on an eco- 
nomic basis the political interests hold- 
ing together Czechoslovakia, Yugosla- 
via and Rumania, and at the same time 
become a magnet to draw Austria 
from the German orbit and thus pre- 
vent consummation of the Anschluss. 
At a conference of Danubian riparian 
States, held at Bucharest in July, with 
a view to forming an agrarian cus- 
toms bloc, Czechoslovakia was not 
represented. Indeed, inasmuch as 
Hungary was a participant, she was 
frankly unsympathetic. She did not 
like to see her Entente associates 
negotiating with Hungary in a meet- 
ing at which Dr. Benes was not pres- 
ent, and she deplored the publicity 
given the Entente’s lack of solidarity 
in economic matters. 


_ The Bucharest conference achieved 
little or nothing. Early in August, 
however, representatives of the two 
more purely agricultural Little En- 
tente States—Yugoslavia and Ru- 
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mania— gathered at 
the mountain resort 
of Sinai, in Rumania, 
and reached a highly 
important agreement 
looking to a two-power customs union 
under which tariff barriers are to be 
reduced to a minimum and exports are 
to be apportioned so that excess crops 
may be disposed of in the most ef- 
ficient manner. Prague was appeased 
by a decision of the two signatories to 
welcome Czechoslovakia into the ar- 
rangement; and indeed it is freely 
predicted that the circle will be 
widened until at least the three agra- 
rian States, Yugoslavia, Rumania and 
Hungary, and the more highly indus- 
trialized Czechoslovakia, will be 
brought in, with a possibility also of 
Austria. In Paris and other centres 
the Sinai agreement was hailed as 
signifying the birth of the much-dis- 
cussed European agricultural cartel, 
which may eventually include all the 
important agricultural States of 
Europe with the exception of Russia. 

A further step in this general di- 
rection was taken on Aug. 28, when a 
new East European agrarian confer- 
ence assembled at Warsaw, with dele- 
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gates present from Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Lat- 
via and Estonia, and with observers 
present also from Finland and the 
League of Nations. This meeting was 
regarded as technically a continuation 
of the Geneva agrarian conference of 
last year. 


PILSUDSKI BECOMES PREMIER 
OF POLAND 

On Aug. 25 Marshal Pilsudski, 
whose more or less screened dicta- 
torship has for years been the out- 
standing feature of Polish politics, 
stepped into the open as ruler of his 
country, not only by assuming the 
Premiership and making up a new 
Cabinet, but by announcing that he 
would henceforth reserve for himself 
the decision of all matters of first 
importance. Two days later he gave 
the Gazeta Polska an interview in 
which he denounced Parliament and 
excoriated democracy with more than 
customary vigor, confirming the com- 
mon impression that under the new 
régime the Sejm would have even 
rougher sailing than under the pre- 
ceding Slawek Cabinet. And on Aug. 
30 President Moscicki proclaimed a 
dissolution, with Sejm and Senate 
elections to follow on Nov. 16 and 23 
respectively. 


Notwithstanding these develop- 


ments, and the further fact that the 
coming elections are likely to turn 
on the question of a general revision 
of the nation’s Constitution, the do- 
mestic political situation in August 
and early September was rather ex- 
ceptionally quiet. As a press corre- 
spondent has _ recently remarked, 
Poland is an agricultural country that 
depends to a very great extent on its 
harvests, and the garnering of a good 
crop is often of more importance than 
the installing of good government. 
Perhaps on account of the preoccupa- 
tion of the rural population with 
farming interests, the resolutions 
passed at a Warsaw conference of 
parties of the Opposition late in July 
were considerably more moderate 
than those voted previously at Cracow 
and still earlier in the month at War- 
saw. Nevertheless, at the second War- 
saw gathering a program was adopted 
for “the defense of the law and pub- 
lic liberties,’”’” a demand was voiced 
for extraordinary sessions of both the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, 
and a decision was reached to appoint 
throughout the whole country a net- 
work of committees composed of 
trained lawyers to “protect the public 
against administrative abuses and po- 
litical reprisals.” 

The tenth anniversary of Polish vic- 
tory over Soviet Russia in August, 
1921—the “Vistula miracle’—was 
celebrated a few weeks ago without 
calling out any expressions of dis- 
satisfaction from either Poland or 
Russia with the new boundaries cre- 
ated by the Treaty of Riga. About the 
same time, however, significant Ger- 
man denunciations of the arrange- 
ments providing for the “Polish cor- 
ridor”’ gave rise to both official and 
press defense at Warsaw of this much- 
discussed settlement. 

In a plebiscite to be held in Decem- 
ber the people of Warsaw will vote 
on the question of the prohibition of 
the sale of intoxicants. The national 
liquor law places certain restrictions 
on the sale of vodka and authorizes 
municipalities and rural communes 
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to prohibit, by popular vote, the sale 
of any kind of liquor whatsoever. 
Warsaw is at present wet, and prob- 
ably will remain so. But three other 
towns and over a hundred communes 
have thus far voted dry. 


CZECHOSLOVAK COMMUNISTS 

REJOIN SOCIAL DEMOCRATS 

The most important political devel- 
opment in Czechoslovakia during re- 
cent weeks has been the gravitation 
of several groups of Communists back 
into the ranks of the Social Demo- 
cratic party. The Communist party 
first arose in 1921, as a result of a 
left-wing secession from the Social 
Democracy. Earlier enthusiasm, how- 
ever, waned, partly because of the 
high-handed conduct of party affairs 
by the leaders who were in direct 
touch with Moscow, and partly be- 
cause of the refusal of the Moscow 
authorities to sanction any compro- 
mise that would have enabled the 
party program to be adapted to spe- 
cial conditions in Czechoslovakia. On 
the failure of the party to maintain 
its position in the last general elec- 
tion, the dissentients came to the con- 
clusion that the only means by which 
the party’s adherents could play a 
réle of any practical importance in 
politics was a return to the Social 
Democratic fold, and since July 24, 
when the miners’ section of the Inter- 
national Union of Communists voted 
to take this step, one group after an- 
other has been following the example 
set. The effect will be to strengthen 
the Socialist position and to raise 
fresh hopes that one day the country 
will find itself under the control of a 
Socialist Ministry. 


_ Two of the greatest land transac- 
tions of recent decades were con- 
cluded on Aug. 18 at Olmiitz between 
the Czechoslovak Land Reform Office 
on the one side and the chancellery 
of the ruling Prince of Liechtenstein 
and the Order of Teutonic Knights on 
the other. In order to avert forcible 
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measures of confiscation and redistri- 
bution under the country’s new land 
laws, both previous owners made “vol- 
untary arrangements” with the Land 
Reform Office. From the two sources 
some 150,000 acres of rich, arable land 
passed for a modest remuneration into 
the hands of the State, to be redis- 
tributed. The entire acreage lies near 
the German frontier and will be given 
out for the most part to Czechs so as 
to create an additional barrier against 
Germany. 


Strong popular indignation was 
aroused in the middle of August when 
it was discovered that a stock of 120,- 
000 Czechoslovak rifles, 4,000 machine 
guns and a corresponding supply of 
ammunition had found its way into 
the hands of the Hungarians, and 
also a smaller amount into posses- 
sion of the Heimwehr, or Austrian 
Fascist organization. The guns origin- 
ally fell to Czechoslovakia as her 
share of the Austro-Hungarian stocks 
at the close of the war. The Prague 
Government was planning to get the 
collection off its hands, but was sur- 
prised and shocked to see it turn up 
once more—by some process not yet 
clearly established—in Austrian and 
Hungarian possession. 


BULGARIAN GOVERNMENT AND 
MACEDONIAN REVOLUTIONISTS 

About the middle of August the 
Sofia Government took long-delayed 
steps to curb one of the most menac- 
ing movements in Balkan politics— 
namely, the activities of the Imro 
(Internal Macedonian Revolutionary 
Organization) in behalf of Mace- 
donian autonomy. These activities had 
been in progress ever since the time 
when the peace treaties of 1919 re- 
jected the Macedonians’ oft-asserted 
right of nationality and partitioned 
their territories in such a fashion 
that the major part, though contain- 
ing only a few hundred Serbs, went 
to Yugoslavia, a smaller part, with 
about 300,000 Greeks, went to Greece, 
and the smallest part was assigned to 
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Bulgaria, though more than a million 
Bulgarians were scattered all over the 
partitioned lands. In Yugoslavia the 
Imro has attempted to drive all Serbs 
from former Macedonian lands; in 
Bulgaria it has sought to maintain 
a State within a State by ruling Bul- 
garian Macedonia through terrorist 
decrees in defiance of the Sofia au- 
thorities; and, although the so-called 
federalist wing once believed that all 
requisite freedom could be achieved 
by peaceful means, the autonomist 
faction always maintained that force 
and terrorism could alone be depend- 
ed on. Assassinations, raids and other 
disorders followed in swift succession. 


Believing itself at last strong 
enough to deal with the redoubtable, 
and in earlier years practically im- 
mune, revolutionary organization, the 
Sofia Government on Aug. 11 began 
ordering arrests of known Imro lead- 
ers, starting with the powerful Ivan 
Mihailoff, accused of the murder of 
the more moderate Macedonian revo- 
lutionary, General Protogeroff, in 
1928. There is no doubt that it was 
stirred to this action by British, 
French and Italian pressure. Indeed, 
Sidney Brownlow, the British Minis- 
ter at the Bulgar capital, is known to 
have visited King Boris and Foreign 
Minister Buroff, and to have ex- 
pressed the hope of his government 
that energetic measures would be 
taken. In part, also, the new policy 
was traceable to the entrance of ex- 
Premier Tsankoff into the Liapcheff 
Ministry, and to his determination 
to be avenged for the murder of his 
friend Protogeroff. For years Mihai- 
loff has been the uncrowned king of 
Bulgarian Macedonia’ where, particu- 
larly in the provinces of Petritch 
and Kustend, bloody encounters have 
practically exterminated the Proto- 
geroffian faction. It required con- 
siderable boldness to take even this 
first step of preparing to bring the 
arch-terrorist into custody; and only 
time can tell whether the govern- 
ment’s skill and pertinacity will be 
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equal to the larger task to which it 
has set its hand. 


HUNGARIAN MONARCHISTS 
ACCLAIM PRINCE OTTO 

It is credibly reported that the 
veteran Legitimist leader, Count Al- 
bert Apponyi, has signified his agree- 
ment with Premier Bethlen that the 
present moment is highly unfavorable, 
both politically and economically, for 
any attempt at a Habsburg restora- 
tion. The Legitimists generally, it 
would appear, accept this view, but 
nevertheless intend to see that Prince 
Otto’s attainment of his majority in 
November does not pass without suit- 
able recognition, and furthermore are 
insistent that his installation as King 
shall not be postponed longer than 
until the coming Spring. 

At a vast gathering of Hungarian 
monarchists in Budapest on Aug. 10 
(in which an Austrian deputation took 
part), a solemn oath of fealty to the 
young Otto was sworn amid enthusi- 
astic demonstrations. The occasion of 
the meeting was the unveiling of the 
Stations of the Cross, erected by pub- 
lic subscription at the medieval Ben- 
edictine Monastery in which the late 
Emperor Charles and the former Em- 
press Zita were imprisoned before 
their deportation on a British gun- 
boat down the Danube to Madeira, 
where Charles died. “The Hungarian 
people,” declared Count Aladar Zichy, 
in the principal speech, “committed a 
grave sin in allowing Emperor 
Charles’s arrest, his imprisonment 
and deportation to exile after the 
failure of his second attempt to re- 
gain the throne. The only reparation 
that we who have awakened Hungary 
from powerlessness and restored or- 
der to the country can make is to 
place Charles’s son, Otto, at the 
earliest possible moment, on the 
throne which belongs to him. Soon we 
shall repair our fault of not prevent- 
ing the carrying off of our King by 
enthroning his son.” 

Herr Julius Gémbés, Minister of 
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War, is viewed by the Legitimists as 
an aspirant to the Premiership and 
consequently as a main foe to the pro- 
posed Habsburg restoration. An order 
for the arrest of former Empress Zita 
and her son, issued on St. Stephen’s 
Day (Aug. 19), at a juncture when an 
immediate coup d’état was rumored, 
has turned the full force of Legitimist 
hostility in the Minister’s direction. 


RUMANIAN ANTI-SEMITIC 
MOVEMENT 


Throughout August, charges con- 
tinued to be heard that, despite its 
pledges on the subject, the Maniu 
Government has been lax in dealing 
with anti-Semitic agitation and out- 
rages. Bucharest newspapers have 
made bold to say that, though not it- 
self anti-Semitic, the Ministry is 
afraid to take any really effective 
steps against either Professor Cuza, 
the prime organizer of anti-Semitism, 
or the anti-Semitic students’ organiza- 
tion which he has built up in Con- 
stanza, Galatz and other cities of 
Eastern Rumania. It is alleged that 
a students’ Iron Guard openly drills 
as an anti-Jewish army, awaiting the 
day to attack and expel all Jews from 
Rumania, and is receiving the support 
of the local authorities in certain dis- 
tricts, 


Plans for the coronation of King 
Carol have been in abeyance pending 
the reconciliation of the King and 
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Princess Helen, and the latest an- 
nouncement is that the event will not 
take place before Spring. After being 
reported at various times as practi- 
cally consummated, the reconciliation 
now seems improbable, and it has 
even been hinted that the King will 
look in a different direction for a con- 
sort. 

A notable recent treaty between 
Great Britain and Rumania provides 
that all British manufactured goods, 
of whatsoever kind, shall be admitted 
to Rumania at the lowest possible 
rates provided in the present or in 
any future Rumanian tariff law. This 
gives British trade a distinct advan- 
tage, since other countries sending 
goods to Rumanian markets get the 
lowest rates only on certain specified 
commodities. Rumania’s object in 
proposing the treaty was to ward off 
consequences that would follow if 
Great Britain should in future yield 
to the constantly increasing internal 
political pressure to join the ranks of 
the protective tariff countries and to 
impose duties on foodstuffs as well 
as on other imports from outside the 
Empire. 

Meanwhile, a provisional commer- 
cial agreement of Aug. 20 between 
Rumania and the United States re- 
placed a similar convention of Feb. 26, 
1926, and provided for mutual most- 
favored-nation treatment pending the 
conclusion of a definitive treaty of 
commerce and navigation. 
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HE visit of Presi- 
dent Moscicki of 
Poland to Tal- 

linn (Reval), the Esto- 
nian capital, on Aug. 
9-12, was widely interpreted as indi- 
cating a rapprochement between the 
two countries, A couple of days after 
the Polish President’s departure, it 
was stated that a conspiracy had been 
discovered during his stay. Twenty of 
the conspirators who, it was alleged, 
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were connected with 
the Estonian Civic 
Guards and aimed at a 
coup d’état, were ar- 
rested and placed on 
trial. The incident reflects the discon- 
tent within the country which found 
expression in the closing days of July 
and during the month of August. 
The Estonian Government was 
placed in a somewhat difficult posi- 
tion by a number of demands pre- 
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sented by the agrarians. These in- 
cluded adequate protective legislation 
for Estonian agricultural products; 
longer terms and lower rates of inter- 
est for the government loans granted 
for the purpose of stimulating farm- 
ing; substantial reductions in the 
budget; reduction of the membership 
of the national Legislature to fifty 
Deputies; reduced salaries of the Dep- 
uties so as to compensate them only 
for the annual five-month session; re- 
duction of pensions of officials; revi- 
sion of the Constitution and of the 
electoral laws with a view of limiting 
the franchise to taxpayers; a strong 
Executive and a downward revision 
of inheritance taxes. These demands 
were put forth by representatives of 
the southern districts of the country. 
On Aug. 18, substantially the same 
objectives were embodied in the more 
formal views submitted to the Presi- 
dent of Estonia by the secretary of 
the Agrarian party and two members 
of Parliament. In case these demands 
are not accepted by the other parties, 
they may possibly lead to internal 
conflict. Already government officials 
have formed an organization to offer 
united opposition to the attempt to 
reduce their salaries. 

Agrarian discontent is also in evi- 
dence in Latvia. Satisfactory protec- 
tion for the farming classes was a 
much-discussed question at the con- 
gress of the Semgallian farmers held 
in Jelgawa. The farmers stood ready, 
it was reported, to use forcible meas- 
ures to attain their objectives. The 
government and the non-agrarian par- 
ties were accused of too great laxness, 
especially toward the Social Demo- 
crats, 





‘ ANTI-COMMUNIST MOVEMENT 
IN FINLAND 

The nation-wide anti-Communist 
movement continued to occupy the 
centre of the stage in Finland through 
the month of August. After the dem- 
onstration of the 12,000 citizens from 
all parts of the country who gathered 
in Helsinki on July 5 to protest 


against the continued toleration of 
the Communists, the movement gath- 
ered growing momentum. Communist 
representatives in city and village 
governments and other public bodies 
were forced to withdraw voluntarily 
or were spirited away, in many cases 
to the Russian frontier, where they 
were released. During the first six 
months of 1930 the number of Com- 
munist arrests was 160, but by the 
middle of August it had risen to over 
500. 

In the meantime the country was 
preparing for the elections made nec- 
essary by the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment in July. Both in the press and 
in the various party organizations 
unanimity was lacking as regards the 
usefulness of the anti-Communist 
movement. Popularly known as the 
Lapua movement, because it originated 
in the Lapua district and has there 
found most of its leadership, it has 
been accompanied in several instances 
by lawless acts on the part of what ap- 
pear to be irresponsible followers. Not 
a few Finns have consequently taken 
exception to some of the undertakings 
associated with the Lapua men, while 
accepting whole-heartedly the ultimate 
aim of the anti-Communist leaders, 
and the idea expressed by the slogan, 
“Return to Constitutional Methods,” 
has obtained a substantial following. 


Attempts to establish cooperation 
among the bourgeoisie groups have 
been only partly successful, for the 
parties have been unable to reach an 
agreement which would have led to 
national fusion tickets, and the mat- 
ter of offering lists bearing the 
names of common candidates was left 
to local election districts. It is there- 
fore problematical whether the mem- 
bership of the new Legislature will be 
such as to accept the measures which 
caused the dissolution of the last Par- 
liament. 

The declaration of principles by the 
Progressive party, published on Aug. 
10, illustrates the views of those who 
are somewhat critical of certain 
phases of the Lapua movement. It 
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THE NATIONS OF NORTHERN 
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urged the voters to cast their ballot 
“against communism” and ”for law, 
a strong government and democracy,” 
and stated also that “communism 
must be destroyed root and branch. 
Those who have become its support- 
ers must be prevented, by the strong 
arm of the law, from carrying on their 
work of destruction, and the short- 
comings of the existing laws for this 
effort.” The party specifically con- 
demned the use of illegal and violent 
methods by irresponsible individuals 
for the eradication of the radical ele- 
ments and held that attacks against 
the democratic government of the 
country, irrespective of their source 
and origin, should be unequivocally 
condemned. In short, the Progressive 
group condemned Communism as dan- 
gerous and at the same time insisted 
upon the necessity for lawful and 
democratic procedure. 

Before the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, the contention had been ad- 
vanced among the anti-Communists 
that an acceptable composition of the 
next Legislature could be obtained 
only by revising the electoral law in 
Such a way as to exclude the Com- 
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munists from the polls, and one of the 
last measures debated by the last 
Legislature was a new electoral law. 
During August steps were taken for 
the exclusion of the radicals. The 
names of voters of Communist affili- 
ations or views were struck from the 
voters’ registers in many localities. 
Also, it was reported that a campaign 
against the employment of Commu- 
nist workers was rapidly gaining 
ground. On Aug. 25 a meeting of 
farmers representing Central Finland 
resolved to dismiss all Communist 
agricultural laborers and requested, 
through the medium of various anti- 
Communist organizations, that their 
example be followed by others. Simi- 
lar measures for combating the Red 
propaganda had been taken earlier by 
representatives of the larger lumber 
and paper concerns. 

As nation-wide municipal elections 
will be held in December, the anti- 
Communist movement is directed at 
winning the local elections as well. 
The situation is also rendered compli- 
cated by the fact that elections for 
the Presidency will take place in 
March, 1931. 

The anti-Communist movement in 
Finland, according to ex-Premier M. 
Lindman of Sweden, who delivered a 
political address at Helsingland on 
Aug. 3: in which he touched upon the 
events in Finland, concerns Sweden 
also. He maintained that unless the 
Reds could be effectively opposed in 
Finland, Sweden would experience in 
more aggravated form the effects of 
radicalism. 





EXPLORATION IN GREENLAND 

The Danish polar explorer, L. Koch, 
returned to Copenhagen on Sept. 1 
after a successful expedition to Green- 
land. The expedition discovered and 
mapped extensive land tracts between 
Scoresby Sound and the adjacent 
fjords, one fjord covering some 8,000 
square miles. The earth appeared to 
hold coal and copper deposits. Traces 
were also found of a warm period in 
Greenland after the glacial period. 
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ITH the deci- 
sion of the 
Treasury De- 

partment to lift the em- 
bargo on the Russian 
products whose right of entry into 
the United States was under dispute, 
it can be said that the immediate 
crisis in our commercial relations 
with the Soviet Union has disappeared. 
Russian pulp-wood and lumber, the 
commodities banned a month ago on 
the ground that they are produced by 
forced labor, are again entering our 
ports; and their right of entry has 
been assured at least during the life 
of the existing long-term contracts un- 
der which these shipments originate. 
Hearings are under way in Washing- 
ton with regard to other imports from 
the Soviet Union whose right of entry 
has been challenged upon the same 
grounds, notably manganese ore, of 
which Russia supplies nearly 50 per 
cent of our consumption at prices be- 
low the mining cost in this country. 
But the treasury officials have made 
it clear that our government will not 
again interfere with Russian imports 
unless there be clear and definite 
proof that their manner of production 
falls within the meaning of the terms 
“convict or forced labor’ as used in 
our tariff law; and has placed the 
burden of proof on those who peti- 
tion for an embargo. This substantial- 
ly reduces the danger to Russian com- 
merce. Also, the movements launched 
against Soviet commercial agents by 
the Fish committee and the spokesmen 
for organized labor seem to have spent 
their force without seriously inter- 
fering with the activities of these 
agents in this country. Russian busi- 
ness is still hampered by the credit 
situation here, which makes the 
financing of Soviet purchases much 
more difficult than in Great Britain 
and Germany, our principal trade 
rivals. Nevertheless, evidence of the 
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improvement in our 
trade relations with 
Russia appeared in the 
Amtorg’s  announce- 
ment on Aug. 10 that 
the Soviet Government had placed an 
order for $40,000,000 of farm ma- 
chinery with American interests, 

One important result of the recent 
controversy has been to compel the 
people of both countries to re-examine 
the question of diplomatic recogni- 
tion. The resulting discussion has 
brought to light a shift of opinion in 
our business world in favor of recog- 
nition in virtue of a growing apprecia- 
tion of the fact that our export trade 
to Russia has become an important 
factor in our national welfare, espe- 
cially in the present setting of business 
depression. Russia alone of all our 
foreign customers increased her pur- 
chases here when the depression set 
in. She now ranks sixth in our total 
export trade—second or third in some 
important lines—and her growing de- 
mand for our goods is becoming con- 
centrated upon those basic large-scale 
industries which are most sensitive to 
fluctuation of domestic business. The 
protests of our own business inter- 
ests were chiefly responsible for the 
reversal of our treasury’s embargo 
policy. Moreover, the recent contro- 
versy called forth a larger number of 
proposals for diplomatic recognition 
from men of importance in our busi- 
ness world than have appeared at any 
time since the Bolshevist revolution. 
This change of attitude has not yet 
affected the mass of our people or our 
political parties, and until this occurs 
there is no likelihood that our gov- 
ernment will modify its position. 
Still, it is worthy of note that at- 
tacks upon the Soviet régime which, 
until recently, have always evoked 
hearty endorsement from all sections 
of our society, now arouse protest in 
influential quarters. 
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In Russia opinion has changed in 
the reverse direction. It is true that 
Russia has made no official request for 
recognition since Chicherin’s invita- 
tion in 1923 that we discuss with 
the Soviet Government the question 
of claims and counter-claims was 
brusquely rejected by our State De- 
partment. When Secretary Stimson’s 
friendly note of last Fall relative to 
the application of the Kellogg pact 
to the Russo-Chinese dispute in Man- 
churia gave the Soviet Government an 
opportunity to display cordiality to- 
ward this country, Litvinov replied 
with unnecessary tartness. Despite 
this behavior in official circles, how- 
ever, Russia’s eagerness for recogni- 
tion has been so openly and frequently 
displayed in informal ways as to leave 
no doubt as to her feelings on this 
score. Of special significance has been 
the Soviet Government’s deliberate de- 
cision to base her agrarian and a 
large part of her industrial develop- 
ment on American technology rather 
than on that of our European rivals. 
Thomas Campbell, one of our success- 
ful large-scale farmers, is acting as 
chief adviser in the Soviet attempt 
to remodel the organization of Rus- 
sia’s agrarian life. The selection of an- 
other American, Ralph Budd, presi- 
dent of the Great Northern Railroad, 
as technical adviser in the rehabili- 
tation of Russia’s transportation sys- 
tem is especially noteworthy in view 
of the fact that the Russian railroads 
are now constructed on European 
standards. The similarity between the 
physical conditions and the resulting 
economic problems of the two coun- 
tries makes it natural that the Soviet 
officials should thus elect to imitate 
American productive methods. Yet to 
have made this choice has immensely 
increased the importance of diplo- 
matic recognition by this country as a 
Saicguard against the interruption of 
business dealings with our people 
through which to obtain the pre- 
requisite equipment to give effect to 
their program. 

Until a month ago, therefore, Rus- 
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sia was clearly building upon the prob- 
ability of some sort of treaty rela- 
tions with us. The recent controversy 
with the treasury and the rude treat- 
ment of the Amtorg officials by the 
Fish committee have caused a marked 
change in this attitude. The official 
Soviet press now predicts that the 
government will adopt an independent 
and self-assertive line of policy with 
respect to the United States. High 
officials have stated flatly that they 
do not expect recognition, nor con- 
sider it of much importance in view of 
Russia’s ability to transfer her trade 
to Great Britain, Germany and Italy, 
all of which countries have shown 
themselves eager to cooperate with 
her. Typical of this attitude is a 
statement by Ossinski, a member of 
the Supreme Economic Concil, in 
Pravda on Aug. 12, which states the 
case of Russia as that of a great 
nation asserting her right to be re- 
ceived and treated as an equal by 
other States, and quite competent to 
shape her own destiny in the face of 
our unfriendliness. An inspired edi- 
torial in Izvestiya on Aug. 5 dealing 
with the Russian debt as an impedi- 
ment to American recognition repeats 
Stalin’s offer to pay “super-interest” 
on current loans as partial indemnifi- 
cation for these earlier obligations but 
refuses to make any further conces- 
sion. Repeated editorial statements in 
all the principal Russian journals at- 
test to the stiffening of the Soviet 
attitude toward us. Walter Duranty, 
Russian correspondent of The New 
York Times, thus summarizes and in- 
terprets this attitude of the Russian 
press: “This country is already not 
far from taking a new and somewhat 
unexpected line in regard to America 
which may be summed up as follows: 
Instead of Americans saying ‘We are 
willing to trade with you, but we 
won’t recognize you’ and the Soviet 
being grateful for that small mercy, 
the Russians may now say ‘We won’t 
trade at all unless our relations are 
put on a regular basis.’ ” 

The task of the foreign observer 
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who attempts to appraise conditions 
within Russia is made more than 
usually difficult at the present time 
by the flood of “self-criticism” which 
fills the Soviet press. This is a 
phenomenon peculiar to bolshevism 
among the dictatorships of the world. 
The mass of the people, though de- 
prived of any real political authority, 
are not only permitted but encouraged 
to criticize the operations of govern- 
ment through the pages of the news- 
papers and magazines and to propose 
measures of reform. The Soviet lead- 
ers approve this practice on the 
ground that it prevents the growth of 
an inefficient and irresponsible bu- 
reaucracy, and gives the mass of the 
people a feeling of partnership in the 
great economic adventure now under 
way in the country, while avoiding the 
dangers of political democracy. It is 
also a phase of the government’s cam- 
paign against illiteracy. There has 
been a remarkable increase in the 
number and circulation of the news- 
papers and magazines under the So- 
viet régime. The pre-war total circula- 
tion of daily newspapers was 2,700,- 
000; today it is 25,000,000. There are 
now 349 newspapers and 357 maga- 
zines in the Soviet Union published 
in fifty-eight languages. In addition, 
each factory has its house organ and 
each considerable village its “wall 
newspapers.” The entire structure is, 
of course, subject to rigid control by 
the Communist party and the Soviet 
officials; yet through a system of cor- 
respondents the pages of the press 
are open for the expression, under of- 
ficial consent, of the opinions of the 
people. There are 500,000 such corre- 
spondents among the factory workers 
and over 1,000,000 more in the vil- 
lages. Thus when, as at the present 
time, the government is favorable to 
criticism popular grievance finds 
ready means of expression and, in- 
cidentally, great numbers of formerly 
illiterate people obtain useful practice 
in reading and writing. 

The effect of the present campaign 
of “self-criticism” is to give one the 
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impression that every department of 
Soviet Administration is hovering on 
the brink of ruin. An examination of 
the statistical summaries of the gov- 
ernment, however, does not substan- 
tiate this gloomy impression. The lat- 
est authoritative figures published by 
the Supreme Economic Council on 
Aug. 22 summarize the progress of 
the industrial program during the 
first ten months of the present fiscal 
year. Although industrial development 
has fallen some 20 per cent short of 
the specifications of the Five-Year 
Plan, there has been a noteworthy 
gain over last year’s record all along 
the line. Thus in the heavy industries, 
whereas the control figures call for 
a 40 per cent increase over last year’s 
output, the actual increase has been 
30 per cent. The light industries have 
expanded 17 per cent instead of the 
23 per cent specified in the plan. Coal 
production has increased 24 per cent 
and oil production 25 per cent, which, 
in both cases, is about four-fifths of 
the gain called for. In agriculture, on 
the other hand, according to figures 
presented by the Soviet delegation to 
the International Agricultural Con- 
gress at Ithaca, N. Y., on Aug. 21, the 
rate of progress has outstripped ex- 
pectations. The registered collectives 
now embrace 25 per cent of the peas- 
ant households, with another 15 per 
cent enrolled in other collective farms. 
State farms have expanded 400 per 
cent over last year and now embrace 
a total of 12,000,000 acres. The total 
amount of land under cultivation has 
increased by some 20,000,000 acres, 
and the efficiency of production has 
improved all along the line. There is 
every indication that the forthcoming 
harvest will establish a record. 

The foreign observer would not con- 
sider these records of progress unsat- 
isfactory, especially when viewed 
against a background of world-wide 
industrial recession; but in Russia 
even a partial failure of the Five-Year 
program causes alarm and consterna- 
tion in high places. On Sept. 3 the 
Soviet Government issued a manifesto 
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to the people which was in the nature 
of a call to arms to save the nation. 
The posture of affairs was described 
as critical. The list of measures 
adopted to meet the emergency reads 
like the edicts of a country under 
martial law. The Soviet leaders gave 
proof of their intention to spare no 
effort to save their program from de- 
feat by ordering the immediate arrest 
of a number of executives, economists 
and technical experts accused of slack- 
ness in the performance of their 
duties. The total list of those arrested 
was not given, but among the names 
made public are those of eight Rus- 
sian economists of international repu- 
tation. These men are to be put on 
trial for counter-revolutionary ac- 
tivity. 

There are enough danger spots in 
the situation to explain the govern- 
ment’s concern. The privation and suf- 
fering of the people in the industrial 
centres are almost intolerable. All ob- 
servers in Russia are impressed by 
the long lines of women and children 
waiting patiently for their pitiful al- 
lotments of the necessaries of life. 
Prices of foodstuffs in the open mar- 
ket are well-nigh fantastic, similar to 
those prevailing in a beleaguered city. 
Tourists and American technicians 
living in the country do not them- 
selves experience these conditions 
since every effort is made by the gov- 
ernment to provide them with com- 
fortable quarters and adequate food. 

It is in the reaction of the common 
people to the increasing economic 
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pressure that the greatest danger lies. 
Of chief significance is the general 
slackening in the efficiency of labor. 
The quality of industriai production 
is below standard, and since June 
there has been a falling off of quan- 
tity per worker as compared with the 
forecasts of the control figures. Most 
alarming has been the increasing 
labor turnover, as the working people 
have rebelled against the misery of 
their living conditions or sought relief 
from the tension of continuous high- 
pressure production. 

Another symptom of intense eco- 
nomic strain is the tendency of the 
monetary system to break down as a 
consequence of the general reaction 
of the people to the high prices and 
commodity famine. In some sections 
of the country the peasants have vir- 
tually repudiated the government’s 
paper money and insisted that ex- 
change take the form of barter. 
Throughout the country metallic cur- 
rency is disappearing from circula- 
tion, being hoarded by the people. 
These are phenomena usually accom- 
panying a period of drastic inflation 
and presaging a collapse of the mar- 
keting structure. Soviet statistics, 
however, show that the gold cover for 
the paper money has not fallen and 
that there is no considerable inflation 
of the currency. Hence the behavior 
of the people must be attributed to 
the severe goods shortage which, in 
a system of fixed prices, gives the 
impression that the government money 
has no purchasing power at all. 
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HE Turkish po- 

litical scene be- 

gan in August 
to be shifted in a way 
which may produce 
great consequences. During the past 
five years the theoretically demo- 
cratic system has been “frozen” in 
the dictatorship of Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, actively managed by Pre- 
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mier Ismet Pasha, or- 
ganized as a “People’s 
Party” which tolerated 
no rival organization, 
and pursuing a na- 
tionalistic economic policy, a west- 
ernizing cultural policy, and an in- 
ternational policy independent almost 
to the point of isolation. Now with 
the approval of the vastly influential 
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THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


President a second political party, 
that of the “Liberal Republicans,” is 
in process of formation, whose leader, 
Fethi Bey, formerly Premier and dur- 
ing recent years Turkish Ambassador 
to France, presents a group of ideas 
which diverge in many respects from 
those in force. Immediate causes of 
the change are the adverse economic 
and financial conditions in Turkey and 
the slowness of Ismet’s government in 
subduing the Kurdish revolt. Presi- 
dent Mustapha Kemal Pasha is ex- 
pected to withdraw from the headship 
of the People’s party, and to hold the 
ring while the two leaders and their 
supporters struggle for supremacv. 

It appears that after some cor- 
respondence with the President, Fethi 
Bey returned from Paris on July 22. 
At Yalova, in the night of Aug. 7, 
he, Ismet, and several other im- 
portant Turks held a long conversa- 
tion on the state of the nation, in 
which an unwonted freedom of speech 
was employed. Next day Fethi re- 
signed his position as Ambassador 
and declared his intention, Mustapha 
Kemal approving and Ismet acqui- 
escing, of forming a new party. Thus, 
after five years, the creation of an 
opposition, on account of which some 
patriotic Turks suffered death and 
others went into exile, was sanctioned. 

Fethi Bey is quoted as saying: 


“Turkey must be saved from the fi- 
nancial and economic crisis. Since 
the Lausanne conference not a single 
step has been taken here toward eco- 
nomic progress. I have been watch- 
ing closely and I know Turkey is 
going along a blind alley. Complaints 
about the judiciary system were well 
founded.” He proposed the abolition 
of monopolies, a reduction of taxes, 
tariffs and port duties, a campaign 
against corruption, improvement of 
the system of justice, joining the 
League of Nations, establishing closer 
relations with the Balkan States, en- 
couraging the introduction of modern 
capital, and permitting free speech 
and publication. If his program is 
adopted, the Turkish currency will be 
stabilized; direct voting will be intro- 
duced; women’s suffrage will be ex- 
tended; minorities regardless of re- 
ligion may propose candidates for the 
National Assembly, and Armenians 
may be allowed to profit from the dis- 
posal of their people’s lost lands. 


Ismet Pasha took advantage of the 
celebration on Aug. 31 of the opening 
of the railroad from Angora to Sivas 
to defend vigorously the policies of 
the last seven years. Half as much 
railway mileage has been built as in 
sixty years before. The introduction of 
foreign capital into Turkey would be 
very dangerous. The 45 per cent of 
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the budget that is spent upon national 
defense is the only way to provide 
security. The monopolies in the sale 
of tobacco, salt, alcohol and the like, 
Ismet Pasha added, are suited to the 
country and necessary for revenue. 

Fethi Bey might urge the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament and an election in 
the near future. He is expected, how- 
ever, to secure in some way a seat in 
the present Assembly and to gather a 
party among the deputies, which 
will proceed by debates and public 
speeches during the session which 
meets on Nov. 1. A direct and “free” 
election will then be held at the nor- 
mal time in 1931, which Fethi hopes 
will give him a majority. If successful, 
he will endeavor to secure financial 
and judicial improvement and to fur- 
ther economic development. He is ex- 
pected to look less favorably upon 
Soviet Russia and to cultivate rela- 
tions with Western powers, and par- 
ticularly with France. 

At about the same time, some say 
without the approval of the govern- 
ment, the Turkish press began to pub- 
list the Schacht-Mueller report on the 
financial situation. In 1929 the gov- 
ernment invited Herr Schacht to look 
into conditions and make recommen- 
dations. Schacht sent Dr. Mueller to 
investigate, and added advice to the 
latter’s estimates. The report is de- 
cidedly critical of recent economic 
policy. Too much has been spent on 
defense and on railway construction 
for strategic rather than economic 
purposes. Too many reforms were un- 
dertaken simultaneously. Production 
diminished and the trade balance con- 
tinued unfavorable. Many ills should 
be remedied before the founding of 
the proposed National Bank and the 
Stabilizing of the currency. 

The Council of the Ottoman Public 
Debt protested late in August because 
the government paid some $270,000 
toward the purchase of Anatolian 
railways, at a time when it is paying 
only one-third of the agreed amount 
on its pre-war debt. 

The mixed Turco-Italian Court on 
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Aug. 21 declared itself incompetent to 
decide the claim of the heirs of former 
Sultan Abdul Hamid II to properties 
in Tripoli and Benghazi. These lands 
are valued at between $50,000,000 and 
$80,000,000. The heirs include seven 
sons, five daughters and six widows. 
The children, living abroad, have been 
reduced to penury, and the widows, 
living in Turkey, are also poor. Dr. 
Samy Gunsberg, formerly the Sultan’s 
dentist, is the principal agent in push- 
ing the lawsuit. Claims will be ad- 
vanced before the Turco-English 
Court for properties in Iraq, Palestine 
and Cyprus and before the Turco- 
French Court for properties in Syria. 


THE KURDISH REVOLT AND 
TURCO-PERSIAN RELATIONS 


It was reported on July 23 that the 
Turkish forces in Kurdistan num- 
bered about 25,000, while the Kurds 
had about 15,000 rifles. The Turks 
had burned 200 villages near Van. 
Five hundred Kurdish horsemen from 
Iraq were reported to have crossed 
the frontier near Mosul, hoping to 
divert part of the Turkish attention 
from the neighborhood of Mount 
Ararat. 

The Persian Legation in London an- 
nounced toward the end of July that 
all reports declaring that the Persians 
have connived with the Kurds against 
the Turks are wholly without founda- 
tion. The Persians have punished 
any Kurds whom they found making 
trouble in this way, and in particu- 
lar they surrounded and killed the 
bandit Ismail Agha, commonly known 
as Simko. 

In the middle of August renewed 
excitement arose as regards the rela- 
tions between Turkey and Persia. 
The Persians refused permission to 
Turkish troops to cross the boundary 
while suppressing the Kurdish revolt. 
Nevertheless it was reported from 
Istanbul that Turkish troops crossed 
the Persian frontier in pursuit of 
Kurds about Aug. 12. Shortly there- 
after the Turkish Ambassador to 
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Persia was recalled. This action was 
promptly declared to have no particu- 
lar significance. It was denied that 
any serious tension had occurred be- 
tween the Governments of Turkey and 
Persia. The Turks were reported to 
have requested the cession of the re- 
gion near Mount Ararat by Persia to 
Turkey. The Persians were said to 
. have shown themselves not unfavor- 
ably inclined, provided they might re- 
ceive compensation elsewhere. Husrev 
Bey, a personal friend of Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, was appointed Ambas- 
sador to Persia, and left for his post 
about Sept. 1. It was said that the 
Shah had already declared his willing- 
ness as regards the Kurdish problem 
to collaborate but not to cooperate. 


EGYPT IN QUIETER MOOD 

After July 21 attempts to disturb 
the position of Premier Ismail Pasha 
Sidky by violence were discontinued, 
although Makram Bey Ebeid, for- 
merly Minister of Finance, said in 


London: “The Egyptian Parliament 
has four times in five years been sus- 
pended in one form or another, and 
the Egyptian people, goaded beyond 
endurance, are now defending their 
constitutional rights at the price of 
their blood.” ‘The struggle was car- 
ried on actively by the spoken and 
written word. 


About July 27 a secret assembly of 
146 Nationalist deputies met and re- 
solved upon a non-cooperation cam- 
paign through the refusal to pay taxes 
to the government. Prime Minister 
Sidky instructed the local press not 
to publish the assembly’s proclama- 
tion under heavy penalties. He an- 
nounced that he did not expect the 
government to lose anything, since the 
Egyptian peasants had formed the 
habit of paying taxes by continuing 
the practice for 5,000 years. The only 
important direct tax which the public 
could refuse to pay would be that on 
land, and the government has the 
right to seize land when the taxes are 
not paid, 
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Late in July British jurists pro- 
nounced the opinion that King Fuad’s 
prorogation of Parliament by decree 
was not contrary to the Egyptian Con- 
stitution. The Cairo police were con- 
sidered to have behaved admirably in 
controlling riots. 

It was announced in England on 
Aug. 17 that King Fuad and Premier 
Sidky had prepared a new Constitu- 
tion which would make Egypt an ab- 
solute monarchy. The number of 
deputies would be reduced from 240 
to 100; one-third would be chosen by 
the government, and the remainder 
would be elected on a restricted suf- 
frage. The existing Parliament with 
its heavy Nationalist majority would 
be dissolved. The whole story was 
denied immediately, with the excep- 
tion that the government was known 
to be preparing a new electoral law, 
which was expected to include a test 
of literacy. The government was 
said to feel confident that Premier 
Sidky would be enabled to retain 
power, because of its belief that 90 
per cent of the educated and responsi- 
ble Egyptians were tired of politics 
and desirous only of peace, order, and 
reconstruction. 

About a year ago the former Khe- 
dive, Abbas Hilmi II, made advances 
for the throne, claiming especial ca- 
pacity to intervene between the Egyp- 
tians and the British. His agents have 
again been advancing claims, but 
without much response, inasmuch as 
he was never popular with either the 
British in Egypt or the Egyptians. 
It is out of the question that the Ram- 
say MacDonald Government would 
give any support to a movement for 
his return, since it is observing the 
strictest neutrality, so long as peace is 
maintained in Egypt. 

Sir Percy Loraine, British High 
Commissioner, invited the ex-Prime 
Minister Nahas Pasha and his sup- 
porter, Nakrashi Pasha, to a largely 
attended luncheon on Aug. 18, at 
which no political discussion took 
place. Upon receiving soon thereafter 
a@ request from the Nationalist leader 
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for an audience, Sir Percy stated that 
he would be glad to see Nahas Pasha 
in a personal capacity but could not 
receive him as High Commissioner. 


On Aug. 25 an engineer from the 
Sudan, clothed in a waiter’s uniform, 
under which was concealed a short 
axe, was caught in the train in which 
Premier Sidky was traveling from 
Alexandria to Cairo. He and three 
porters on an adjacent sleeping car 
were arrested. The prisoner’s father 
was formerly a member of parliament. 
The Nationalists disclaimed all con- 
nection with the plot. 

The Council of Ministers on July 24 
increased the import duties on wheat, 
flour and sugar, because of the large 
quantities already in the country. 
They predicted that no increase in the 
price of these commodities would fol- 
low, but that the trade balance would 
be improved and that Egyptian prod- 
uce would be protected. 


PALESTINE UNDER BRITISH 
MANDATE 


The report of the Permanent Com- 
mission on Mandates of the League of 
Nations as regards the outbreak in 
Palestine in August, 1929, and the 
general policy and action of Great 
Britain as mandatory power there, to- 
gether with a reply from Foreign Sec- 
retary Henderson, was published on 
Aug. 25. Both documents are charac- 
terized by a sharpness of language 
unprecedented in relations between 
the commission and mandatory pow- 
ers. 


Available summaries show that the 
commission holds Great Britain to 
have maintained inadequate police 
and military forces in Palestine and 
to have failed to foresee trouble that 
might have been expected. Great 
Britain should have suppressed press 
articles which incited Arabs and Jews 
to violence. Great Britain has not suf- 
ficiently promoted economic and 
social improvements, nor labored suf- 
ficiently to establish good relations 
between Jews and Arabs. The status 
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of the Wailing Wall should have been 
determined sooner. The Arabs and 
Jews should not have been subjected 
to so many political disappointments. 
The fact that Lord Lugard, British 
member of the commission, gave his 
approval to the report, thus making it 
the unanimous finding of the whole 
body, was considered significant. 

In the British reply the commission 
was shown to have approved up to 
July, 1929, the policies which it criti- 
cized from August, 1929, and to have 
ignored or contradicted on external 
evidence the findings of the Shaw 
Commission of Inquiry. The Arab out- 
break of August, 1929, is declared to 
have been unpremeditated and there- 
fore not possible to have been fore- 
seen. As much has been done for eco- 
nomic, social and political improve- 
ment as the time, the circumstances 
and the means allowed. “The duty 
imposed on the mandatory power,” 
the reply contends, “is not to estab- 
lish a Jewish national home in Pales- 
tine. This is the function of the Jews 
themselves, directed by the Jewish 
agency. The mandatory power is ‘re- 
sponsible for placing the country 
under such political, administrative 
and economic conditions as will secure 
the establishment of a Jewish national 
home and the development of self- 
governing institutions, and also for 
safeguarding the civil and religious 
rights of all inhabitants, irrespective 
of race or religion.’ The difficulty, 
serious enough in itself, of fulfilling 
the first object is further increased 
by the addition of a third object.” 

At Geneva, on Sept. 8, Mr. Procopé 
of Finland, reporter of the Mandates 
Commission, offered a formula for rec- 
onciliation between the commission 
and the British Government. While 
defending the essential correctness of 
the commission’s criticisms and rec- 
ommendations, he recognized the tre- 
mendous difficulties with which the 
mandatory power is obliged to con- 
tend. Mr. Henderson expressed the 
British Government’s entire apprecia- 
tion of the commission’s right to make 
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criticisms, and understanding of the 
commission’s attitude, as well as Great 
Britain’s desire to continue her efforts 
toward insuring peace and prosperity 
for all peoples in Palestine. This dec- 
laration greatly relieved the situation, 
and it was generally felt that the Man- 
dates Commission had considerably 
increased its prestige and had scored 
an outstanding victory for real inter- 
national control of mandated areas. 

The thirty-third annual convention 
of the Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica was held in Cleveland at the end 
of June. Louis Lipski, president; Mor- 
ris Rothenberg, representing the Jew- 
ish Agency, and other prominent 
Zionists carried through a full and 
active program. Letters and telegrams 
were read from Dr. Chaim Weizmann, 
Justice Brandeis and others. Among 
the resolutions passed were those sup- 
porting continuance of land purchases 
in Palestine and emphasiziig cam- 
paigns for raising money in America. 
Members of the Mack-Brandeis group 
were admitted to the administration, 
thus healing the breach which had 
lasted nine years, 


The Zionist Revisionists met at 
Prague on Aug. 11, led by Vladimir 
Jabotinsky, who said that the Zionist 
organization was responsible for last 
Summer’s disturbances, because it 
failed to defend Jewish interests with 
sufficient energy. The Revisionists, 
while opposing Weizmann’s leadership 
and resolving to continue separate 
political activities, do not consider 
themselves outside the world’s Zionist 
organization. 

Late in August the Palestinian Gov- 
ernment commuted the death sentence 
against the Jew Orfali to life im- 
prisonment. As a protest the Arab 
Executive called for a general strike 
on Aug. 23, the anniversary of last 
year’s outbreak. Owing probably to 
the fact that such calls had been 
numerous, the strike appears to have 
been only partially successful. 


The government has taken meas- 
ures to aid agriculture. Thirty per 
cent of the tithe has been remitted, 
the duty has been raised on imported 
grain, the admission of unrefined olive 
oil has been prohibited, and an import 
duty has been reimposed on sesame 
seed. 

Palestinian revenues during 1929 
ran ahead of the estimate. Expendi- 
tures were only about two-thirds as 
great as in 1928, because extraordi- 
nary payments amounting to more 
than $4,000,000 were included in the 
last-named year. Exports of cereals 
were increased, while those of citrus 
fruits showed a reduction. In general, 
the harvest was much better than dur- 
ing the previous year, but prices were 
lower. 





RELIGIOUS POLITICS IN SYRIA 


The affairs of two among the sev- 
eral religious organizations in Syria 
—the Greek Orthodox and the Maron- 
ite—have been troubled for some time. 
The French authorities assume a po- 
sition of neutrality, though their im- 
partiality is not much credited, espe- 
cially in the case of the Maronites, in 
which Italian intrigue is suspected. 

The Greek Orthodox Patriarch of 
Antioch died about two years ago. 
The assembly for choosing his succes- 
sor could not reach agreement, and the 
Bishop of Latakiyeh was made locum 
tenens. Meanwhile it is stated that 
abbots, bishops and custodians are 
rapidly converting Church lands and 
treasures to their own use. The Maro- 
nite Patriach has become very old, 
but holds tenaciously to his position. 
He is a vigorous supporter of the 
French at all points. Influences from 
Rome press for his resignation and 
support a pro-Italian candidate. The 
clergy is divided between the two 
pressures. Italian clerical and secular 
influences operate together to show 
the Italian flag and emphasize Italian 
activity in many ways. 
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HANG HSUEH- 
C LIANG, dictator 

over the three 
eastern provinces com- 
posing Manchuria, at 
the end of August sent four divisions 
of his troops through the Great Wall 
from the Jehol area without ex- 
plaining either to the recognized gov- 
ernment of China at Nanking or to the 
would-be government at Peking the 
meaning of his action. Coming when 
it did, immediately after the retaking 
of Tsinan by the forces of Nanking 
from the Northern coalition troops 
which have been in rebellion, his 
move had the effect of assisting the 
Northern faction since it checked, at 
least temporarily, any attempt to 
drive the rebels out of Tientsin and 
Peking. This it seemed altogether 
probable that the government armies 
would have considered feasible in 
view of the decisive defeat adminis- 
tered by them to the troops of Mar- 
shals Yen Hsi-shan and Feng Yu- 
hsiang at Tsinan. The natural sur- 
mise was that Chang was opposed to 
a complete victory by Nanking but 
the extent of his ambition and the 
reason for his stand remained unde- 
termined. 

The “Young Marshal” was, during 
the lifetime of his father, Chang Tso- 
lin, in favor of the establishment of 
a conciliar executive, a sort of com- 
mission system or directory, for 
China, constituted of the actually 
dominant military figures who con- 
trolled the great regions into which 
China had become informally divided 
as the result of republican civil strife. 
To this statement the present writer 
can bring the evidence of a discussion 
of the problem which he had with 
Chang in 1923. Chang’s acquaintance 
with foreign systems of government, 
and particularly with the history of 
federalism in the Occident, was the 
basis of his conclusions at that time. 
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It is somewhat likely 
that his present impor- 
tance as successor to 
his father’s large do- 
main has increased his 
belief in a political system of a less 
centralized type than that for which 
the Nanking Government has been 
fighting. 

Marshal Chang’s decisive move fol- 
lowed months of pleading from both 
Nanking and Peking that he throw in 
his lot with them. Authentic news 
concerning the offers made to him 
was lacking but rumors in the dis- 
patches dealt with bribes running into 
several tens of millions and territorial 
control over the provinces of Hopei 
(Chihli) and Shantung. Similarly 
unreliable reports spoke of attempts 
to assassinate Chang instigated from 
Nanking and efforts to undermine 
him by bribery of his subordinates. 
Suggestions as to the attitude of his 
Japanese advisers was lacking, but in 
the past the Japanese influence has 
been thrown against Manchurian mili- 
tary incursions south of the Wall. 
Unconfirmed reports stated that at 
least three of the Cabinet members at 
Peking were to be Chang’s representa- 
tives—Dr. Wellington Koo in the 
Foreign Office, Tang Er-ho in the 
Ministry of Education and Admiral 
Shen in the Admiralty. 

The formation of a government at 
Peking which would reflect both the 
divergent opinions of civilian factions 
in the Kuomintang, or Nationalist 
party and the interests of the military 
leaders of North China was in process 
at the time of Chang’s coup d’état. 
Wang Ching-wei, former confidant of 
Sun Yat-sen, was directing party 
strategy toward this end. Wang’s 
problem was one of great difficulty, 
both because he had to bring into 
cooperation civilian party men of the 
Right and Left Wings of the Kuomin- 
tang and because he had to work out 
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a satisfactory relationship between 
the civilian and the military leaders. 
Whether or not Marshal Chang’s en- 
trance into the Peking scene would 
disrupt Wang’s preliminary arrange- 
ments remained to be determined. 
The National Government gained a 
notable success in the recapture of 
Tsinan on Aug. 15 from the troops 
of Marshal Yen, who had held the 
city since June 24. Yen’s troops re- 
treated toward the Yellow River, leav- 
ing Central and Southern Shantung in 
Nanking’s hands and ending the lat- 
ter’s fear of a thrust at Hsuchow, rail 
connection of the Tientsin-Pukow and 
Lunghai lines. Not all Shantung, 
however, was controlled by the gov- 
ernment of Chiang Kai-shek at Nan- 
king. Tsingto, principal port, was ad- 
ministered by a naval officer com- 
manding a Manchurian squadron, and 
the region about Chefoo was held by 
General Liu Chen-nien, temporarily 
unaffiliated with any major faction. 
In Central China, north of the great 
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Yangtse River, Marshal Feng Yy. 
hsiang, greatly hindered by heavy 
rains, sent his troops against the gov. 
ernment forces in a strenuous but 
vain effort to compel a rediversion of 
troops sent to retake Tsinan. The 
stalemate on the Lunghai front con- 
tinued, with Nanking troops holding 
the eastern section, Feng’s Kuomin- 
chun forces holding the western sec- 
tion of the railway that crosses Cen- 
tral China from Hsuchow on the 
Tientsin-Puchow line to Chengchow 
on the Peking-Hankow line. 


“COMMUNISTS” OUSTED FROM 
CHANGSHA 


Chief interest during August cen- 
tred in the so-called Communist raids 
that followed upon the Changsha in- 
cident of July. This was intensified by 
the apparent apprehensions enter- 
tained in Washington, London and 
Tokio and the discussions of measures 
properly to be undertaken to meet the 
situation. Any authentic account of 
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the “Communist” activities was, how- 
ever, rendered impossible. Obviously 
a correspondent writing at Shanghai 
about occurrences thousands of miles 
in the interior could do no more than 
rehearse rumors, and color was lent 
to a suspicion that many of the ru- 
mors were inspired by the fact that 
a high proportion of immediately im- 
pending attacks upon Yangtse cities 
—Hankow ead Kiukiang particularly 
—and other important centres did not 
materialize. Most irritating was the 
entire absence of effort on the part 
of the news gatherers to analyze the 
true character of the disturbances, 
Readers today are inclined to be 
skeptical of the appellation “Commu- 
nist,” having experience of the pos- 
sibilities of the word for propagandist 
purposes. 

Changsha, capital of Hunan, was re- 
occupied by provincial forces under 
Governor Ho Chien on Aug. 5. Japa- 
nese press dispatches stated that 
2,000 persons had been executed in 
the city during the short tenure of 
the “Communists.” It was found that 
looting had been general, affecting 
foreigners and Chinese alike but that 
destruction of buildings had been 
comparatively slight. The attitude of 
the troops was anti-foreign rather 
than anti-Christian. No foreigners 
were injured and the one foreign 
priest captured, Father Baima, was 
released. 

The ousted “Communist” force, 
numbering less than 10,000, marched 
eastward, probably to return to the 
hilly region on the Hunan-Kiangsi 
border from which, it was believed, 
they had advanced upon Changsha. 
Their return to that city continued to 
be feared in the absence of an ade- 
quate garrison and of unity within Ho 
Chien’s camp. For reasons undeter- 
mined Ho Chien was forced to resign 
his posts as Governor and commander 
of the provincial forces. 

The British Consulate at Changsha 
was to be closed on Dec. 1, 1930. The 
Japanese Consulate announced that 
all Japanese women and children 


would be evacuated permanently from 
Changsha, The Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York announced the 
abandonment of its Changsha branch. 
The American Consulate was closed 
in 1927 and was not reopened. 

Contradicting an earlier report, Dr. 
C. T. Wang, Chinese Foreign Minister, 
indicated that his government would 
not assume responsibility for damages 
to foreign interests at Changsha un- 
less an investigation showed that gov- 
ernment troops had been engaged 
with the Communists in the looting 
of foreign premises and the destruc- 
tion of foreign property. He intimated 
that his government might take the 
position that the damages were 
caused by mob violence for which it 
would not take responsibility. 

Kanchow, in Southern Kiangsi, be- 
came the focus of foreign apprehen- 
sion for the safety of nationals fol- 
lowing the ousting of the irregulars 
from Changsha. Early in the month 
the Chinese Government requested 
foreign legations to instruct their cit- 
izens to leave Kanchow. A number of 
American priests and nuns left the 
place and reached Canton safely, but 
other foreigners, including an Amer- 
ican Catholic Bishop, J. A. O’Shea, 
remained. The Department of State 
urged Nanking to take adequate 
measures for evacuating Bishop 
O’Shea, who, it appeared, was deter- 
mined not to leave. 

Sir Ronald Lindsay, the British Am- 
bassador in Washington, called upon 
William R. Castle, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, on Aug. 5. His mission 
was understood to be to ascertain 
what steps the American Government 
had in contemplation for the protec- 
tion of its nationals in China. Al- 
though American official statements 
denied that Sir Ronald had submitted 
any proposition for joint action and 
stated that this government had no 
intention of engaging in joint action, 
the diplomatic expert of the London 
Daily Telegraph said it was under- 
stood that an agreement for joint ac- 
tion had been reached between the 
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two governments. He stated that the 
agreement also included the Japanese 
and French Governments, that it 
called for “purely humanitarian” mili- 
tary action for the protection of na- 
tionals and that preliminary instruc- 
tions had been issued to the diplo- 
matic, consular and naval officers of 
the agreeing powers in China, Such 
an agreement, if existent, involved 
nothing beyond precedents. 

Additional British soldiers and Jap- 
anese marines were sent to Hankow. 
The American Government sent 600 
marines to the Far East as replace- 
ments. Admiral Craven, commander 
of the American patrol on the Yang- 
tse, arrived at Hankow. A dozen for- 
eign naval craft, including the 10,000- 
ton British cruiser Berwick, were 
stationed off Hankow. Considerable 
firing occurred from the river banks. 
The American gunboat Panay was at- 
tacked off Wusueh on Aug. 27 and 
the Tutuila in the region of Yochow 
on Sept. 8. Neither gunboat suffered 
and both returned the fire. 


The China Weekly Review (Ameri- 
can, Shanghai) published on Aug. 9 
a table of missionaries killed or kid- 
napped in China within the past five 
years. It enumerated the Protestants 
killed as 12, kidnapped 59; Catholics 
killed 21, kidnapped 39; total killed 
33, kidnapped 98. Quoting the mis- 
sionary journal, the Chinese Recorder, 
the article recalls “the significant 
fact that Chinese pastors and priests 
have suffered yet more. There are 
certain fields in which our workers 
itinerate, where whole communities 
have been wiped out, where there re- 
mains nothing but ashes, where not 
only there is no pastor with his group 
of Christian followers but where it is 
difficult to find among the ruins the 
remains of the church building that 
was formerly standing.” 


JAPAN AND THE NAVAL TREATY. 


The Privy Council designated a spe- 
cial committee to report to it upon the 


London Naval Treaty. The commit- 
tee, presided over by Count Myojji Ito, 
most powerful member of the Council, 
held its preliminary session on Aug, 
18. On that occasion it was informed 
of Premier Hamaguchi’s refusal to 
submit the report of the Supreme 
War Council to it and voted to post- 
pone consideration of the Premier’s 
attitude. There was an apparent de- 
sire to avoid heated discussion as 
long as possible. 

Premier Hamaguchi, Foreign Min- 
ister Shidehara and Naval Minister 
Takarabe explained the treaty to the 
committee a few days later, and again 
the anticipated hostility between pro- 
ponents and opponents of the agree- 
ment failed to develop. When, how- 
ever, the considerations of the com- 
mittee reached the constitutional is- 
sue of the relative powers of the naval 
command and the Cabinet it was re- 
ported by those in touch with the se- 
cret deliberations that bitterness was 
developing. The Premier appeared to 
be wavering in his former stand that, 
while the naval staff advised the Cab- 
inet on issues of policy, the Cabinet 
advised the Emperor. Prospects were 
that the Council would recommend 
ratification, but would simultaneously 
censure the government for taking 
action without the approval of the 
Naval Staff Board. Whether, in such 
case, the resignation of Takarabe 
would be a sufficient expiation or the 
entire Cabinet would be compelled to 
resign was a moot point. 


The Japanese press continued to dis- 
cuss the overtures of Congressman 
Albert Johnson toward amendment 
of the immigration act to render it 
more favorable to Japanese. In the 
opinion of the editors no amendment 
which failed to admit citizens of Ja- 
pan would be regarded as anything 
but an empty gesture. Former Am- 
bassador Hanihara, author of the 
“grave consequences” note in 1924, 
recently was stricken with paralysis 
of the left side. 
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by revolutionary developments in trade, manu- 
facture and financial and business methods. 
3y its side also was the growth of a state of 
mind fundamentally affected by the increase 


of wealth, the spread of investments, control of | 


food supply and natural resources. This new 
spirit used the language of democracy without 
exemplifying much of its spirit and fought po- 
litical absolutism as an obstacle to representa- 
tive government. 


* Certain more subtle intellectual changes are 
noted by Professor Barnes as contributing 
their quota to the preparation for upheaval. 
Science undermined traditional orthodoxy and 
made religion an ally of capitalism. The unifi- 
cation of Italy and Germany left Europe still 
possessed of small States and suppressed na- 
tionalities in which nationalistic patriotism 
was as pronounced as was the organized im- 
perialism of the greater powers. The economic 
liberalism and elementary internationalism of 
the nineteenth century went by the board in 
the struggle for markets, in the growth of pa- 
triotic literature and in the acquiescence in the 
idea of superior and inferior races. 


None of these things, Professor Barnes 
points out, brought peace or prepared the way 
for peace. The spread of material prosperity 
and scientific knowledge encouraged class-con- 
sciousness. There was little political elevation 
of backward peoples; Christian missions, al- 
ways excepting medical missions, demonstrated 
their ineffectiveness, and Western education 
trained leaders for revolt. Even on the eco- 
nomic side the profits of imperialism are hard 
to discover, and Professor Barnes gives it as 
his conclusion that “thus far imperialism has 
been for the most part a disastrous and dan- 
gerous economic illusion.” 

Professor Barnes does not go at much detail 
into the events of the World War. His long 
and elaborate discussion of “war guilt,” as is 
to be expected, is mainly a convincing restate- 


ment of the conclusions which most historical | 


scholars now accept. For the course of Presi- 
dent Wilson in bringing the United States 
into the war Professor Barnes reserves some 
of his heaviest condemnation, and the results 
of American intervention appear to him lam- 
entable. He has no difficulty in riddling the 
peace treaties and the political and economic 
arrangements which they imposed. Nor does 
he find that either the Locarno agreement or 
the Kellogg-Briand anti-war pact offers much 
assurance that even an unstable peace will be 
maintained. 

“The matter of war guilt, reparations, the 
occupation of the Rhineland, the Polish Cor- 
ridor, Upper Silesia, the German minorities in 





Czechoslovakia and the union between Ger- | 
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many and Austria,” all powerful pr: 
to war, are not within the scope of th. 
treaties, while the anti-war pact is fu! 
holes and its spirit has been widely : 
matically violated from the first. 


Vocations 
Locarno 
| of loop. 
ind syste. 


Jefferson Davis 
By E. FRANCIS BROWN 


of American history. In 1865 the North 

regarded him as the arch-traitor who de. 
served nothing better than hanging from q 
“sour apple tree” while the South attributed 
to him all its miseries. Theodore Roosevelt. 
with customary exaggeration, once said that 
Jefferson Davis was the only American with 
whom Benedict Arnold need not fear com- 
parison, an attack which aroused Davis from 
the silence of his retirement, and which few 
who pretend to fair-mindedness will support. 
Davis’s biographers, and they are legion, have 
been unable to agree on his stature or his 
place, and as the years pass it becomes in- 
creasingly less likely that a definitive life 
will appear. Certainly, Jefferson Davis: Polit- 
ical Leader,* brings nothing new to a true 
evaluation. 


While people may not be able to agree on 
Davis, they cannot help but feel a certain 
fascination of personality and be moved by 
the tragedy of his career. There was some- 
thing about Jefferson Davis, a magnetism, 
which brought people temporarily at least to 
his side. Perhaps that was what gave him his 
place in Southern hearts. In any case, he typi- 
fies the life of the ante-bellum South, and 
with the disappearance of that society Jeffer- 
son Davis also disappeared, for the long years 
of retirement are an epilogue which hardly 
belong in his story. 

He was born in 1808, the youngest child of 
parents afflicted with the chronic disease of 
that day, the search for better and new lands. 
Eventually their search brought them to 
Mississippi, and this became Davis’s State 
throughout his long life, although he was ab- 
sent from it for long and frequent intervals. 
At 16 he was a cadet in the United States 
Military Academy at West Point with many 
other Southerners, to whom fate was to link 
him in later years. Logically, there must have 
been Northerners in the academy, but one 
wonders what became of them, so few evel 
won reputations that will compare with those 
of Lee, the Johnstons, or even Leonidas Polk. 
Brief service in the army was followed by the 
life of a Mississippi planter. Brierfield, his 
plantation, was famous, perhaps especially be- 
cause of its successful experiment in slave 
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self-government, and it favored a pleasant sort 
of existence. 


Like so many other Southerners of the old 
régime, Davis soon moved into the political 
arena, and in 1845 entered the Twenty-ninth 
Congress, Where for a brief time he sat in 
the House. The war with Mexico found him 
leading the “Mississippi Rifles” toward fame 
and reputation at Buena Vista. Buena Vista 
made him a military hero, but unfortunately, 
gave him the feeling that he possessed the 
stuff of which great commanders are made. 
In any case, it made possible a career in the 
United States Senate and then four years as 
Secretary of War in the Cabinet of the hand- 
some, winning, but forgotten Franklin Pierce. 
While the “inevitable conflict” drew nearer 
and nearer, Davis grew in stature. Hé spoke 
many times for the South, without donning 
entirely the mantle of Calhoun, and hoped 
perhaps that the Presidency in due time would 
be his. But it was to be the Presidency of a 
new republic, not of the old. Even so, his 
name was presented to the Democratic con- 
vention of 1860 and fifty-one times he re- 
ceived the vote of that much-bespattered char- 
acter, Benjamin Franklin Butler. 


The election of 1860 decided the issue and 
over night there were two republics where 
there had been but one. Jefferson Davis, to 
his own surprise, was elected President of the 
Confederate States of America, and with this 
election put on what he described to his wife 
as a crown of thorns. Four years of storm 
and stress, of personal sorrow and _ heart- 
rending failure, made the crown of thorns 
more than a literary metaphor. It is easy to 
point out Davis’s faults and mistakes now, 
but if fortune had been a little more kind 
these same faults and mistakes might well 
have been indications of his greatness: “The 
initial mistake in policy, as the whole world 
now knows, was not in buying up all the cot- 
ton there was, thereby having a _ treasury 
ready made, and shipping it to England and 
France before the blockade became more than 
a paper one.”’ Possibly the whole world agrees 
with Miss Cutting, but a leading American 
historian refutes this point entirely, stating 
that not only would it have been impossible 
to have bought up all the cotton, but that the 
overstocked cotton warehouses of the world 
would have hampered if not crippled this 
treasury ready made.” Moreover, most of the 
1560 crop had been shipped to Europe when 
the war began. In any case, as the Confede- 
racy lived out its brief life, blows from all 
sides were showered upon Davis’s head. Social 
nd economic distress and military failures 
were his to answer, yet with it all this sen- 
‘itive, half-invalid man bore up and refused 
oO recognize the hopelessness of the “war for 
Southern independence.” With courage and 
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. sincerity, with ability and tirelessness, he 
worked on until the end, convinced that the 
cause was just and sacred. 

Davis may have been wrong in his cause, 
but in criticizing him, hindsight must not be 
confused with foresight. He fought for his 
section, imbued with a sense of Southern na- 
tionalism, anxious to attain independence even 
if it meant sacrificing the characteristic insti- 
tutions of slavery. His sincerity cannot be 
questioned, although his military aptitude was 
slight and his general ability may have been 
limited in this world, which has yet to find 
a man of unerring power. But his cause was 
lost, and however unjustly, Jefferson Davis 
was held responsible. Greater forces than Da- 
vis and forces over which he had no control 
defeated the hope for a Southern nation. 


Pan-Americanism 


By WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON 
Professor of History, University of Illinois 


dor of Cuba to the United States, has 

written a scholarly, notable and pro- 
vocative book.* It is scholarly because Dr. 
Ferrera has garnered his material from a wide 
range of literature in both America and Eu- 
rope. It is notable because the author repre- 
sented his country in the sixth Pan-American 
conference at Havana. It is provocative be- 
cause he does not agree with those Americans, 
North or South, who are criticizing the policy 
of the United States toward her southern 
neighbors. 

To an extent Dr. Ferrera is right to trace 
the origins of Pan-Americanism back to the 
heroic age of Hispanic-American history when 
Juan Egafia and Simon Bolivar dreamed of an 
American entente. However, he ignores the 
fact that the great Liberator would rather 
have seen England represented at the Panama 
Congress than the United States. In reality 
James G. Blaine, who perhaps caught his in- 
spiration from Henry Clay, was the first 
prominent statesman of the New World to 
catch the modern vision of Pan-Americanism 
in all its strength and, we had almost said, in 
all its weakness! 

In an interesting résumé of the activities of 
the international American conferences our 
author interprets the labors of the American 
republics at those assemblies as an attempt by 
the elaboration of legal and precise formulas 
to place limits to their own powers. He quotes 
from speeches made by such publicists as 
Alessandri and Edwards to show the lofty 
ideals that animated Hispanic-American dele- 
gates to the Santiago conference. Strange 


De ORESTES FERRERA, the Ambassa- 


*El Panamericanismo y la Opinion Europea. By Orestes 
Ferrera. Paris: Editorial “Le Livre Libre,’’ 1930. 


though it may seem, however, he found no 
appreciative comment by contemporary Euro- 
pean journalists on these speeches. 


Coming to the Havana conference, Dr. Fer. 
rera quotes approvingly the view of the Chil. 
ean publicist Alejandro Alvarez, who declare 
that because of earlier inter-American con- 
ferences there prevailed at Havana ‘a moral 
continental unity.” The most significant mora] 
impression which Ferrera received at Ha- 
vana was “the proof that it furnished of the 
non-existence of an Hispanic bloc confronting 
the Saxon State.” Correspondents of Euro- 
pean journals, he says, professed to find 
among the delegates discordant tendencies 
that were non-existent. Cuba’s independent 
status, he enthusiastically avows, is ‘‘the most 
legitimate glory of American foreign policy.” 
He appreciatively declares that it is not easy 
to find such achievements in world history. 
To the proposal that the Havana conference 
should condemn intervention the Cuban dele- 
gate could not adhere, because his country 
owed her freedom to that policy pursued by 
the United States, a policy which for Cuba 
signified ‘generosity, glory, liberty, honor and 
independence.” After a brief survey of the 
history of intervention, Ferrera reaches the 
conclusion that scarcely a single delegate at 
Havana could deny that at some time or an- 
other his own country either had intervened 
in the affairs of another country or had actu- 
ally solicited intervention in its own affairs. 
“Intervention,” he declares, “is an heroic rem- 
edy, and, like all heroic remedies, is as perilous 
as the disease.” He regrets that the confer- 
ence did not agree to a declaration of princi- 
ples with respect to a species of justifiable 
intervention that could be performed in a col- 
lective and disinterested manner. 


In regard to the tariff issue Dr. Ferrera 
suggestively contrasts the historic attitude ol 
the United States with that of Argentina. At 
the Washington conference in 1889 Secretary 
Blaine was the champion of an American cus- 
toms union. At the Havana conference in 1926 
the Argentine delegate, Honoria Pueyrredon, 
who stood forth as the advocate of an Ameri- 
can customs union, was successfully opposed 
by the United States. Ferrera ascribes this 
changed attitude of national spokesmen to the 
fact that, because of the astounding economi¢ 
development of the United States, the twenty 
Hispanic-American republics did not have the 
same relative economic strength as in 1889. 
Hispanic America, he maintains, has not yet 
emerged from the colonial stage of its economy. 

Dr. Ferrera interprets European sentiment 
concerning the magic Doctrine of Monroe, it 
part, as follows: That Doctrine is an instru 
ment used by the United States against His- 
panic America to subjugate it both politically 
and economically. So far as Europe is con- 
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cerned, the Doctrine is useless. Its exclusion 
from the jurisdiction of the League of Nations 
is viewed by the European Continent as an 
imposition. Ferrera countered these views by 
asserting that Hispanic America was not jus- 
tified in considering the Monroe Doctrine as a 
threat, that mistakes in policy made by the 
government at Washington were not properly 
attributed to the Doctrine, and that the United 
States did not consider it applicable to inter- 
American relations. 


A British Diplomatist 
By SIDNEY B. FAY 
Professor of History, Harvard University 


ORD CARNOCK, better known as Sir Ar- 
thur Nicolson, began service in the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office during the first 

weeks of the Franco-Prussian War, and re- 
signed, because of failing health, in the second 
year of the World War. His activity spans 
nearly half a century of British diplomacy. 
From 1910 to 1916, as Permanent Under-Sec- 
retary in the British Foreign Office, he exer- 
cised great influence as Sir Edward Grey’s 
right-hand adviser. He died in 1928 in his 
eightieth year. 

Sir Arthur Nicolson’s life has been recorded 
with great charm and insight by his son. 
Harold Nicolson is as skillful a biographer as 
a novelist. With the aid of his father's private 
papers and with a thorough knowledge of the 
published documents he has written a book* 
which is a valuable contribution to history, as 
well as a delightful portrait of an interesting 
personality. 

An interesting revelation is the fact that 
as early as Jan. 18, 1912, Sir Arthur Nicolson 
was privately warned by Sir Henry Bax Iron- 
side at Sofia that Bulgaria and Serbia were 
secretly negotiating an alliance under Russian 
patronage. But it was not then realized that 
this would lead to the Balkan wars, and these 
in turn to the World War. When the first 
Balkan War broke out in October, 1912, 
Nicolson was correct in believing that Russian 
diplomacy was in good part to blame, and he 
Supported Sir Edward Grey in organizing the 
concert of Europe to prevent the Balkan war 
from gs} reading into a general European war. 

The trait of a Diplomatist: Sir Arthur Nicolson, 
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With the cooperation of Germany he was suc- 
cessful, in spite of many critical moments. In 
May, 1913, when the Balkan delegates at the 
London conference delayed to sign a treaty 
of peace, Grey, losing patience, advanced to- 
ward them and fixed them with his eagle 
eye; he pointed toward them with an out- 
stretched and imperative finger; he sum- 
moned to his assistance the total resources of 
his Wykhamist French. “Ou signer,’ he 
shouted at them, “ou partir!” They signed. 

Harold Nicolson shows clearly the binding 
character of the military “conversations” 
which Sir Edward Grey allowed to be carried 
on very secretly between the French and Brit- 
ish General Staffs from 1906 onward, though 
he was wholly ignorant of what was arranged 
between them. How completely the “conversa- 
tions” led the French to count on British 
support, and how fully they constituted con- 
sequently a moral obligation on Great Britain 
to join France against Germany, was not clear- 
ly recognized until Grey’s speech on Aug. 3, 
1914. Closely connected with these Anglo- 
French “conversations” were the secret mil- 
itary negotiations with the Belgian General 
Staff. One of Nicolson’s letters seems to indi- 
cate that the British had considered entering 
Belgiurn uninvited and even before the Ger- 
mans should infringe Belgian neutrality in 
order to forestall the anticipated German 
invasion. 

The attitude of the British Cabinet during 
the crisis of July, 1914, is described in fas- 
cinatingly dramatic fashion. One interesting 
incident has never before been published. The 
British Admiralty on Aug. 4 had given in- 
formation to the Foreign Office that Germany 
had declared war on Great Britain. Grey, 
therefore, sent Prince Lichnowsky a letter en- 
closing the Ambassador’s passports. A little 
later the Admiralty information was found to 
be false. The Foreign Office was appalled at 
the mistake. So Harold Nicolson, the youngest 
of the officials, was sent at night with instruc- 
tions to recover the incorrect letter and deliver 
instead the proper ultimatum that Great Brit- 
ain would consider herself at war unless Ger- 
many gave a satisfactory reply in regard to 
Belgian neutrality. Nicolson found difficulty 
in gaining admittance, as Prince Lichnowsky 
had gone to bed, but finally overcame the 
objections of the butler. He found the Am- 
bassador lying in his pajamas. The story 
continues: 

“The Foreign Office clerk stated that 
there had been a slight error in the document 
previously delivered, and that he had come 
to substitute for it another, and more correct, 
version. Prince Lichnowsky indicated the 
writing table in the window. ‘You will find 
it there,’ he said. The envelope had heen but | 


half opened, and the passports protruded. It 
did not appear that the Ambassador hai reaq 
the communication or opened the letter jp 
which the passports had been enclosed. He 
must have guessed at its significance from 
the feel of the passports and have cas! it on 
his table in despair. A receipt had to he de- 
manded and signed. * * * Prince Lichnowsky 
turned out the pink lamp beside his bed and, 
then, feeling he had perhaps been uncivil, he 
again lighted it. ‘Give my best regards,’ he 
said, ‘to your father. I shall not in all proba- 
bility see him before my departure.’ ” 

Sir Arthur Nicolson never believed that 
Germany had deliberately plotted the war or 
was solely responsible for it. He regarded 
that clause in the Versailles Treaty as both 
undignified and meaningless. ‘You cannot 
impose a moral judgment on a whole people,” 
he said. “I feel sure that we old diplomatists 
would not have done such a thing.” He also 
resented the unjust accusations made against 
Germany during the war. In 1917, after re- 
tiring from office, he wrote an article to ex- 
plain the German side of the case more fair- 
ly, and sent it to one of the leading British 
quarterlies. But the editor sent him back his 
manuscript! 


The Little Entente 
By FREDERIC A. OGG 
Professor of Political Science, University of 
Wisconsin 


N a vividly colored map of Central Eu- 
() rope placed at the end of this volume* 
one will observe a large and curious- 
shaped area strikingly resembling the prehen- 
sible end of a huge pair of pincers, standing 
open. The northern prong is Czechoslovakia; 
the southern, Yugoslavia; the pivot, Rumania. 
Lodged far back in the threat is Hungary; and 
well caught, though not completely encircled, 
is Austria. 

The author’s underlying conception is that 
post-war Europe, notwithstanding glaring 
anomalies and shortcomings, is “far better, 
politically and ethically,” than was pre-war 
Europe, that peace has been consolidated and 
the international situation based on the peace 
treaties given not only the appearance but the 
reality of permanence, and that in the process 
of ‘normalization” the Little Entente has been, 
in a peculiarly explosive area, a weighty and 
perhaps decisive factor. Starting in the pre-war 
era, in which, of course, the Entente is deeply 
rooted, the book tells of the clash of nation- 
alities in the old Habsburg Empire, describes 
the Habsburg dissolution of 1914-18, explains 
the rise of the Succession States and the Little 
Entente itself, and thereupon proceeds to re- 


*The Little Entente. By Robert Machray. 394 PP: 
New York: Richard R. Smith. $4. 
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cord and analyze Little Entente history by 
chronological periods as suggested by out- 
standing events, distinctive stages, or signifi- 
cant transitions. 

The keynote of Mr. Machray’s discussion is 
the progressive development which the Little 
Entente has undergone from the point of view 
of expansion and consolidation of functions. 
At the outset, the purpose of the alliance was 
defined somewhat rigidly as the maintenance 
of the international status laid down in the 
peace treaties—particularly the Treaty of 
Trianon as related to Hungary, which affected 
all three States, and the Treaty of Neuilly as 
related to Bulgaria, with which Rumania and 
Yugoslavia were directly concerned. These 
primary aims stand today unchanged and have 
been reasserted unequivocally on scores of 
occasions, notably in connection with the oft- 
suggested Anschluss (the union of Austria 
and Germany), and with Magyar irredentist 
agitations and schemes for Habsburg restora- 
tion. The scope of the alliance has, however, 
been appreciably widened in two main direc- 
tions, both as Mr. Machray justly says, well 
in keeping with its policy, though not pre- 
scribed by its treaties. 

One of these developments has had to do 
with safeguarding the interests of Central 
Europe in the general international situation 
as it took shape under the leadership, or some- 
times lack of leadership, of the Great Powers, 
for example, in connection with the Genoa 
Conference and the meetings of the League 
of Nations. The other development has taken 
the form, rather, of an intensification and 
broadening out of the interrelationships exist- 
ing among the three allied States themselves. 
| The principal manifestation of this latter ten- 
' dency has been in economic matters, particu- 

larly the conclusion of treaties for the better- 

ment of commercial relations, the latest ex- 
ample of which is the new Czechoslovak-Ru- 

Manian commercial treaty signed on June 27 

at the close of the eleventh yearly Entente 

Conference, at Strbské Pleso (in the Tatra 

Mountains in Slovakia). 

Incidentally, this Tatra conference yielded 
sundry results tending to confirm Mr. Mach- 
tay’s view of the Entente as not only a going 
concern, but an agency of steadily increasing 
importance in European, and even world, af- 
fairs. The treaty just referred to is one; 
the formation of a permanent bureau of the 
press of the Little Entente, to coordinate the 
activities of the three national press bureaus 
in improving telegraph service and promoting 
intercommunication of news and information, 
IS another. The ironing out of certain differ- 
ences as to the meeting of conferences, the 
rotation of chairmanships and similar matters, 
together with the adoption of a new code of 
rules governing such subjects, is a third of 

even greater importance. 
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ference got under way amid the usual chorus 
of pessimistic prognostications, but coming, as 
heretofore, from interested and hostile sources, 
and refuted, as on previous occasions, by the 
actual outcome. 

Mr. Machray is not unaware of deep-seated 
objections that have been raised, in disinter- 
ested as well as in less disinterested quar- 
ters, against the very existence of the En- 
tente. The chief of these are (1) that any 
and all political groupings of States apart 
from the League of Nations are injurious and 
dangerous, and (2) that the Little Entente, 
bent as it is upon maintaining the new order 
based on the peace treaties, is an obstacle to 
the pacification and consolidation of Central 
Europe. To these criticisms, the Czechoslo- 
vak Foreign Minister, M. Benés (always the 
chief spokesman of the Entente), replied with 
vigor in an article in the Central European 
Observer of June 13, 1930, on lines, however, 
which he had developed in numerous earlier 
statements, and which, broadly, are accepted 
by Mr. Machray as valid and convincing. The 
aims and methods of the Entente are declared 
to be in full harmony with the mission, ideas 
and policy of the League; and the policy to- 
ward the unsettled States of Hungary and 
Austria is asserted always to have been moti- 
vated by good-will and desire for cooperation. 


BRIEF BOOK REVIEWS 


WAR, POLITICS AND RECONSTRUCTION: 
Stormy Days in Louisiana. By H. C. War- 
moth. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1930. Pp. xiii, 285. $3.50. 


There seems to be little excuse for this vol- 
ume of memoirs by the man who was Governor 
of Louisiana from 1868 to 1873; the lapse of 
sixty years has taken away most of the virtues 
of reminiscences and left only the faults. Nev- 
ertheless, in a rambling, discursive way Mr. 
Warmoth relates the exciting events of his 
years in Louisiana, years filled with the chronic 
quarreling of carpet-baggers, scalawags, Ku 
Kluxers and Negroes. Unfortunately the ac- 
count is so filled with asides and has so little 
organization that few readers will have the pa- 
tience to attempt to unravel his narrative of 
an extremely involved page of history. The 
book contains a number of rare and colorful 
documents which will prove valuable to the 
scholar and interesting to the layman; these 
are its chief assets. 


STUDIES IN DIPLOMATIC HISTORY. By Sir 
James Headlam-Morley. New York: Alfred 
H. King, Inc., 1930. Pp. vii, 312. $3.50. 


Sir James Headlam-Morley, while historical 
adviser to the British Foreign Office, wrote a 
series of studies on diplomatic subjects which 
were suggested by events of the moment; the 
present volume comprises some of these essays. 
The phases of diplomacy discussed range all 
the way from the more or less abstract prob- 
lems of arbitration and the reduction of arma- 
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ments to the very real ones of British policy in 
Egypt and the acquisition of Cyprus. In all the 
discussions the historical background is_ re- 
called, the changes which make old policies no 
longer applicable or only partially so are set 
forth, and points which might well be imitated 
or avoided are indicated. For instance, at the 
time of the Congress of Lausanne, when some 
new arrangement had to be made concerning 
the government of the Straits, the historical ad- 
viser to the Foreign Office, described in a brief 
essay the historical policy of Great Britain to- 
ward the ever-irritating question of the Straits. 
So the Washington conference suggested an 
essay on the reduction of armaments, and the 
situation which produced the Locarno treaties 
brought forth a series of essays on the problem 
of security. The studies are not complete ac- 
counts of the questions involved but rather are 
in the ‘‘nature of voyages of exploration, a first 
appreciation, a hasty sketch, the details of 
which still require to be filled in.”’ 


BY WAY OF THE SAHARA: The African 
Odyssey of Three Men and a Grocer’s Van. 
By Owen Tweedy. London: Duckworth, 
1930. Pp. 247. 12s 6d. 


This latest work of Owen Tweedy will satisfy 
the most jaded reader of travel lore and will 
besides throw new light on darkest Africa. 
With a congenial companion and‘an Arab 
handy man Mr. Tweedy did what would seem 
the impossible, motored from Rejaf on the 
upper reaches of the Nile across the upper 
Sudan, Belgian Congo and French Equatoria, 
had a look at British Nigeria, and then headed 
northward across the Sahara to the half-Euro- 
peanized city of Algiers. He presents the ac- 
count of his experience in the form of a jour- 
nal, a journal made vivid and realistic by the 
reproduction of many photographs. The story 
is more than the ‘‘Odyssey of three men and a 
grocer’s van’’; it is a record of social and 
economic life among little-known people in 
half-known lands. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF THE BRIT- 
ISH EMPIRE. Vol VI: Canada and New- 
foundland. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1930. Pp. xxi, 939. $9.50. 


This latest volume of the Cambridge History 
of the British Empire maintains the same ex- 
cellence set by the earlier volumes in the monu- 
mental series. In chronological order the his- 
tory of the two Dominions is unfolded, begin- 
ning with an essay on the geographical and 
ethnical background, through the struggle for 
supremacy in America to a survey of Canada 
in the post-war years. While the weight of 
discussion is on what is usually termed politi- 
cal history, economic matters are not neglected 
and a final chapter is devoted to Canadian cul- 
tural development, both French and English, 
from the earliest days of the French settle- 
ment. Throughout an attempt has been made 
to give the outlook of the Dominions on world 
and imperial affairs; imperial policies are 
described only when and where they touch 
Canada or Newfoundland. As is to be expected, 
Newfoundland receives comparatively brief 
treatment and the volume is to all intents and 
purposes a history of Canada. In spite of the 
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heaviness of treatment in most of 
which comprise this volume, the epi 
Canadian history can be felt, from the 
New France to the evolution of 
ment in 1839 and Confederation in 1867, Ca- 
nadian influence has been largely jcsponsgipj. 
for the transformation of the British Empire 
into the British Commonwealth of Nations, an, 
withal Canada has insisted that 

Daughter am I in my mother’s house 
But mistress in mine own. ‘ 
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RECENT IMPORTANT BOOKS 


By MALCOLM O. YOUNG 
Reference Librarian, Princeton University 


BIOGRAPHY 


BISHOP, JOSEPH BUCKLIN, and BIsuHop, Fapy. 
HAM. Goethals. New York: Harper, 1930, $5. 


Begun by the biographer of Roosevelt and 
finished by his son. A first-class biography of 
the man who built the Panama Canal and also 
achieved much that is often overlooked. 


CLEMENCEAU-JACQUEMAIRE, 
Madame 
1930. $4. 


YOUNG, CATHERINE. A Lady Who Loved Herselj: 


The Life of Madame Roland. New York: 
Knopf. 1930. $4. 

This vivid figure of the French Revolution is 
carefully described by two biographers from 
different points of view. The former includes 
more history of the period; the latter is the 
more readable portrait of an individual. 


MADELEINE. Life of 
Roland. New York: Longmans, 


Durry, HERBERT S. William Howard Taft. New 
York: Minton, Balch. 1930. $5. 


The first comprehensive biography, not so 
much interpretative as merely chronological. 
Special emphasis on the Philippine period. 


HENDERSON, ARCHIBALD. Contemporary Immor- 
tals. New York: Appleton. 1930. $2.50. 


Analyses of Einstein, Gandhi, Mussolini, 
Shaw, Ford, among others. 


KETTERL, EUGEN. The Emperor Francis Joseph 
I: An Intimate Study. Boston: Stratford. 
1930. $5. 


By his valet, giving the best study of the per- 
sonality of the Emperor; of course, with side 
lights on history. 


LUDWIG, EMN.. Three Titans. New York: Put- 
nam, 1930. $3.50. 


Michelangelo, Rembrandt, Beethoven, by 2 
writer of best sellers. 


WINKLER, JOHN K. Morgan the Magnificent. 
New York: Vanguard. 1930. $3.50. 


J. Pierpont Morgan the senior is the subject 
of this biography, by the author who has al- 
ready written one of the elder Rockefeller. In 
this there is less human interest but also less 
bitter criticism. The man is made a mere im- 
personal financial Napoleon. 


ZWEIG, STEFAN. Joseph Fouche, the Portrait of 
a Politician. New York: Viking. 1930. $3.59. 
Written by one whose fiction is of high rank 
and who brings his attractive powers to the 
history of this unpleasant subject, one who 
swore allegiance to seven governments before 
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the French Revolution, during it and through 
the Napoleonic period to that of Louis XVIII. 


ECONOMICS 
AncELL, NoRMAN. The Story of Money. London; 
Cassell. 1930. 21 shillings. 

Considerable history of money and much crit- 
icism of present theories of finance. 
DuLLes, Foster RueA. The Old China 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1930. $4. 

A fascinating subject, the story of our trade 
with China through the days of the sailing 
vessel. 

FLYNN, JOHN T. Investment Trusts Gone 
Wrong. New York: New Republic. 1930. $1. 


A criticism of a comparatively new form of 
finance. Outspoken. 


Trade. 


Rationalization and 
Allen & Unwin. 


Hopson, JOHN ATKINSON. 
Unemployment. London: 
1930. 3s. 6d. 

One of England’s best-known economists. His 
principal thesis is for expanding markets. 


SWANSON, WILLIAM WALKER, and ARMSTRONG. 
P.C. Wheat. New York: Macmillan. 1930. $4. 


A commodity of greatest importance, and the 
problems of its marketing. 


WitHerRS, HarTLEy. Money. New York: Cape & 
Smith. 1930. 60 cents. (New Library Series.) 


A subject which is usually dull is here clear- 
ly, concisely described in its history and prob- 
lems. 


HISTORY 


Durrus, R. L. The Santa Fe Trail. New York: 
Longmans, Green. 1930. $5. 

The story of the oldest of the Western trails, 
with its Spanish, French and American trav- 
elers, Indians, stage coaches, railroad construc- 
tors. Accurate as well as dramatic. 


Meyer, ERNEST Louis. ‘“‘Hey! Yellowbacks!’’ 
New York: Day. 1930. $2. 


The war diary of a conscientious objector, 
telling of his treatment by the government. A 
side seldom written of, and here sincerely done. 


Morcan, JAMES. The American New 
York: Macmillan. 1930. $2.50. 


Not a scholarly book but one of sketches 


People. 


one our history to the end of the Revolu- 
10n 
VERNADSKY, GeEoRGE. A History of Russia. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1930. New 
edition. $4. 
One of the best and most comprehensive his- 


tories is brought up to January, 1930, including 
the progress of the five-year plan. 


Wecerer, ALFRED VON. A Refutation of the Ver- 
cille s War Guilt Thesis. New York: Knopf. 
0, do. 

By the editor of the periodical Die Kriegs- 
scniuidfrage, Not so much to place the guilt as 
to ute the famous charge in the Versailles 
tre ’ that the war was imposed ‘‘by the ag- 
Stession of Germany and her allies.’’ Docu- 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 


iiaLibeE. Turkey Faces West. New Haven: 
University Press. $3. 

‘ense of the Turks, attempting to show 

set by Western meddlers, and their sub- 

ple no becter or worse than themselves. 
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Hoskins, H. L. Huropean Imperialism in Af- 
rica. New York: Holt. 1930. $1. 


A small book, but an excellent survey. 


THOMPSON, EDWARD JOHN. The Reconstruction 
of India. London: Faber. 1930. 10s. 6d. 


An English educational missionary for a long 
period traces the history of the problem to the 
Simon report. Considered by the English fair 
in his treatment. 


SCIENCE 
New 


Parsons, T. R. The Materials of Life. 
York: Norton. 1930. $3. 


‘“‘A general presentation of biochemistry. 
Aims to give an account of the materials of 
which living things are made and of * * #* 
the fascinating changes that these materials 
undergo.”’ 


RADL, EMANUEL. The History of Biological The- 
ories. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1930. $6. 


Translation from the German, originally writ- 
ten in 1909. Readable account of Darwinism 
and criticisms thereof. 


SLosson, EpWIN E. Short Talks on 
New York: 1930. $2. 


This popularizer of science has recently died, 
and this is a collection of ninety-seven of his 
articles on such named subjects as The Rising 
Tide of Feeble-Mindedness and Birth Control 
Among the Bees. 


Science. 


SOCIOLOGY 


BARNES, Harry EwmMer. The Story of Punish- 
ment. Boston: Stratford. 1930. $3. 


History and criticism. New theories and 
methods form the most valuable part of the 
book. 


Hopes, SAMUEL HUNTINGTON, JR. 
lina, Economic and Social. 
University of North Carolina Press. 
$3.50. 

Much information on one of the most pro- 
gressive Southern States. 


North Caro- 
Chagel Hill: 
1930. 


Mo.Ley, RayMoND. Our Criminal Courts. New 


York: Minton, Balch. 1930. $3.50. 


By a Columbia professor and a consultant on 
State crime commissions. He indicts the courts 
as having failed in their purpose for society, 
and offers many examples. 


PounbD, Roscoe. Criminal Justice in America. 


New York: Holt. 1930. $2. 


The author, Dean of Harvard Law School 
and nominated for the World Court, deals with 
crime and the courts, with real appreciation 
of the difficulties of our present civilization. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Bates, ERNEST SUTHERLAND. This Land of Lib- 
erty. New York: Harper. 1930. $3. 


Another one of many similar books, all oc- 
casioned by the prohibition situation. This one 
spends much space on other aspects of the 
question, however. 


Joap, CyrIL EDWIN MURCHISON. The Present and 
Future of Religion. New York: Macmillan. 
1930. $2. 

Lecturer in Moral Philosophy at Oxford and 
in the Labor Civil Service. He states the situa- 
tion and theories of the needs, but gives no 
constructive suggestions. 




























































TO AND FROM OUR READERS 


[The Editor assumes no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts unless accompanied by 


postage. 
withheld from publication upon request. ] 


N CURRENT History for February, 1930, 
I there was published a statement condensed 

from a press dispatch from New Zealand 
concerning a riot in Apia, Samoa, on Dec. 29, 
1929, in which a white constable, a ranking 
Samoan chief and seven of his followers were 
killed and many others injured. The riot took 
place in that portion of Samoa which is gov- 
erned by New Zealand under mandate from 
the League of Nations, and it was stated that 
the incident occurred when members of the 
Mau (League of Samoan natives) attempted 
to prevent the arrest of Alfred G. Smyth, a re- 
tired merchant, who had returned to the island 
in defiance of the deportation order issued 
against him in 1929 for inciting sedition and 
resistance of public authority. 

CURRENT HISTORY has since been informed 
on behalf of Mr. Smyth that the following is 
the correct account of the incident: At the 
time referred to, Mr. Smyth was returning on 
a temporary visit to Apia after being absent 
for two years upon arm order made by the Ad- 
ministrator in 1927, pursuant to the provisions 
of the Samoan Amendment Act of 1927; no 
special charges had been made against him in 
the order requiring his absence, which was for 
a period of two years ending on Dec. 20, 1929, 
and the order was in no manner due to “in- 
citing sedition or resistance of public author- 
ity.” When Mr. Smyth returned to Apia on 
Dec. 29, 1929, the period of the order requiring 
his absence had expired. He returned under 
an ordinary passport, had a permit to land, and 
there never was any intention on the part of 
local police to arrest him nor was any effort 
made in any manner to interfere with him. 
In fact, he was still on board ship when the 
disturbance occurred. A permit had been 
granted for a parade by natives and business 
men of Apia to welcome Mr. Smyth on his 
return, and the disturbance arose when the 
police discovered in the parading group cer- 
tain natives for whom they had been seeking 
and whom they attempted to arrest. 


CURRENT History gladly takes this oppor- 
tunity of expressing its regret that the origi- 
nal report was erroneous, and disclaims any 
intention to reflect upon the character of Mr. 
Smyth. 


In May Current History a picture of the 
home of Francis Scott Key was printed as an 
illustration accompanying an article entitled 
“The Story of the Star-Spangled Banner.”’ 
This was a reproduction of a copyrighted paint- 


return 


Anonymous communications will be disregarded, but the names of correspondents will be 


ing by John Ross Key and should have been 
so credited. 


WILSON AND ROOSEVELT 
To the Editor of Current History: 

Mr. Bainbridge Colby in his recent article in 
CURRENT History, in which he weighs the char- 
acters of Roosevelt and Wilson and _ studies 
their hostile attitudes toward each other, goes 
too far in comparing the magnanimity of Wil- 
son to the vitriolic smallness of Roosevelt. 

In 1909 Roosevelt visited President Wilson 
and family at the Wilson residence in Prince- 
ton and that meeting was not entirely a happy 
one. Roosevelt on this visit expected the type 
of intellectual pabulum which, as Mr. Colby 
points out, was particularly favored by Roose- 
velt’s intellectual coterie, a somewhat Harvard 
dilettante attitude toward discussions of such 
question as Pre-Renaissance Influences and 
the like. Possibly, too, he expected a degree 
of admiration from Wilson, but he was met 
by cold, inscrutable intellect and a total ab- 
sence of admiration or enthusiasm on Wilson's 
part. It was possibly a touch of Princetonian 
insistence on fundamentals and contempt for 
the Harvard dilettante idea that angered the 
Colonel. 

Mr. Colby implies Wilson’s magnanimity, in 
that he never even mentioned Roosevelt and 
that the most savage onslaughts of the Colonel 
drew from him only a smile. If Mr. Colby 
thinks that that was an example of long-suf- 
fering magnanimity on Wilson’s part, I do not 
think that he grasped the significance of Wil- 
son’s passiveness. No indeed, Wilson knew 
that not to mention the Colonel at all was as 
irritating a thing as could be done to that pug- 
nacious individual. Long-suffering sweetness 
was not a characteristic of Wilson and so to in- 
terpret it is to attribute a virtue out of key 
with his character. O. W. MOSHER JR. 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kan. 


* * * 


A former friend and associate of Theodore 
Roosevelt writes as follows in reply to the 
article in August CuRRENT History by Bain- 
bridge Colby on the relations of Theodore 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson: 

“To say that Colonel Roosevelt ‘suffered 
under an inferiority complex with regard to 
Wilson’ is the superlative in juvenile fiction; 
Colonel Roosevelt despised Wilson and _ held 
him in unspeakable contempt. Instead of ‘suf 
fering an inferiority complex,’ Colonel Roose- 
velt looked down on Wilson as a contemptible. 
self-seeking egoist who placed personal aggran- 
dizement even above the we’fare of the nation. 
Even Wilson’s refusal to permit him to lead 
an army division abroad did not generate 
‘hatred’ in the Colonel’s heart, although he 
was most bitterly disappointed. Had the 
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Colonel lived, he would have published an ex- 
posé of Wilson in public life which would have 
opened even the most deluded person’s eyes. 
That was what he had in mind when he died. 
“In intimate conversations with leading Re- 
publicans and Democrats in the Senate and 
the House during the Wilson régime, I found 
among the Republicans a general feeling of 
contempt for Wilson and among the Demo- 
crats a feeling of bitter, bitter dislike. Even 
Senator Lodge (who on occasions could be 
very profane) never cursed Wilson, but on the 
other hand Democrats in both chambers cursed 
bitterly in conversation with me and then went 
onto the floor and voted as he ordered them.’’ 


SOVIET RULE 

To the Editor of Current History: 

The contribution of Professor Schuman in the August 
CurRENT History on the claim of Soviet Russia for dam- 
ages resulting from military intervention by the United 
States in 1918 throws considerable light on a very dark 
page of United States history. His impartial narrative 
of the facts and his review of conditions under which 
intervention is justified under international law make a 
very strong case in favor of the claim of Soviet Russia. 
Nor does the labored effort of Secretary of State Bain- 


bridge Colby, agreed to and followed by subsequent ad- 
ministration, refute the justice of this claim. The im- 
portant lesson to be learned in all study of Russia in 
its relation to other countries is that Russia is con- 
cerned wholly with the welfare of the ‘‘common’”’ 
people, whereas other governments are little else than 
executive committees of their leading business men. 

San Jose. Cal. A. E. House. 

* 


AMERICAN WHEAT PRODUCTION 
To the Editor of Current History: 


Alexander Legge in September CURRENT HISTORY says: 
‘Wheat acreage reduction is being advocated in the 
Farm Board because the facts relative to the world 


wheat situation lead us to the belief that the American 
grower has small hope of getting a satisfactory price in 


the world market. which, so long as he produces a big 
surplus, determines tc 2 large degree what he gets for 
his entire crop.’’. But Mr. Legge fails to tell the Amer- 
ican people that our annual exports of wheat, approxi- 
mating 175,000,000 bushels, are a mere drop in the bucket 
compared with the world’s production of 3,415,000,000 
bushels and by no process of computation can have a 
controlling influence in the world’s great markets. It 


's important, too, that of that great amount 1,415,000,000 
bushels are produced in Europe, exclusive of the Russian 
product of more than 700,000,000 bushels. In fact, the 
» average American wheat production looks small in com- 
parison with the world’s crop, especially when we con- 
sider that we have 122,000,000 of population to feed and 
ae erenaenn 83,000,000 bushels are required an- 
ally for seed. 

In the next paragraph Mr. Legge says: ‘‘Our domestic 
Inventories of wheat nearly trebled in the past five 
years, jumping from about 90,000,000 bushels on July 1, 
1926, to more than 265,000,000 bushels on the first day 
of July, 1930." This inventory of wheat for 1930 is not 
due, as Legge must have known, to a surplus pro- 
auction one. In 1929 the wheat crop of the United 
oo. more than 36,000,000 bushels above that of 
“ _ year and must have contributed something 
he unt of the so-called carry-over for 1930. In 
to pas that it was currently reported that there 
ana > ene of 500,000,000 in the world’s supply 
daiin cretary of Agriculture was reported in the 
= hind urging farmers to hold their wheat for 
fact a rket in 1930. It is a grim and deplorable 
es, usands of farmers followed the advice of 
Saltaien es Agriculture, or what they were led to 
ans his advice, and are now selling their last 
coma or less than 70 cents per bushel when they 
pi old for $1.05 to $1.15 per bushel a year 
contac v these facts from personal knowledge and 
es pa (it seems unfair for the Federal Farm Board 
aaieae A h Statistics when the basis for them was 

a Bae wheat growers by misrepresentation. 
siesiee past thirty years the increase in wheat 
with : this country has by no means kept pace 
Hends crease in population. The increase in wheat 
the been approximately 27 per cent, while 
bs 1 has increased 46 per cent. There was 

a) ’ world an increase of 42,000,000 acres de- 
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voted to wheat production However, and what is of 
vastly more importance, the world’s production of wheat 
has not, for many years at least, materially increased. 
Nor is it by any means conceded that the wheat acreage 
in this country has increased 11,000,000 acres in the past 
fifteen years. 

The great statistical fact, as based on the best author- 
ity, is that there has been no very material increase 
either in the wheat acreage or in the number of bushels 
produced and, therefore, no material surplus. The fur- 
ther fact is that American manufacturers of agricul- 
tural machinery, by exporting their product to foreign 
countries, are stimulating foreign agriculture in direct 
competition with American agriculture and thus inhibit- 
ing exports of American foodstuffs. In this way Amer- 
ican industry is starving to death the goose that laid 
the golden eggs for agriculture in this country. Such 
industry may continue to prosper for a while with the 
world for its market, but agriculture cannot attain its 
former high position while confined within our own na- 
tional boundaries. None are so blind as those who will 
not see. J. W. LocKHART. 

St. John, Wash. 

* 


INDIA’S ‘““SUNTOUCHABLES”’ 
Katherine Mayo’s article entitled ‘‘Mahatma 
Gandhi and India’s Untouchables,’’ which ap- 
peared in August CurrENT History, has called 
forth many letters of comment. The follow- 
ing are some excerpts: 
William E. Johnson of Smithville Flats, N. Y., 


writes: 

Gandhi’s hostility to untouchableness has never changed, 
except to grow in intensity. From boyhood days he 
has been opposed to this system, and Miss Mayo shows 


nothing to the contrary except by far-fetched inferences 
that are wholly unwarranted. All over the land the 
Indian people themselves have joined in the struggle to 
do away with this debasing system. Such institutions 


as those set up by Mme. Rambai and the Women’s Uni- 
versity at Poona are evidences of all this, yet Miss Mayo 
solemnly states that ‘‘not one jot or tittle of practical 
work has so far been done.’’ 

It is the Europeans themselves who practice untouch- 
ability. No Indian is admitted to any social club except 
as a servant or flunky. Until American writers of the 
type of Miss Mayo can turn their attention to untouch- 
ability in our own country, it is ghastly mockery for 
them to sit on the fence and hoot while practicing the 
very same system themselves. 


H. G. Mudgal writes from New York City: 


Miss Mayo has again childishly attacked Mahatma 
Gandhi and Indian nationalism. Her spleen is aroused, 
not by the problems she cites, but by the revolution 
Gandhi has sponsored. Her one mission is to plead why 
India must not revolt against British tyrannies. The 
only true friend the Untouchables have in this world 
is Gandhi. His character is above the reach of either 
Miss Mayo, the British Government or the missionaries. 

Young India’s concern about the Untouchables is gen- 
uine. Its basis is not politics, as maliciously suggested, 
but sincere humanism. There is no inconsistency in 
Gandhi’s telling the ‘‘Untouchable delegates’’ to fight for 
the nation’s freedom first. Social revolution in India 
is utterly impossible under British rule. 


Blanche Watson writes from New York City: 


I regret the writing of such a thing as ‘‘Gandhi and 
India’s Untouchables’? by an American; and I regret 
the printing still more. Such things create more bad 
feeling between this country and a friendly nation than 
can be done away with in many generations. Most 
Americans are just as uninformed, misinformed and 
therefore unsympathetic to India as Miss Mayo takes 
them to be. Otherwise she would not dare to set down 
the statements and suppositions that she does. 

* 2 = 
SALVADOR’S LEGATIONS 
To the Editor of Current History: 

In the August number of your magazine Professor 
Mecham reports the suppression of the Salvadorian Lega- 
tions in Great Britain, Germany, Spain and Mexico, 
adding that this move will leave the legations in Wash- 
ington and Paris at the only remaining foreign diplo- 
matic posts. I wonder why there is no reference to the 
Salvadorian Legation in the Vatican, established in 
1928. The Minister is Senor Gustavo Guerrero, who pre- 
sented his credentials to his Holiness Fope Pius XI on 
Nov. 15, 1928. 


Havana, Cuba. Brother JoHN ARSENIUS, S. M, 
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A Month’s Survey 


By BERN UARD OSTROLEN K 


Editorial Board, 


. | 
continued at low ebb, and during August | 


[Feonsinuea a activity in the United States 


reached the lowest point of the year. All 
important barometers of industry registered 
this slackened activity. Freight car loadings, 
considered a delicate index of business ac- 
tivity, declined steadily every week except the 


last in August, when it showed a slight gain. | 


On the whole, freight car loadings were about 
180,000 cars a week less than during August, 


1929, a decline of almost 20 per cent. The per- | 


sistent and continued shrinkage in freight was 
also reflected in the lessened revenue from 


freight car loadings reported during August, | 


amounting to a decline of about 15 per cent. 

Steel mills operated at slightly more than 
half capacity, the lowest activity for the year. 
During the later week in August, a slight rise 
in steel ingot production to 54 per cent capac- 
ity was reported, and operations of the United 
States Steel Company were reported at 66 per 
cent against 62 per cent for the greater part 
of the month, but independents were still at 51 
per cent capacity. Other business indicators, 
such as electric power production, building 
contracts awarded, automobile production, cot- 
ton consumption and movement of wholesale 
commodity prices indicated that the business 
recession which started a year ago reached its 
lowest point this August. One of the most 
depressing features of this decline was the 
continued drop in wholesale commodity prices. 
Prices averaged 4.4 per cent lower in August 
than in June, 12.1 per cent lower than in Jan- 
uary and were 17.3 per cent lower than during 
August, 1929. This continued decline no doubt 
helped to undermine confidence and retard 
resumption of activity. Business men refrained 
from the purchase of raw material for manu- 
facture while the market indicated that prices 
were continuing to drop and thus might de- 
prive them of the normal profits of production 
and expose them to losses. 

Moreover, the statistical position of raw 
commodities showed that stocks of sugar, 
coffee, cotton, wheat, copper, zinc, cotton 
goods, silk, rubber, tires, hosiery, knit under- 
wear and sanitary ware were at record high 
levels and no important movement toward 
liquidation was in sight. A business depression, 
such as the country is now going through, 
is supposed to have in it the seeds for its 
own cure. Production, because of shut-down 
factories and mills, declines to low levels but 
consumption, even if it falls off sharply, 
remains at a certain minimum. Accumulated 
stocks are therefore depleted and production 
finally starts and gains momentum as con- 


The Annalist 


| sumption rises and continues to absorb stocks 


and current production. In consequence the 


business world watches with especia! intereg 

| reports on commodity stocks, and the firs 

| signs of lowered stocks, especially of many. 
factured articles, are looked upon as auguries 
that the bottom has been reached and a tur. 
ing point is in sight. 

However, the end of August showed no signs 
of lowered stocks in any important commod. 
ities. Automobile stocks were an exception, 

| but could be accounted for by the virtual ces. 
| sation of production during July by most of 
the important manufacturers who closed down 
for vacation and inventory. Automobile pro- 
duction during July totaled 262,363 units, a 
decline of 21 per cent from June and 48 per 
cent less than during July, 1929. In August 
| production was estimated at 196,100 units, a 
further decline of 11.5 per cent from July, and 
compared with 442,962 units in August, 1929, 
a decline of 55.7 per cent. 

The end of August saw a few signs of a 
possible check to further declines. Commod- 
| ity prices remained stable although at low 
levels; steel production was reported at a slight 
increase; bonds continued to advance and, most 
important of all, the stock market turned up. 
All these upturns had, however, to be looked 
upon in the Einstein sense of being relative. 
They were upturns when compared with the 
low of the month, but were lower than the 
preceding month and far lower than the pre- 
ceding year. 

Another item of relief to the business world 
was reports that the crop deterioration at- 
tributed to the drought during late July and 
early August had not been as severe as had 
been supposed at first. The drought was broken 
about Aug. 10, and widespread beneficial 
rains placed anything approaching a general 
crop disaster outside the realm of general 
happenings. First newspaper. accounts had 
given the idea that all crops were seriously 
damaged, that live stock was suffering from 
lack of water, that relief involving widespread 
movements of live stock into areas supplied 
with water and food were necessary, and that 
the purchasing power of large sections of the 
farm population had been seriously impaired. 
Fortunately, later and more dependable re- 
ports radically changed this conception of the 
damage done. Grains were unaffected by the 
drought, the harvest being almost at an end 
during the drought period. The grain crop, 
especially wheat, and crops of vegetables and 
fruits were expected to be larger than last 
year. Estimates of the cotton production indi- 
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yecause of the excessive carry-over amounting 
to 1,500,000 bales more than last year, the total 
supply of cotton would be considerably larger 
than last year. Latest reports indicate that the 
crn crop may be about 400,000 bushels less 
than last year. Corn prices advanced sharply 
during the period of drought but declined 
again during the later weeks in August. Even 
at their high, corn prices remained lower than 
during the corresponding period last year. One 
ynusual feature was that corn prices have 
remained higher than wheat prices all through 
August. September delivery of wheat, which 
was 81 cents a bushel early in September, was 
at the lowest point since 1914; corn sold for 
95 cents. 

But the outlook for the farmers gave little 
encouragement that a business revival would 
have its inception because of resumption of 
purchasing in the rural districts. Prices of 
farm products averaged about 24 per cent 
below last year, and for the whole year have 
averaged about 17 per cent below last year. 
The full blow to the purchasing power of the 
country of this farm-reduced income will prob- 
ably become effective this Fall. This item 
alone gives considerable uneasiness to those 
who look forward to a lifting of the indus- 
trial depression before the year ends. 


Uneasiness was also felt in many business 
quarters because of continued reports of re- 
taliation by European and South American 
countries because of what is considered the 
prohibitory rates of the recently enacted Smoot- 
Hawley tariff act. Italy was reported to have 
enacted a $1,000 import rate against automo- 
biles of the Ford and Chevrolet type; retalia- 
tory measures were being considered by mer- 
chants in France as well as by legislatures, 
and the recent election of the conservative 
party in Canada was construed as a step to- 
' ward higher duties against American goods. 
| American visitors in Europe and South Amer- 
» ica brought back reports of other measures 
; under consideration. July exports were 9.7 per 
» cent lower than in June and 33 per cent lower 
| than during July of last year. This sharp drop 
in United States exports was the consequence 
| of a world-wide depression and sharp curtail- 
ment of trade in Europe and South America. 
» Moreover, the lower price level accentuated 
i the figures. The lowered exports could as yet 
not be attributed to the effects of any retal- 
) iatory measures on the part of importing 
» Countries. Should such retaliatory measures 
further reduce exports during the coming 
| Months, it might well be considered a serious 

blow to any hopes of swinging business activ- 

ity upward. 

The growing amount of unemployment 
seriously retarded resumption of consumer 
buying. The 1930 census included an unem- 
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cated a crop slightly less than last year, but | 
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ployment census and, according to the prelim- 
inary figures, unemployment in the United 
States was estimated at about 2,500,000 wage- 
earners. If correct, this is a far lower figure 
than previous estimates, which were as high 
as 5,000,000. The census figures were, how- 
ever, being questioned by Dr. Charles E. Pear- 
son, who resigned from the Census Bureau 
because he believed that the extent of unem- 
ployment was being minimized. Dr. Pearson 
estimated an error of 29 per cent on available 
figures, and furthermore charged that the 
count was incomplete because the census in- 
cluded only the jobless and not those who had 
jobs but no work and consequently no pay. 


Money remained easy with business making 
only small demands for funds. All classes of 
short-time money rates averaged lower in 
August than in July, and with the exception of 
call money renewal rates, all were lower than 
at any time during the post-war period. Re- 
serve banks’ holdings of government securities 
at $602,000,000 during the first week of Sep- 
tember were the largest in recent years and 
compared with $149,000,000 held on the cor- 
responding date last year. It showed to what 
extent the Reserve banks were committed to a 
policy of easy money. At least two financial 
journals called into question this policy of con- 
tinued increase in government securities by 
the Reserve banks, in each case recalling that 
the subsequent sale of securities seriously im- 
paired the bond market. The rising bond mar- 
ket was looked upon as an element of strength, 
because of its hoped for effect in stimulating 
building construction, though it was also 
feared in some quarters that it might again 
stimulate stock speculation. 


The United States Treasury took advantage 
of the low money rates by continuing a policy 
of short time financing. A new issue of $325,- 
000,000 was offered on Sept. 15, retiring other 
securities of about $400,000,000 which have 
paid from 2% to 3% per cent. The new issue 
bears 23g per cent interest and will mature 
in one year. Similar refinancing of existing 
securities is contemplated. 


On Sept. 5, President Hoover announced the 
appointment of Eugene Meyer Jr. as governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board to succeed Roy 
A. Young who resigned to become head of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. The 
legal difficulties of appointing another man 
from the New York district were overcome by 
the resignation of Edmond Platt, who repre- 
sented the New York district and who re- 
signed to accept a position with a group 
banking system. Newspaper reports from 
Washington intimated that the Federal Re- 
serve Board was to be further reorganized, but 
there was no indication to show what, if any, 
new policies are to be pursued by the board. 

The failure and suspension of 471 banks 
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during the first six months of 1930 again 
brought to the foreground the weakness of 
the United States banking system and pro- 
vided arguments for those who favor a change 
in the Federal law permitting branch banking 
by member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The critical economic position of Great 
Britain was thrown into sharp relief by the 
increase of unemployment to more than 2,000,- 
000, the figures given out the last week in 
August being 2,050,737. Some consolation was 
derived from the fact that August was a vaca- 
tion month and employment was seasonally at 
a low ebb. Unemployment relief, which since 
1911 has been on an actuarial basis, to which 
roughly similar amounts were contributed by 
the worker, the State and the employer, has 
broken down and has been supplemented by 
the dole. Miss Bondfield told the House of 
Commons on July 23 that the unemployment 
fund is £43,000,000 in debt, that the annual 
expenditures of the fund exceed the income by 
£25,000,000 and that the £10,000,000 increased 
borrowings sanctioned by Parliament would 
be exhausted by January, if average unem- 
ployment remained at its present figure, or 
by November, if the registry reached 2,300,000. 

An improvement in the economic position 
of Great Britain depends upon the revival of 
foreign trade. July exports of merchandise at 
£50,746,000 were somewhat larger than June 
exports, but were 23 per cent below exports 
during July, 1929. Political disturbances in 
several South American countries and the un- 
stabilized price level of commodities con- 
tributed to an unsettled feeling regarding the 
probability of expansion of foreign trade dur- 
ing the Fall. The two countries that presented 
some hopeful features from the British stand- 
point were France and the United States. 

British stocks remained depressed and money 
was cheap. The recent strengthening of the 
pound sterling exchange checked somewhat 
the outflow of gold and had a good psycho- 
logical effect. It indicated that the Autumn 
strain on the pound would not reach serious 
intensity. 

A review of month-end figures for individual 
industries, however, emphasized the serious- 


ness of the depression. There was a further | time 


sharp contraction of the iron and steel trade; | 


shipping was at a seasonally low ebb but was 
expected to improve with the movement of 
crops this Fall; coal production was reduced; 
the textile industries were operating at the 
lowest schedules of the year, and the building 
trades reported increased unemployment. On 
the whole, such improvement in business as 
came to light, while emphasized by a hopeful 
public, showed little of importance that would 
indicate an appreciable upturn in the Fall. 
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Schisms in the major political parties on 
the economic policy of Great Britain were jy. 
coming more serious. Bankers and industrjg. 
ists who were formerly unanimous in suppor. 
ing free trade turned in large numbers to th 
support of the party advocating empire fre 
trade and safeguarding duties. On July 44 
group of bankers issued a declaration adyp. 
cating a better trade agreement with Britis, 
dominions on the basis of an open market fo 
all empire products and the imposition ¢ 
duties on all imports from other countries, 0) 
Sept. 1 another group of 116 British banker 
urged that Great Britain adhere to the fre 
trade principles and avoid resorting to p. 
taliatory protective measures as a cure for the 
present economic difficulties. 


The Bank of England has announced that 
it would make provision for £36,000,000 of 
Austrian liabilities which are due this Fall, 


FRANCE. 


The flow of gold to France continued ani 
promised to reach 50,000,000,000 francs before 
the end of the year. On Sept. 6 gold holdings 
of the Bank of France were reported at 4/; 
477,000,000 francs, an increase in four week; 
amounting to 821,000,000 francs. Discussion of 
the causes of this continued flow of gold to- 
ward France and the_ probable consequences 
filled the financial press in New York, Londo 
and Paris. Among the theories advanced wer 
the antiquated financial machinery of Franc 
which permits the absorption of gold; the agi 
cultural and small unit basis of its productivity 
which also absorbs gold; the sound nationd 
budget; and the aftermath of war investments 
abroad which were being repatriated. 


Whatever the causes, France is today tl 
most prosperous nation in Europe, if not il 
the world. Industry is going on at a high rate 
interrupted only by strikes because of diffe 
ences in methods of payment of the indus 
trial insurance premiums. Unemployment Si 
virtually non-existent. The wheat situation i% 
the only weak spot in an otherwise ‘firm it 
dustrial position. The crop threatens to k 
short and France may be compelled to mak 
larger than normal imports, which in turn ma 
upset international balances and 
check, if not reverse, the flow of gold for 1 


SPAIN. 


Spain is again facing one of. its perennid 
peseta crises. In New York, on Aug. 30 the 
peseta sold at 10.88 cents against a par of 1% 


was quoted at 14.68, but by. Jan. 1, 1930, " 
had already dropped to about 13 cents. Ti 
decline during the greater part of 1930 ha 
been steady and at present the peseta doé 





at least 
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not have the confidence of bankers, either at 
home or abroad. 

During the later part of August the condi- 
tion of the Spanish foreign exchange was con- 
sidered sufficiently serious for the Prime Min- 
ister to interrupt his holiday and for the 
Finance Minister to tender his resignation. A 
new decree was issued, again attempting to 
regulate the exchange market. The exchange 
committee is to be revived in a new form, 
trading in the forward market is to be pro- 
hibited, banks and other recognized dealers 
are to disclose their daily position and no un- 
covered positions are allowed. In the main 
these regulations aim at protection of the 
peseta from speculators, to whom Spanish for- 
eign exchange has been a prey during the 
yacillating régime of recent finance ministers. 

In themselves, if at all effective, these regu- 
lations will prevent domestic speculation, but 
of course cannot prevent foreign manipulation. 
Moreover, the measures have met with no re- 
sponse of confidence in either markets. The 
reform is considered neither genuine nor fun- 
damental; is, in fact, looked upon as a panic 
measure and has further weakened confidence 
in the willingness or ability of Spanish finance 
ministers to bring about a stable currency 
based on a gold standard. 


The Spanish monetary situation differs 
from most others in that the weakness of the 
peseta is not the consequence of lack of gold. 
Gold holdings of the Bank of Spain in June, 
the latest date for which a report is available, 
4,391,000,000 pesetas when calculated at pres- 
totaled $477,000,000. The note circulation at 
ent rate of exchange is equivalent to $468,000,- 
000. Therefore, Spain at present is in the posi- 
tion of being able to exchange the notes for 
gold, peseta for peseta. The facilities to carry 
through a successful stabilization operation 
are available; in fact have been available since 
1921. The fall of the peseta is, therefore, not 
the consequence of lack of gold. Spain still 
clings in theory and in law to the bimetallic 
monetary system, but in practice for fifty 
years no gold has been circulated, and, with 
sporadic exceptions in recent years to stabilize 
the exchange, no gold has been permitted to 
leave the country. Spanish currency has con- 
sisted of silver coins whose value has been 
Somewhat greater than the bullion, and prac- 
tically no gold is in circulation. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTIT AMERICA. 


At this writing it is too early to appraise 
the economic and financial consequences of 
the tornado in Santo Domingo and the blood- 
less political revolutions in Peru and Argen- 
tina. South American bonds dropped sharply 
in New York in consequence of news of polit- 
ical disturbances. The two countries have been 
the victims of an industrial depression that 
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is world-wide. Widespread economic disturb- 
ances have been made more acute by political 
dissatisfactions, which led to the revolutions, 
apparently successful in both instances as this 
is written. 

In Mexico, President Pascual Ortiz Rubio 
opened the thirty-fourth Congress of Mexico 
on Sept. 1. Among the reports made at the 
opening of Congress was that of Finance Min- 
ister Luis Montes de Oca, who spoke of the 
baneful effect of the new United States tariff 
on exports of Mexican products to the United 
States and recommended that Mexican im- 
ports be reduced as a partial remedy. 


CANADA 

Business conditions in Canada, moving in 
sympathy with those in the United States, 
were in August at the lowest since 1921. Ex- 
ports of copper have declined by 50 per cent 
during the last three months and newsprint 
production, flour production, pig iron produc- 
tion, exports of boards and planks and 
other Canadian industrial activities have de- 
clined from 15 to 40 per cent from those of 
August in 1929. The depressed state of Cana- 
dian industry has been given political expres- 
sion by the rejection of the Liberal party at 
the polls on July 28, and the election of a Con- 
servative Ministry under the leadership of Mr. 
Bennett. The move is interpreted as hostile to 
United States trading interests and is looked 
on as a reply to the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill 
which places high duties on goods -imported 
from Canada. A Canadian observer reports 
that “by its verdict at the polls, the Canadian 
people obviously decided that the measures of 
tariff reprisals taken against the United States 
by the Dunning budget were an inadequate 
reply to the Smoot-Hawley tariff, and have 
preferred to entrust the business of retaliation 
to the Conservative party, probably because 
the Conservatives have been advocating this 
policy ever since the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
bill was passed, and have not, like the Liber- 
als, merely capitulated to the pressure of po- 
litical exigencies.” 

The border trade in milk, cream, butter, flour 
and some other products has been ruined for 
many of the Canadian exporters and the dis- 
satisfaction created by the measures has now 
found expression in the election of the party 
that promises to promote empire free trade or 
preferential rates for imports and exports to 
and from Great Britain. 

July exports, amounting to $77,906,000, are, 
with three exceptions, the lowest monthly ex- 
ports in the last three years and are 3 per cent 
lower than in June and 26 per cent lower than 
in July last year. The lower figures must be 
corrected in part because of the lower price 
level, but even if so corrected present impor- 
tant volume declines. 
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The New York Times has by 
far the best special foreign service of any 


newspaper in the United States. ‘The for- 


eign news stories in the Sunday edition 


admirably summarize the important events 


of the week and are well worth reading. 


GEORGE B. McCLELLAN, Mayor of New York 1903-1909. 


Professor of European History at Princeton University, 1912-1930. 








